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THE  FOLLOWING  CIRCULAR  WAS  ISSUED-  ADDRESSED 
TO  THE  SABBATII-SCHOOL  PEOPLE  OF  TORONTO. 


AT  a  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Sabbath-school  Delegates  to  the  late 
Convention  held  in  the  Town  of  Gait,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  in 
this  city  a  Sabbuth-school  Institute,  on  the  evenings  of  the  5th,  6th, 
7th,  8th  and  9th  of  December  next  ensuing. 

The  object  contemplated  is  to  meet  to  some  extent  the  admitted 
need  of  preparation  for  the  imjwrtant  work  of  Sabbath-school  teaching. 

The  Institute  differs  from  the  teachers'  meeting  or  preparation 
class  in  this  respect,  that  the  one  is  designed  to  prepare  particular 
lessons  for  immediate  use,  the  other  provides  a  course  of  training — 
shows  the  teacher  the  true  method  of  instruction,  and  enables  him  to 
teach  on  any  subject  with  greater  cleames't  and  efficiency.  The 
teachers'  meeting  is  indisjwsnsable  to  the  prosjjerity  of  a  school,  but,  in 
addition,  the  teacher  needs  training. 

The  Institute  is  designed  to  illustrate  Sunday-school  work,  show 
how  to  organize — govern — conduct  and  teach  most  successfully — fur- 
nish practical  models — conijjare  various  plans — detect  errors — give 
actual  lessons — show  how  Bible  truth  is  and  how  it  should  be  taught. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Taylor,  of  New  York — one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient instructors  in  every  department  of  Sabbath-school  work — has 
been  engaged  to  conduct  this  first  Institute. 

The  Committee  most  cordially  invite  the  co-operation  of  every 
Sabbath-school  officer  and  teacher  in  the  city  and  neighborhood  to  take 
part,  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

The  city  ministers  are  respectfully  requested  to  preach  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Meetings  on  the  Sabbath  previous — and  also  make  the 
Sabbath -school  cause  the  topic  of  conversation  and  prayer  at  their 
regular  prayer-meeting  preceding  the  Institute. 

Every  one  interested  is  urged  to  make  the  Institute  a  subject 
of  prayer,  and  all  the  Sabbath-schools  are  specially  asked  to  unite  in 
earnest  supplication  on  Sabbath,  December  4th,  to  seek  Divine  iiid  and 
Benediction. 

Superintendents  and  officers  of  Schools  will  please  report  to  the 
Committee  the  names  of  those  who  will  pledge  themselves  to'attend 
regularly  and  punctually.  All  so  reported  will  be  registered  in  an 
Institute  Roll-book. 

Programmes  will  be  issued. 

October,  1870. 


REPORT   OF   PROCEEDINGS 
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FOR  THE  CITY   OF  TORONTO, 

nELD  IW 

BOND  STREET  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH, 

Deetmbtr  6th,  m,  Ith,  8th,  and  9th,  1870. 


During  the  Provincial  Sabbath  School  Convention  held  in  QiUt, 
I  in  October  last,  a  few  of  the  Toronto  friends  met  together,  and  the 
[result  of  their  deliberations  was  to  hold  the  present  series  of  meetings 
[in  Toronto,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Toronto  Sunday  School  Teachers 
[Institute."  Rev.  Alfred  Taylor,  of  New  York,  who  took  a  very 
[prominent  part  in  the  Gait  Convention,  cordially  responded  to  the 
solicitations  of  the  Toronto  friends  to  come  over  and  help  them. 

The  following  committee  were  unanimously  elected  to  draw  out 
the  programme  and  arrange  other  necessary  preliminary  matters  : 


C.  A.  MoRSS,  Convener. 
Hon.  J.  McM(TKRicH. 
Bev.  F.  H.  Marling. 


D.  McLban. 

S.  R.  Briqos. 

S.  S.  Martin,  Seo. 


It  was  decided  to  hold  the  Institute  in  Toronto  on  the  6th  De- 
smber,  1870,  and  the  four  following  evenings,  under  the  conductor- 
up  of  Rev.  Alfred  Taylor,  of  New  York,  in  Bond  Street  Congrega- 
ional  Church,  kindly  offered  for  the  ocoaaion  by  its  Pastor,  Rev.  F. 
[.  Marling. 

The  first  Session  commenced  under  rather  unfavorable  auspices, 

|«8  far  as  the  weather  was  concerned,  the  rain  having  poured  in  tor- 

I  rents  the  whole  altemoon  Mvd  evening.    In  spite  of  this,  however, 
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there  was  a  very  large  attendance ;  and  as  the  meeting  advanced  the 
interest  amounted  to  enthusiasm.  The  church  was  thronged  with 
perbons,  of  whom  a  very  fair  proportion  were  evidently  clergymen, 
Sunday  School  superintendents  and  teachers,  representing  the  various 
evangelical  denominations  of  the  city. 

Every  one  was  pleased  with  Mr.  Taylor  :  the  efficient  manner  i*; 
which  he  conducted  the  proceedings  is  beyond  all  praise.  He  had  the 
rtire  faculty  of  setting  every  one  at  their  ease,  and  giving  to  the  meet* 
'  ings  the  character  of  happy  social  gatherings.  His  wit  and  good 
humor  were  contagious,  yet  withal,  he  had  the  Institute  perfectly 
under  control.  He  was  master  of  the  situation :  did  he  require  the 
whole  audience  to  join  in  singing,  scarcely  one  was  rash  enough  to 
presume  to  remain  silent.  The  programme  with  him  was  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  altereth  not.  He  saw  to  it  thut 
every  part  of  it  was  faithfully  adhered  to.  The  names  of  the  other 
gentlemen  who  had  been  announced  to  address  the  Institute  were,  of 
themselves,  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  success  ;  but  it  certainly  was 
not  anticipated  that  the  meetings  would  have  been  so  unusually  in* 
teresting  as  they  proved  to  be. 

Messrs.  Nordheimer  kindly  furnished  a  Chickering  piano  for  the  i 
use  of  the  Institute. 
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FIRST  SESSION— MONDAY  EVENING. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Institute  were  opened  by  the  singing  of  I 
the  1st  hymn,  a  portion  of  Scripture  read  by  Rev.  Mr.  Marling,  and 
a  short  prayer  by   Rev.  Mr.  Sutherland ;  after  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Marling  delivered  the 

OPENING    ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Marling  commenced  by  explaining  the  origin  of  the  Insti* 
tute,  and  the  difference  between  an  Institute  and  a  Convention :— • 
The  latter  is  another  word  for  a  meeting.  It  is  applied  among  ui 
in  this  work  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Sabbath  School  Associa- 
tion of  the  country,  covering  the  whole  of  the  two  Provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec ;  while  an  Institute,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally 
confined  to  a  smaller  locality — in  this  instance  to  the  city  of  Totonto. ; 
AgaiDi  itdiflera  from  a  Convention,  in  the  £ftct  that  there  is  hardly  an/ 1 


ng  piano  for  the  i 


btiRineSfl,  or,  at  all  events,  the  wry  minimum  of  busineis,  transActed 
in  the  Institute.  Oonimitteea  are  empowered  with  full  authority  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  Institute,  aud  the  whole  time  is  devoted  to 
exercises  of  the  kind  described  in  the  programme.  I  think  many  of 
you  will  think  in  this  lattor  respect  that  the  Institute  has  a  great  ad* 
vantage  over  the  Convention.  For  I  know  that  many  earnest  teachers 
have  come  to  our  Conventions,  and  have  gone  away  disappointed. 
There  was  so  much  debate  about  this  and  about  that,  it  tooK  so  much 
time  to  settle  points  of  Order  and  Finance,  and  so  on,  that  they  did 
not  get  at  the  real  pith  of  the  matter.  At  the  Conventions  we  often 
don't  learn  how  to  teach  our  own  classes  better ;  but  the  whole  time 
that  we  spund  together  here  we  give  to  the  direct,  practical,  and  per* 
Bonal  improvement  of  the  work;  and  if  you  will  but  enter  faithfully 
into  the  prog  ram  me  I  believe  you  will  say  at  the  end  of  the  Institute 
meetings  that  this  result  has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  accomplished. 
Wo,  therefore,  do  not  burden  ourselves  with  any  cares  of  hospitality, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  travelling  arraugemonts— any  friends 
who  come  to  us  of  their  own  accord  from  any  part  of  the  country  will  l)§ 
cordially  welcome  ;  but  any  hospitality  that  is  shown  to  them  is  a  mat- 
ter of  private  arrangement.  I  cannot  exactly  announce  what  arrange- 
ments are  made  (no  doubt  you  will  hear  in  due  time)  for  taking  the 
full  roll  of  those  who  come  from  the  city  and  other  places.  We  wish, 
for  many  purposes,  to  have  a  very  complete  list  of  the  teachers  who 
attend  one,  or  two,  or  more  services.  There  may  be  some  personal  ad- 
vantage in  the  way  of  being  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  Report,  aud  this 
will,  doubtless,  serve  as  an  additional  attraction  to  be  enrolled  on  the 
list.  We  hope  to  have  all  these  proceedings  taken  down  ;  reporters  are 
engaged  for  this  purpose,  and  will,  no  doubt,  do  their  duty  well.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  print  the  report  in  sufficient  numbers  to  furnish  all 
the  teachers  of  the  Institute,  and  others  elsewhere,  with  copies  at  a  very 
low  price,  if  at  any  price  at  all.  That  last  matter  will  depend  upon 
I  the  liberal  contributions  that  are  made.  Before  a  company  like  this, 
[that  have  come  together  in  this  self-denying  spirit  for  the  formation 
Hof  the  first  association  like  this,  it  is  certainly  needless  for  me  to  en- 
irge  iijKjn  the  axlvantages  that  may  be  derived  from  it  You  all  ex- 
act great  advantages  ;  you  are  eager  to  hear,  and  I  hope  you  will 
lot  be  disappointed.  Let  me  say  one  word  before  closing  these  intro- 
[ductory  remarks,  that  is,  the  advantage  that  will  be  derived  from  this 
[meeting  will  depend  quite  as  much  upon  what  is  done  there — [pointing 
[to  the  audience] — as  upon  what  is  done  here.  We  have  an'able  atd 
experienced  conductor.  We  have  tried  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
I  competent  men  in  every  part  of  our  programme ;  but,  friends,  every 
one  of  you  must  take  hold  of  this  work  and  try  to  make  these  meet- 
ings a  8UCC3SS.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  boar  these  meetings  in  our 
hearts  and  present  them  in  prayer  before  the  meroy-seat  each  evening ; 
for  whatever  of  ability  wd  life  there  may  be  ia  our  meetinga,  it  is 
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only  the  Spirit  of  God  that  can  make  them  all  of  pefmanent  betiefit< 
There  will  be  frequent  opportunities  given  for  the  members  of  the 
Institute  to  speak  on  various  topics,  and  I  fully  expect,  and  hope,  that 
there  will  not  be  a  moment's  hesitation  in  rising  to  take  advantage  of 
them.     I  trist  you  will  even  so  crowd  and  press  upon  each  other  that 
the  trouble  will  be  not  to  get  speakers,  but  to  get  time  for  those  who 
wish  to  say  a  word  to  speak.    I  need  not  say  a  word  about  attendance. 
I  am  deeply  impressed  by  the  promise  there  is  in  such  a  gathering 
as  this  on  this  stormy  night.     Friends,  will  you  not  come  precisely  oti 
time,  a  quarter  before  eight,  so  that  the  house  may  be  as  still  as  pos- 
sible all  the  while,  and  that  in  prayer,  or  in  the  words  spoken  by  our- 
selves, there  may  be  as  little  interruption  as  possible  1   Let  me  just  say 
that  this  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  those  late  working  Sabbath  School 
teachers  who  have  to  hurry  home  from  office  or  shop,  and  can  hardly 
snatch  a  mouthful  of  tea  before  they  hurry  away  hera    These  brethren 
and  sisters,  if  they  were  to  come  in  at  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  see  even  then,  rather  than  that  they  should  stay  away. 
This  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  those  who  could  get  away  from  business 
early,  have  plenty  of  time,  but  have  acquired  the  abominable  habit  of 
dropping  in  late  at  every  meeting.     Lot  me  say,  once  for  all,  come  for- 
ward and  let  us  fill  this  end  of  the  Church,  and  don't  shun  the  plat' 
form  as  if  we  all  had  the  small-pox,  for  1  believe  every  one  of  us  could 
get  a  medical  certificate  ;  and  being  in  the  best  of  health,  you  need  not 
be  in  the  least  degree  afraid  to  cluster  around — almost  to  touch  us  I 
A  great  deal  of  the  success  of  a  meeting  depends  upon  this  bodily 
contiguity.    Now,  having  said  these  very  few  words,  I  very  gladly  give 
place  to  my  dear  brother  Alfred  Taylor   He  has  not,  as  yet,  made  many 
appearances  in  Toronto.     You  heard  him  on  Friday  night,  some  of  you 
again  yesterday,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  feel  that  he  is  like 
an  old  friend.     Into  his  hands  the  charge  of  the  meeting  now  comes 
altogether. 

The  choir—"  Battling  for  the  I^rd." 

Bev.  A.  Taylor  then  arose  and  delivered  the  following  address 


upon 


"THE  INTELLIGENT  TEACHER." 


Before  speaking  on  the  "  Intelligent  Teacher,"  permit  me  to  offer  a 
word  or  so  supplementary  to  the  excellent  and  practical  remarks  just 
made  by  Mr.  Marling.  I  iiave  seldom  experienced  greater  satisfaction 
and  delight  in  connection  with  any  gathering  of  Sunday  School  people, 
than  I  feel  to-night.  I  did  not  expect  to  see  any  such  assembly  as 
this.  When  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came  this  afternoon— 
from  the  mannei:  in  which  they  came  down — I  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  there  was  going  to  be  about  a  dozen  or  two  perhaps,  or  indeed 
possibly  twice  that  number  here  this  evening ;  I  certainly  bad  no  idea 
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Uowing  address 


that  the  Church  would  have  been  so  nearly  filled  as  it  is,  with  people 
so  evidently  bent  on  giving  heed  to  that  which  concerns  the  Sunday 
School     Permit  me  to  say  at  the  commencement,  let  us  all  endeavor 
to  feel  perfectly  at  home  with  each  other  in  this  Institute.     I  have 
never  visited  Toronto  before  this  occasion.     I  have  been  here  now  two 
or  three  days,  and  I  feel  as  much  at  home  as  if  I  had  been  born  here  ; 
much  more,  then,  ought  you  to  feel  at  home,  who  have  been  living  here 
all  your  lives.     Let  us  banish  everything  like  restraint  and  constraint 
in  this  series  of  meetings,  and  let  us  feel  that  we  have  come  together  to 
give  heed  to  the  things  which  concern  our  interests  as  teachers.     We 
have  come  together,  not  to  find  fault  with  each  other,  not  to  howl  over 
and  bewail  our  weakness,  if  we  have  any;  but  to  put  head  and  heart 
together.     If  we  have  done  well,  ask  God  to  enable  us  to  do  still  bet- 
ter ;  and  if  we  have  not  done  well,  ask  God  to  give  us  grace  to  examine 
carefully  what  we  have  done  amis..,  and  try  in  future  if  it  cannot  be 
improved  upon.     With  these  few  preliminary  remarks,  I  pass  on  to 
consider   the    subject    of    the   "  Intelligent    Teacher."       Would    to 
God   that   every  teacher  in   every  country  all  over  the  world,    to 
whom    is   committed   the   important   work  of  trainihg   young  chil- 
dren,  was  an  intelligent  teacher!     There  are   many  who  are  not; 
there  are  many  who  so  lack  intelligence  both  in  secular  and  religious 
work  as  to  forget  its  great  object.     I  would  briefly  allude,  by  way  of 
passing  mention,  to  the  object  of  our  work.     What  is  it  ?     Why  do  we 
do  the  work?     Our  object  is  a  three-fold  one.    It  is  in  the  first  instance 
to  show  the  child  whom  we  are  teaching  his  lost  and  ruined  condition, 
and  his  need  of  salvation.     We  must  show  him  that  he  is  a  sinner, 
and  that  as  a  sinner  he  must  be  changed,  if  he  would  reach  Heaven. 
But  we  must  not  let  our  teaching  of  him  stop  there  :  we  must  be  very 
careful  how  we  teach  ;  it  should  be  done  always  in  kindness,  and  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  do  him  good.     It  would  not  do  to  go  to  a  drowning 
man,  and  say,  *'  Sir,  you  are  drowning!"  He  knows  that  as  well  as  you 
do.     Again  it  would  only  add  to  his  wretchedness  to  tell  him  how  deep 
the  water  was  below  him  in  which  he  was  sinking.     It  would  add 
inothing  to  his  comfort  to  stand  upon  the  shore  with  folded  arms  and 
itell  him  that  we  are  safe  while  he  is  being  lost.     So,  in  like  m  inner, 
I  we  must  not  only  point  out  to  the  child  his  lo.st  and  ruined  condition 
[when  he  is  out  of  Christ,   but,  as  our  second   branch  of  Christian 
[work,   it  is  our  duty  to  point  him  to  Jesus  Christ  as   the  way  of 
I  salvation,  to  tell  him  to  go  to  Jesus,  and  to  show  him  how  to  come, 
[and  to  show  him  the  blessedness  of  coming,  pointing   him  to  the 
glorious  promises  written  in  Gjd's  Word  and  the  blessed  inivitations 
and  assurances  of  welcome  therein  recorded.     Is  our  work  done  then  1 
No,  not  by  a  great  deal !  Only  two  branches  of  our  three-fold  work  are 
thus  accomplished.     We  have  to  show  how  he  is  to  grow  in  grace 
after  he  has  come  to  Jesus.     Think  of  it,  intelligent  teacher,  it  is  your 
work  to  show  your  scholar  his  ruined  condition ;  to  point  bim  to  Jesua 
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as  the  way  of  escape  from  ruin,  and  then  after  he  has  come  to  Jesus 
you  are  there  to  teach  him  how  to  grow  in  grace  and  become  a  good 
and  useful  Christian.     In  order  to  do  this  work  we  need  the  highest 
intelligence  that  we  can  attain  co.     What  then  is  Intelligence  1     First, 
we  had  better  consider  what  it  is  not.     Intelligence  is  not  necessarily 
strength.     We  find  some  of  the  brute  creation  that  are  the  strongest^ 
and  yet  who  are  the  least  intelligent ;  we  find  sometimes  the  presence 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  muscle  where  there  is  the  least  quantity  of 
brains ;  the  greatest  brute  power  where  there  is  the  least  intellectuality. 
Do  you  want  strength,  do  you  want  energy  ?     You  certainly  find  these 
qualities  in  a  locomotive,  for  instance,  well  fired  up,  with  a  full  head 
of  steam,  and  on  which  a  drunken  man  has  jumped,  and  the  throttle 
valve  of  which  he  has  just  opened.     There  in  energy  for  you,  there  is 
strength  for  you  !     But  it  is  an  energy  and  strength  which  is  impelling 
the  engine  at  the  very  highest  attainable  speed  to  its  destruction. 
Energy  and  strength  ara  all  well  as  far  as  they  go,  but  without  intelli- 
gent direction,  what  are  they  1    They  do  not  lead  to  success,  but  to 
ruin.     Fuss  and  stir  are  not  necessarily  intelligence.     There  is  a  great 
deal  of  what  passes  for  Christian  work,  which  ought  rather  to  be  called 
Christian  fuss.     There  are  a  great  many  well-meaning  people  who  are 
constantly  in  a  busy  stir,  who  are  constantly  making  committees,  who 
are   constantly   drawing  up  constitutions  and   by-laws.     There    are 
some  people  who  are  under  the  impression  that  they  are  Christians  and 
useful  to  society  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fuss  and  bother  that 
they  make.     They  do  not  mean  it  for  bother,  but  work.     Stich  people 
are  to  be  found  in  our  Churches,  sewing  societies,  tract  organizations, 
and  once  in  a  while  you  find  them  in  our  Sabbath-schools.     Let  us 
beware.  Christian  friend  and  brother,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  activity  and  usefulness,  between  fuss  and  work, 
between  bother  and  stir,  and  the  continual  excitement  of  an  unreliable 
craft,  and  the  steady,  even  usefulness  and  well-regulated  sailing  of  a 
proper  ballasted  vessel.     In  order  to  be  intelligent  we  must  not  only 
properly  understand  what  our  work  is,  but  above  all  things  have  an 
adaptation  to  our  work.     T  never  shall  forget  on  one  occasion  I  had 
been  out,  and  on  returning  to  the  house  I  smelt  a  strong  odour  of 
cheese  burning — it  was  an  irregular  thing  to  have  so  much  cheese 
burning  in  the  house,  or  for  the  place  to  be  fumigated  with  that  not 
very-agreeable  perfume.     I  straightway  proceeded  to  the  kitchen  to 
ascertam  the  cause  of  this  odour  being  in  such  uiuisual  excess,  and  I 
found  that  one  of  my  little  boys,  in  company  with  some  other  boya 
that  lived  in  the  neighliourhood,  had  a  very  strange  idea  of  catching  a 
mouse— (laughter,) — which  had  been  caught  nibbling   in  one  of  the 
closets.     They  understood  in  order  to  catch  mice  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  cheese  for  baits,  and  the  cheese  should  be  well  toasted — (laughter) ; 
— and  those  little  fellows  had  accordingly  toasted  over  half-a-pound  of 
cheese  in  order  to  catch  the  mouse.     They  toasted  it  well.  (Laughter.) 
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They  toasted  it  so  thoroughly  and  fumigated  the  house  so  plentifully 
that  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  a  mouse  to  come  and  bite  the  cheese  ; 
the  refreshing  odour  must  have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  it.  (Laughter.) 
What  lesson  is  to  be  learned  from  this  t  I  answer,  adapt  your  means 
to  your  end.  If  you  want  to  catch  a  mouse,  you  do  not  want  as  much 
cheese  as  would  be  necessary  to  catch  all  the  mice  in  the  neighborhood 
to  do  it ;  and  in  like  manner  in  relation  to  our  Sunday  School  work, 
we  must  not  overdo  our  work.  We  need  not  biing  vast  armies  to 
bear  upon  something  which  is  very  small.  Above  all  things  a  teacher 
needs  adaptation  for  the  work.  He  needs  to  be  fitted  for  it  in  his 
physical  habits.  The  teacher  needs  to  be  in  good  health.  I  need  not 
ask  your  pardon  for  putting  such  an  apparently  carnal  thing  as  this 
almost  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  requisites  for  the  intelligent  teacher. 
I  mean  to  say  that  the  teacher,  as  far  as  he  can,  should  try  and  keep 
that  fearfully  and  wondrously  made  body  of  his  which  the  Lord  has 
given  him,  in  good  condition — it  is  his  duty  to  do  it.  Many  a  Sunday 
School  teacher  has  dyspepsia  that  has  no  right  to  have  it.  I  am 
aware  that  in  many  cases  diseases  are  inherited,  and  under  siich  cir- 
cumstances it  ia  not  the  teacher's  fault  if  he  at  times  finds  himself  unfit 
for  his  work  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  good  Christian  people  who,  by  neslecting  the  proper  means  of  keep- 
ing their  bodies  in  order,  often,  although  they  may  have  cultured 
minds,  allow  the  wonderful  organization  which  God  has  given  them 
to  become  almost  a  total  wi-eck.  Brethren,  we  blame  the  poor  drunk- 
ard who  has  fallen  into  temptation,  who  has  perhaps,  run  needlessly 
into  it.  fiut  if  we  suffer  our  own  bodies  to  become  diseased  by  want 
of  using  proper  care,  if  we  catch  cold  when  there  is  no  necessity  for 
catching  cold,  become  dyspeptic  when  there  is  no  necesssity  for  be- 
coming so,  it  should  not  be  a  matter  of  wonder  if  we  find,  as  the 
result  of  all  this  neglect,  that  we  are  harsh  and  cross  with  the  children 
whom  God  has  given  us  to  take  care  of ;  and  if  we  are  at  times  confined 
to  our  houses,  and  in  this  way  neglect  our  class.  It  is  not  only  a 
duty  to  teach,  but  it  is  a  duty  as  far  as  possible  to  preserve  the  health 
80  as  to  make  ihe  teacher  to  attend  to  this  important  work.  We  ex- 
ect  that  the  engine-driver,  having  charge  of  the  locomotive,  to  keep  it 
good  working  order,  not  to  allow  it  to  get  rusty  or  foul ;  we  expect 
every  part  of  it  shall  be  well  oiled,  well  cleaned,  in  a  word,  well  taken 
care  of.  Is  it,  therefore,  too  much  to  expect  of  a  teacher  that  he 
should  at  least,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  cake  care  of  the  body  that 
God  has  given  him  t  In  taking  care  of  our  bodies,  we  must  also  take 
care  of  our  minds.  We  need  to  keep  our  minds  constantly  awake ;  we 
need  to  be  busy  with  open  ears,  and  eyes,  and  heart,  as  we  pass  along 
the  journey  of  life;  and  we  will  not  fail  to  meet  here  and  there,"  and 
yonder,  abundance  of  incidents  and  illustrations.  What  a  difierence 
there  is  in  the  way  some  people  travel !  For  instance,  look  at  tho 
teacher  who  has  acquired  the  habit  of  going  through  life  with  his  eyes 
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shut :  when  he  was  a  boy  he  went  through  life  without  seeing  any- 
thing ;  on  the  other  hand,  look  at  the  teacher  who  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  picking  up  every  incident  and  illustration  he  can  that  will 
help  him  when  he  is  teaching :  when  he. was  a  boy  he  had  his  eyes  and 
ears  open.     You  may  send  some  men  on  long  journeys  or  on  short  jour^ 
neys,  on  long  errands  or  on  little  errands,  and  some  of   them   will 
return  home  and  entertain  you  for  a  whole  evening,  or  longer,  with 
what  they  have  seen  or  heard,  and  will  seem  to  have  a  pleasant  gi^^  of 
making  the  most  out  of  every  incident  on  the  way,  drawing  some  use- 
ful lesson  or  illustration  from  it.     Others,  again,  will  come  home  from 
long  journeys,  and  you  do  not  get  a  word  out  of  them  of  pleasant  in- 
formation.    You  can  draw  from  them  nothing  of  illustration  or  inci- 
dent that  has  occurred  to  them.     He  will  make  the  best  teacher  who 
goes  through  life  with  open  eyes  and  open  ears,  as  well  as  with  open 
hearts.     A  great  deal  of  valuable  information  can  be  gathered  by  a 
person  of  this  class,  even  in  the  ordinary  round  of  his  daily  duties,  in 
his  walk  from  the  house  to  the  office  or  shop,  that-  will  be  especially 
available  to  him  when  he  comes  to  teach  his  scholars.     Again,  it  is  of 
importance  that  in  dealing  with  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  class  we 
should  go  kindly  to  them.     The  teacher  who  will  go  otherwise  than 
kindly  fails  in  his  adaptation  :  he  is  not  adapted  to  this  work.     How 
many  teachera  and  parents  have  we  all  seen  >vho  sadly  fail  in  this  res- 
pect, who  are  very  harsh  and  abrupt  in  dealing  with  children  !     Some 
will  almost  scare  a  child  by  the  manner  in  which  they  ask  them  a 
question.     It  reminds  me  of  an  injudicious  teacher  who  is  said  to  have 
asked  a  poor  untutored  mission  boy  the  question,     "  Well,  my  man. 
Tell  me,  sir,  who  made  this  great  and  glorious  universe  1 — (this  ques- 
tion was  asked  in  a  very  domineering  and  surly  manner,    which  had 
the  effect  of  frightening  the  little  fellow) — can't  you  tell  me,  sir,  who 
made  this  great  and  glorious  universe  ?"     "  I  did  it,  sir,"  exclaimed  the 
little  boy  bursting  into  tears,  "  but  I'll  never  do  it  again."     Do  you 
call  that  a  good  teacher  1    No  !     I  should  call  such  a  man  a  very  in- 
iudicious  teacher.     Here  comes  a  little  man,  he  does  not  know  as  much 
as  you  do,  and  you  are  appointed  to  teach  him  because  he  knows  so 
little,  and  because  you  know  so  much.     You  give  him  a  certain  lesson, 
it  is,  perhaps,    6  or  10  verses  in  the  Scriptures.     He  comes  to  his 
place  in  the  class.     "  Well,  John,  have  you  got  your  lesson)"     "  No, 
sir."     "Why  do  you  not  learn  your  lesson]"     "  Could'nt"     "Why 
could'nt   you?"     "Ain't  had  time."      After   asking  him  a  number 
of  questions  in  that  manner,  you  then  say,  perhaps  more  pettishly, 
^'  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  business  for  you  to  come  here  to  school  when 
you  do   not  trouble  to  get  your    lessons !      What    ;^o  you  expect 
will-  happen  co  such  a  boy  as  this?"     "I  do  not  know,   sir."     "If 
he  dou't  take  care  he   will  be  in  prison  before  twenty  years  from 
now."     In  which  case  the  boy  very  likely  hojies  that  he  won't  have 
the  teacher  tor    company.     The  teacher  can  never  do  good  to  the 
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gathered  by  a 
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otherwise  than 
his  work.     How 
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ihildren !     Some 
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10  is  said  to  have 
*  Well,  my  man. 
rse  1 — (this  ques- 
iner,    which  had 
bell  me,  sir,  who 
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Again."     Do  you 
b  man  a  very  in- 
it  know  as  much 
ise  he  knows  so 
a  certain  lesson, 
le  comes  to  his 
lessour*     « No, 
ald'ut."     "  Why 
him  a  number 
more  pettishly, 
I  to  school  when 
iio  you   expect 
now,   sir."     "If 
enty  years  fi-om 
t  he  won't  have 
do  good  to  the 


[child  that  way.  He  can  never  win  the  child's  affections.  But  you 
say,  "that  the  child  did  not  know  his  lesson."  Well,  then,  it  is 
[your  place,  teacher,  to  teach  it  to  him.  "  But  he  ought  to  look  at  it." 
[Fermit  me  to  ask  you,  did  not  you  ever  fail  to  do  anything  that  you  ought 
[to  have  done  1  I  never  go  into  an  Episcopal  Church  without  taking 
[very  closely  to  my  heart  that  beantifnl  confession  which  the  whole  con- 
[gregation  unite  in  at  the  commeaotmient  of  the  daily  service,  viz. : — 
I"  We  have  left  undone  the  things  we  oujjht  to  have  done,  and  we  have 
lone  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done."  If  we,  adults  ; 
[we,  grown  up  people;  we,  mature  Christians, — have  left  something  un- 
[done  that  we  ought  to  have  done,  and  if  we  have  done  those  things 
[which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  how  much  more  the  little  boys  !  A 
[little  fellow,  for  instance,  comes  to  you  with  his  lesson  unpi-epared  ; 
[he  has  left  undone  the  things  which  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  you 
[forthwith  pronounce  him  a  miserable  sinner,  a  miserable  offender,  t 
[know  nothing  that  will  discourage  a  man,  woman,  or  child  more  thah  to 
[pronounce  him  or  her  a  miserable  sinner.  Suppose  we  are,  we  know 
it ;  we  are  unprofitable  servants.  You  go  to  a  little  man  that  comes 
[to  school  full  of  life,  cheerful  and  happy  ;  but  perhaps  he  does  not 
[know  his  lesson,  and  you  call  him  at  once  a  miserable  sinner,  an 
[unprofitable  servant,  and  the  result  is  that  his  heart  sinks  within  him. 
[He  feels  that  there  is  no  heart  intercourse  between  him  and  his 
Iteacher  There  is  a  want  of  adaptation  there.  How  much  better  it 
rould  be  for  the  teacher  to  say  to  the  child,  "Well,  Johnny,  you 
irere  out  yesterday  afternoon."  "  Yes,  sir  "  "  Playing  base  ball,  per- 
laps, — had  a  good  time  of  it,  I  suppose, — didn't  learn  your  lessons,  eh )" 
**  No,  sir,  I  didn't."  "  Well,  come,  let  us  set  to  work  and  learn  it  now." 
Tou  take  the  Bible  and  go  over  the  lesson,  some  passages  in  the  Old 
jr  New  Testament,  and  you  teach  it  to  him  not  for  the  purpose  only 
that  he  may  learn  the  words,  but  (what  is  of  far  more  consequence) 
Ithat  he  may  undei'stand  the  meaning  of  those  words.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  intelligent  teacher  will  long  teach  his  children  by  rote.  I 
lave  a  profound  pity  for  the  child  that  is  taught  merely  the  words  of 
l^he  catechism,  without  having  any  idea  of  its  meaning.  If  you  teach 
rords  without  their  meaning,  you  might  as  well  teach  something  in  an 
iknown  tongue.  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  respect  the  catechism 
the  various  evangelical  denominations ;  good,  sound  words  of  doc- 
rine  most  of  them  are,  embodying  all  the  truth  that  we  want  to  teach 
)ur  children  ;  but  I  plead  for  the  poor  child  who  is  made  to  learn  the 
^Ipatechism  without  being  taught  its  meaning.  Again,  the  teacher  must 
on  hand  :  one  teacher  on  hand  is  worth  fifty  who  ai-e  not,  that  is  for 
ly  practical  use  they  are.  Their  names  certainly  ornament  the  roU- 
>k  ;  their  influence  rosy  be  very  fine;  but  of  all  unpractical  and 
ij3»"ipra«5ticable,  and  played  out  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  the 
||word)  humbugs,  I  consider  they  are  ths  people  who  lend  their  names 
ha'  they  are  not  willing  to  lend  anything  else.     This  has  been 
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practiced  a  great  deal  in  connection  with  benevolent  enterprises,  bat 
people  are  gradually  beginning  to  see  through  it.     I  want  teachers  to 
be  on  hand — punctually  on  time — no  class  to  be  left  waiting ;  for  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  if  we  see  a  class  without  a  teacher  we  niaj 
well  take  a  discount  from  the  intelligence  of  that  teacher.     There  may 
bo  special  tiroes  when  it  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  be  present.     He 
may  have  been  suddenly  run  over,  his  house  got  on  fire,  or  he  may  have 
been  knocked  down  by  a  mob  in  the  streets ;  or  he  may  have  been 
suddenly  taken  ill,  or  perhaps  a  member  of  his  family  was  unexpectedly 
taken  ill.     Notice  the  war  in  Euro^^e,  and  its  results  so  far.     When 
the  war  was  declared,   every   Prussian  and   German  young  man  in 
the  stores  and  factories  in  England  bundled  up  his  things  and  went 
home,  because  he  was  appointed  to  military  duty,  and  he  knew  it. 
His  name  is  registered  there,  and  he  wants  to  be  there  in  person,  as 
well  as  have  his  name  on  the  registry.     That  is  the  great  element  of  the  j 
strength  that  has  defeated  the  French.     They  (the  Prussians)  went  there 
with  a  marked  adaptation  for  their  work,  with  an  adaptation  that  made  I 
them  victoriou&     But  as  for  the  French,  how  was  it  1    They  looked 
to  their  muRter-rolls,  and  they  thought  they  had  thousands  and  thous- 1 
ands  more  than  they  actually  had.     You  may  talk  of  the  corruptions 
that  we  have  in  our  American  National  Government,  and  in  some  of  | 
our  State  Governments,  but  they  certainly  cannot  come  up  to  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  French  Government,  in  levying  immense  sums  for  the 
support  of  a  fictitious  army  ;  for  when  the  muster-rolls  were  produced  j 
it  was  found  that  they  included  many  thousands  men  more  than  could 
actually  be  found   to  show  their  faces  and   answer  for  their  names. 
The  intelligent  teacher  is  adapted  to  his  work.     He  has  found  out  his 
work,  and  enters  on  it  in  a  spii'it  of  prayerfulness.    For  an  intelligent  | 
teacher  to  be  a  prayerless  teacher   would  be  an  impossibility.      A 
teacher  who  studies  without  praying  that  God  will  bless  his  study,  is  | 
not  likely  to  be  an  intelligent  teaclier.     He  not  only  enters  upon  his 
studies  with  the  view  of  gaining  information  for  himself,  but  he  does 
it  with  the  view  of  giving  out  as  much  as  he  receives  :  for  if  we  make 
the  mistake  of  ouly  studying  for  ourselves,  it  will  be  a  trouble  to  us 
to  teach  our  class  ;  but  if  in  every  item  of  information  we  pour  into 
our  minds  we  are  thinking  all  the  while  how  shall  we  give  this   out 
again,  how  shall  we  make  it  valuable  to  our  children,  we  will  make 
better  teachers  than  if  we  merely  studied  for  ourselves.     The  intelli- 
gent teacher  is  not  only  prayerful,  not  only  studious,  careful  about 
studying  so  as  to  give  as  well  as  receive ;  but  may  I  sum  up  all  by 
saying  that  he  is  a  thoughtful  teacher  t    He  thinks  what  his  work  is, 
what  the  power  of  God's  Spirit  is ;  when  he  prays,  he  does  not  pray  at 
random:  when  he  works,  he  does  Ciot  work  at  random.     He  thinks  of 
the   influence  of  God's  Holy  Spirit ;  he  thinks  of  the  light  of  the 
Spirit ;  he  thinks  of  the  life  which  the  Spirit  imparts ;  he  thinks  of 
the  continual  growth  in  grace  and  sanctification ;  he  thinks  of  the 
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glorions  liberty,  which,  as  Fnul  writes,  is  only  found  where  the  Spirit 

of  the  Lord  is.  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty,  there 
I  is  intelligence,  there  is  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  action,  and  there 

is  glorious  liberty  when  we  come  to  the  blessed  page  of  the  Gospel  of 
I  Salvation,  and  we  draw  from  that  page  thoughts  that  will  help  and 

stimulate  us  in  our  work.  Oh  I  let  us  remember,  brother,  however 
I  dark  our  path  may  be,  however  unruly  our  children  may  be,  however 

discouraging  may  be  the  difficulties  which  beset  us  in  our  work,  if  we 
I  have  a  sanctified  intelligence  in  mind  and  heart,  God  will  bring  us 
I  out  of  the  darkness,  out  of  the  trouble,  out  of  the  deep  mire,  and 

admit  us  into  His  glorious  liberty,  and  finally  make  us  participants  of 
I  that  eternal  blessedness  which  he  has  prepared  through  Jesus  Christ, 
I  His  own  Son. 

Singing — "  Soldiers  of  Christ,  arise." 

After  a  short  prayer  by  Mr.  D.  "W.  Beadle,  of  St.  Catherines, 
I  Mr.  C.  A.  Morse  was  then  called  upon  to  address  the  Institute  on 
I  the  subject  of 

TEACHERS'    MEETINGS. 


Mr.  Morse  said, — We  live  in  an  age  when  merchants,  mechanics, 
and  business  men  unite  in  permanent  organization,  or  assemble  in  occa- 
sional convention  for  deliberation  and  discussion  upon  subjects  relating 
to  their  respective  departments  of  labour.  Oneness  of  aim  begets  oneness 
of  spirit.  The  consultations  and  comparison  of  views,  the  statement 
and  solution  of  difficulties,  which  are  promoted  by  such  conventions  or 

j  associations,  deepen  enthusiasm  and  increase  efficiency.  If  the  work  of 
Sunday-school  teaching  is  immensely  important,  if  the  greatest  amount 

I  of  efficiency  or  success  has  not  been  achieved,  if  there  is  gain  in  thorough 
organization  and  concerted  efforts  ;  if  as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man 
shHr|)oneih  the  countenance  of  his  friend  ;  if  there  is  profit  in  council 

\  and  advantage  in  a  united  social  faith,  then  teachers'  meetings  are 

I  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Sunday-school.  One  of  the  most 
cultivated  modem  writers  and  critics  says  in  his  art  criticisms,  ''  That 
partial  conception  is  no  conception."  Tried  by  this  rule,  how  few 
Sunday-school  teachers  have  a  thorough  conception  of  the  importance 
of  their  work  t    We  must  get  our  estimate  of  Sunday-school  work  by 

I  taking  our  points  of  vision  in  the  future.  We  may  state  it  in  this 
manner.     There  are  in  this  Dominion,  say  four  and  a  half  millions  of 

I  people  ;  of  this  number  one  and  a  half  millions  are  children  of  a  suit- 
able age  to  be  taught  in  Sunday-school.     Jhe  greater  part  of  these 

I  children  will  receive  their  religious  training,  so  far  as  Sunday-school 
teaching  is  concerned,  within  the  next  ten  yeaiia.  We  must  in  this  way 
seek  a  just  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  this  work.     Until  Sunday- 
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school  teachers  are  filled  and  controlled  by  a  holy  enthusiasm,  springing 
from  an  appreciation  of  the  grandeur  and  magnitude  of  this  occupation, 
we  shall  lack  interest  enough  to  sustain  teachers'  meetings.  It  is  not  I 
claimed  that  the  greatest  success  attainable  in  this  work  has  been 
secured.  There  is  in  some  schools  a  success  which  is  little  short  of 
failure.  Teachers  and  scholars  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  hour  with 
so  little  of  mental  or  heart  preparation,  and  are  so  much  in  the  habit 
of  regarding  it  as  a  season  for  recreation  rather  than  a  time  for  study 
and  worship,  that  little  practical  work  is  accomplished.  They  fail  to 
properly  interpret  the  Bible,  fail  to  bestow  upon  the  children  any 
definite  views  of  the  great  central  and  vital  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and 
to  secure  early  and  permanent  religious  consecration.  Teachera'  meet- 
ings afford  an  opfMirtunity  for  bringing  up  the  standard  of  teaching.  I 
Pastors  and  Su|)ei'intendent8  can  exliort  and  admonish  and  suggest 
here,  as  they  cannot  before  the  whole  school.  A  model  lesson  may  be 
given  with  good  effect.  Modes  of  teaching  may  be  discussed  with 
profit.  The  When  ?  Where  1  Who  1  What  ?  Why  1  of  teaching  agreed 
upon  and  illustrated.  We  listen  to  the  beautiful  singing  of  a  Fatti, 
a  Kellogg,  or  a  Nillson,  or  to  the  exquisite  performances  of  a  Thalberg, 
an  Ole  Bull,  or  a  Vieutemps.  It  seems  to  come  very  easy  and  natural 
to  them,  and  we  forget  the  many  days,  months,  and  years  of  hard  work 
they  have  performed  to  bring  themselves  up  to  such  eminence  and  per  j 
fection.  If  musicians  need  to  rehearse,  if  soldiers  need  to  drill,  if  I 
mechanics  need  the  lesson  of  apprenticeship,  if  professional  men  need 
years  of  study  and  other  years  of  practice  and  ex[)erience  before  we  I 
rely  upon  them  largely,  then  certainly  Sunday-school  teachers  should  { 
have  one  evening  in  the  week  for  study  and  preparation  for  the  great 
work  of  instructing  the  little  immortals  whose  eternal  destinies  are  to 
a  large  extent  committed  to  them.  How  can  we  intensify  the  state- 
ment of  the  need  of  prejiaration  for  the  work  of  Sunday-school  teach- 
iug  as  much  as  the  sense  of  the  necessity  demands  1  These  thousands  of  j 
children  will  soon  be  entangled  and  hardened  by  contact  with  the  world, 
and  possibly  lost,  unless  we  make  an  organized  effort  for  their  rescue, 
in  the  name  of  the  Saviour  who  has  redeemed  them.  We  have  heard  j 
much  in  Toronto  of  late  of  the  comparative  merit  of  the  broad  and 
narrow  guagea  It  haa  been  not  a  war  of  the  roses,  but  a  war  of  the 
guages.  Some  writer  has  said,  "  There  are  flanges  on  some  Superin- 
tendents and  teachers'  mental  wheels  which  fit  only  one  guage,  and 
that  a  very  narrow  one."  Our  legislators  have  for  years  been  making 
tests  and  standards  for  teachers  of  common  schools.  The  demand  is ! 
more  severe  every  year.  In  some  of  our  best  schools  a  competent  pe^ 
son  is  selected  to  give  the  teachers  a  daily  drill  on  the  great  work  and 
art  of  teaching.  Is  it  wise  or  C'iristian  to  allow  our  Sunday-school 
teachers  to  go  about  their  work  of  suul-saving  with  crude  or  confused 
ideas,  with  careless  negligence  or  criminal  indifference )  Daniel  Web- 
ster was  once  invited  to  address  an  assembly  gathered  for  some  charit* 
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iiasm,  spnnging 


>r  their  rescue. 


able  purpose,  ahd  declined  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  time  for 
I  pre|)aration.     On  being  pressed  to  do  so  by  those  interested,  they  as* 
1  Buring  him  that  any  words  he  might  say  would  carry  great  weight 
I  with  them  and   benefit  their  objects,    he  replied   that   he  owed  his 
success  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  he  never  allowed  himself 
to  speak  on  any  subject  or  occasion,  however  unimixtrtant  it  might  seem, 
without  thorough  preparation.     What  a  rebuke  is  this  to  us  teachers 
j  in  the  Sunday-school,  who  have  to  deal  with  immortal  souls  I     We  need 
trained  teachers  to  instruct  our  workers.     It  is  a  feeling  of  this  kind 
which  has  prompted  us  in  organizing  this  "  Teachers'  Institute,"  with 
the  hope  that  it  may  awaken  renewed  interest  in  this  important  work 
of  teaching.     We  need  model  lessons  and  model  teachings.     We  need 
meetings  where  we  can  unite  not  only  in  the  study  of  the  lesson,  for 
mutual  interchange  of  thoughts  and  modes  of  teaching,  but  especially 
where  we  can  unite  in  special  prayer  for  the  Divine  blessing  on  teachers 
and  scholars.     No  Sundayschool  will  ever  realize  the  importance  of 
prayer  in  connection  with  teaching  without  the  influence  of  teachers' 
meetings.     O,  if  we  could,  as  teachers,  realize  the  power  of  prayer  as 
we  ought,  we  should  pray  differently,  pray  as  if  we  believed  in  prayer, 
and  then  we  should  be  sure  of  receiving  a  blessing  from  the  Most  High. 
Spurgeon  tells  of  a  woman  who  wanted  the  use  of  a  school  house  for 
a  Sunday-school.     The  man  to  whom  she  had  to  apply  was  a  skeptic  ; 
I  and  before  going  to  him  she  asked  God  that  t>he  might  have  the  house. 
She   then  asked  the  man,  and  he  said,  "  No  1    The  schooi'house  was 
I  built  for  secular  learning,  and  we  want  none  of  your  Bible  nonsense." 
"  Well,"  said  the  woman,  **  I  did'nt  ask  yOu  Hrst,  I  asked  a  higher  One 
than  you  ;  and  I  believe  I  shall  get  what  1  want,  because  I  mean  to 
pray  for  it  until  I  do  j  for  do  you  know,  that  when  I  pray  with  all  my 
heart  there  is  something  that  always  gives  way.     Sometimes  it  is  a 
man's  health,  sometimes  his  life,  sometimes  his  heart,  but  always  some* 
thing  ;  and  I  am  certain  when  I  get  the  full  strain  of  prayer  on,  some* 
thing  will  snap."   And  something  did  snap.     The  man  could'nt  get  the 
matter  of  this  woman's  praying  out  of  his  mind,  and  he  sent  word  to 
her  that  she  might  have  the  house.     We  want  our  teachers'  meetings 
baptized  with  this  spirit  of  prayer,  and  then  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
failure  ;  and  when  they  are  pervaded  with  this  spirit,  be  assured  our 
scholars  will  be  converted  to  Christ.     I  repeat,  no  Sunday-school  can 
reach  the  highest  point  of  success  without  a  well*sustained  teachers* 
meeting.     I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  met  with  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  importance  of  such  meetings,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  most 
schools  have   tried,    and  have    failed    in  making  them   a  success. 
The  great  practical   question   arises,   What  have  been  the  causes  of 
failure?    Is  it  anything  pertaining  to   these  meetings,   or   is  it  in 
the  way  of  conducting  them  1    If  we  have  failed  in  one  way,  have 
we  tried  another  1  And  if  we  have  failed  the  second  or  third  time,  have 
we  kept  on  trying.  Have  we  tried  a  different  plan,  or  have  we  kept  on 
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tn  tbe  Bame  old  rut  t    The  eneroieB  of  Wellington  used  to  charge  him  | 
with  a  violation  of  all  military  tactics  and  rules  of  n^ar  by  not  know 
ing  when  he  was  whipped,  but  that  he  kept  on  fighting  until  he  wai  I 
enabled  to  turn  a  defeat  into  a  glorious  victory.     Ralph  Wells  once 
said,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  *'That  we  never  should  have  had 
a  teachers'  meeting  if  we  had  known  when  we  were  whipped.      The 
first  year  we  had  four  teachers,  the  second  year  ten— ^we  held  on 
like  the  Dutch."    If  businetun  men  set  out  to  accomplish  a  given  object, 
and  do  not  succeed  at  the  first  attempt,  they  try  again  and  again  until 
they  do  succeed.     Shall  it  be  said  that  they  are  wiser  in  their  genera- 
tion  than  the  children  of  light  t    From  a  somewhat  careful  investigation  | 
of  this  subject,  and  an  experience  of  thirty  years  as  a  teacher  or  8»iperin« 
tendent,  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  it  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  I 
the  wrong  mode  of  conducting  them  that  they  have  been  comparatively] 
unsuccessful.     What  have  been  these  wrong  plans  1    They  have  ordi* 
narily    been  conducted  on  what  Mr.  Pardee  styles  the  Bible'claRs,  [ 
question  book,  commentary  studying,  and  theological  discussion  ])lan ; 
and  when  conducted  on  this  plan  teachers  have  been  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  them  without  preparation,  expecting  to  receive,  but 
with  no  exi>ectation  of  imparting.     How  often  have  we  heard  teachers, 
when  called  upon  for  their  contribution  to  the  interest  and  success  of 
the  meeting,  remark,  that  they  had  nothing  to  say,  and  tlierefore  said  i 
nothing  1    This  makes  teachers*  meetings  very  uninteresting ;  and  too 
often  when  they  have  spoken  it  has  been  without  preparation  or  point,  j 
sometimes  introducing  personal  criticism  into  what  they  say,  or  getting  | 
into  a  somewhat  warm  argument  with  the  Stiperintendent  or  whoever 
may  be  leading  the  meeting,  on  some  doctrinal  subject  of  no  importance 
whatever.     In  these  and  kindred  ways  much  has  been  done  to  spoil 
teachers*  meetings,  and  through  them  the  efficiency  of  the  school.    An- 1 
other  plan  of  conducting  them  has  been  for  the  Pastor  or  Superinten- 
dent to  do  all  the   talking,    turning  it  into    an  expository    lecture, 
neither  asking  questions  or  encouraging  the  class  to  ask  questions.     In  | 
the  school  with  which  I  am  connected  we  have  tried  both  the  fore- 1 
going  plans  with  indifferent  success.     We  have  adopted  a  plan  which 
promises  to  be  more  successful  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  and  which  I 
has  thus  far  worked  very  satisfactorily.     We  meet  on  Thursday  even- 
ing of  each  week,  punctually  at  a  quarter  to  8  o'clock — either  at  the  ] 
house  of  the  Superintendent  or  some  one  of  the  teachers.     We  spend  i 
15  minutes  in  singing  and  prayer,  and  about  40  minutes  in  the  study 
of  the  lesson.     In  the  first  place,  we  try  to  get  at  the  central  pro- 
minent truth  in  the  lesson.     We  make  this  truth  the  very  heart  of  \ 
the  lesson  towards  which  all  illustrations  point,  and  to  which  all  ques- 
tions lead.      We  believe  one  truth  clearly  taught  and  understood  is 
better  than  a  score  superficially  examined.     To  teach  clearly  there 
must  be  Bome  well  arranged  plan  in  ihe  teacher's  mind ;  not  0Dl)r 
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to  V)hat  he  will  teach,  but  how  he  will  teach,  that  is,  what  particular 
line  of  questioning  should  be  followed  in  that  particular  lesson.     We 
endeavor  to  impress  upoti  the  minds  of  our  teachers  the  importance  of 
eing  practical,  and  that  if  they  would  be  practical,  they  must  be  per' 
}nal.     At  the  end  of  the  hour  we  have  a  recess  for  a  few  minutes  for 
sial  conversation  and  mutual  interchange  of  ideas  upon  any  topic 
suggested  by  the  lesson,  or  in  connection  with  our  school.     We  theu 
itroduce  an  essay  or  readings  by  some  one  of  the  teachers  appointed 
it   a  previous   meeting,    upon  some    subject  connected    with  our 
rorkf  such  as, — "  The  brotherhood  of  laborers  for  the  Lord,"    *•  The 
?reat  Teacher,"  *•  Peinsonal  preparation  for  the  intelligent  and  effective 
IpresentAtion  of  the  truth,"  "  Incentive  to  labor,"  as  illustrated  in  the 
■text,    "  Oast  thy  bread  on  the  waters,"  dec.      The   reading  of  these 
|pai)ers  not  to  exceed  ten  minutes.    We  then  have  a  half  hour  fot 
Isinging,  short  readings,   simple  refreshments  or  fruit,  and  social  in- 
Itercourse.     We  have  found  our  teachers'  meetings  conducted  in  this 
Iway  pleasant,  profitable,  and  well  attended.      It  is  included  in  our  ar« 
Irangement  that  on  the  Thursday  evening  before  the  first  Sabbath  in 
leach  month  (when  we  have  no  lesson,  as  we  have  our  concert  on  the 
■first  Sunday  in  each  month),  we  have  a  teachers'  prayer  meeting 
lat  the  house  of  the  Superintendent.     To  this  meeting  we  invite  the 
iBcholars  from  some  of  the  advanced  classes.     After  tea  we  spend  an 
I  hour  in  prayer  and  singing,  and  another  hour  in  social  intercourse  and 
Ireadings.     We  have  organized  these  meetings  so  recently  that  we  can* 
[not  speak  of  positive  results.     We  believe,  however,  that  they  will  be 
Iproductive  of  great  good,  and  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  very  inter* 
jesting  and  profitable.     We  mean,  by  God's  blessing,  to  make  them  so 
linteresting  that  teacliers  cannot  stay  aWay.     We  try  to  conduct  our 
Imeetings  so  that  teachers  may  go  away  furnished  with  both  material 
land  method  ;   that  they  may  feel  that  Bible  truth  is  a  great  living 
[principle  of  power ;  tliat  it  glows ;  it  bums  like  fire  ;  it  penetrates;  that 
lit  may  be  made  a  defence  against  all  the  elements  of  darkness ;  that  it 
lis  the  day-spring  from  on  high.     Oh  !  that  our  Sunday-school  teachers 
Imay  be  wholly  under  the  influence  of  that  religion  which  Gervase 
IStnith  styles  "  Christiamty  in  action"  striving  and  wrestling  against  bone 
land  muscle,  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness.     No  merely 
I  external  form  of  Christianity  could  compare  to  such  representations  as 
I  these.     Any  thing  which  does  not,  in  our  teaching,  correspond  with 
these,  is  mere  form  and  not  the  truth  of  Christ.     All  who  try  to  make 
the  truths  of  the  Bible  effective,  without  possessing  this  vital  energy 
and  power,  are  like  the  old  Spartan,  who  tried  to  make  a  corpse  stand 
upon  its  feet,  and  when  he  failed  was  forced  to  say  it  wants  some* 
thing  within. 
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PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  OP  MEMBERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE,  OK 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

Mr.  J.  O.  HoDOiKS  obnerved  that  during  the  delivery  of  Mr. 
l^forse'B  address  he  was  atruck  forcibly  with  the  idea  that  one  reason 
why  a  Superintendent  should  be  very  careful  in  managing  these  teachers' 
neetingH  was,  that  his  manner  of  conducting  them  was  often  insensibly 
ado])t»d  by  the  teacher ;  and  if  the  Superintendent  is  in  the  habit  of 
sermonizing  and  not  asking  questions,  the  teacher  is  apt  alco  to  do  the 
same  thii  g.  He  regarded  it  as  im{x>rtant  that  teachers  should  con* 
stantly  ask  their  scholars  questions, — that  that  very  mu(;h  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  lesson  ;  ho  therefore  believed  that  the  Superintendent 
should  adopt  the  same  method  on  account  of  the  influence  he  exerts 
iipou  the  teachers,  and  their  disposition  to  adopt  his  manner.  He  was 
convinced  that  if  the  scholars  knew  that  the  Superintendent  was  in 
the  habit  of  praying  for  them,  it  would  have  a  very  powerful  and 
touching  influence  upon  their  hetirts.  It  was  very  desirable  that  the 
child  should  be  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  forgotten  at  the 
throne  of  grace,  either  by  the  teacher  or  superintendent.  He  would 
also  add  that,  referring  to  what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Morse,  if  teach- 
ers' meetings  were  properly  conducted  the  teacher  would  not  only  be 
supplied  with  the  requisite  material,  but  he  believed  that  the  best 
method  of  communicating  that  material  to  the  children  should  be  con- 
sidered  of  even  greater  importance,  and  should  not  fail  to  be  a  matter 
of  frequent  deliberation, 

Mr.  Daniel  McLgax  pointed  out  as  one  great  defect  in  many 
teachers'  meetings  that  the  responsibility  of  the  meeting  was  too  much 
thrown  upon  the  teacher,  whoever  he  might  be ;  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  each  teacher  to  come  fully  prepared  to  take  an  active  part  in  these 
meetings  ;  and  that  if  such  was  the  case  there  would  be  no  fear  of  the 
interest  of  the  meeting  dying  out,  as  too  often  happened.  He  felt 
convinced  that  if  they,  as  teachers,  had  their  minds  open  to  the  re« 
ception  of  the  truth,  and  were  ready  to  contribute  some  small  portion, 
whatever  it  might  be,  these  teachers'  meetings  would  be  exceedingly 
profitable.  He  must  confess  that  what  he  had  heard  that  evening 
deeply  interested  him,  and  he  hoped  that  every  teacher  would  go  away 
determined  to  carry  out  the  valuable  suggestions  they  had  heanl.  He 
thought  Bro.  Marling  hit  it  ofi*  very  well,  when  he  compared  these 
meetings  to  a  pic-nic,  where  every  one  should  bring  their  portion  ;  and 
having  thrown  it  all  into  a  heap  it  was  expected  that  each  teacher 
should  carry  away  with  him  just  what  suited  his  taste.  He  would 
urge  upon  the  teachers  the  necessity  pf  order  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  lesson,  and  that  in  the  teachers'  meeting  they  should  try  in  par- 
ticular and  get  at  the  central  thought  contained  in  the  lesson,  with  the 
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view,  on  tho  nnmiing  Sabbath,  of  impressing  this  more  especially  on  the 
minds  of  thoir  scholars. 

Mr.  Alexander  Snxw  stated  that  his  experience  d.ffered  from 
that  of  others.  It  had  been  said  that  each  teacher  was  to  brina  his 
portion  and  contribute  soinething  towards  the  information  of  the 
others.  His  eziiorience  led  him  to  believe  that  where  there  were  all 
teachers  there  wore  no  learners.  He  thought  a  good  plan  would  be 
at  the  teachers'  meeting  for  the  teachers  to  resolve  themselves  into  a 
class,  appointing  one  of  their  number  to  conduct  it ;  tltat  in  this  way 
the  teachers  would  come  to  have  a  good  idea  of  the  different  systems 
in  favor  with  the  different  teachers,  whom  from  time  to  time  they 
might  appoint  to  conduct  their  exorcises  ;  tliat  this  plan,  in  his  judg< 
ment,  was  8U|)erior  to  the  one  by  which  each  teacher  was  recommended 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  meeting. 

Singing — "  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul." 

Another  Teacher  expressed  his  disapproval  of  what  had  been 
said  by  the  last  speaker  ;  and  his  reason  was,  that  the  system  of  teach- 
ing  in  favor  with  some  appointed  to  conduct  the  teachers'  meeting  in 
the  manner  indicated  might  not  be  a  proi)er  system.  Teachers,  he 
thought,  should  discuss  the  lesson  just  as  business  men  would  do  when 
they  meet  together  to  discuss  business  matters. 

Mr.  T.  Craio  mentioned,  as  one  great  feature  connected  with  teach- 
ers* meetings,  that  the  teacher  could  there  get  to  know  how  others  were 
getting  on  ;  and  in  case  he  himself  had  been  unfortunate  with  regard 
to  any  visible  results  arising  from  his  labors  he  was  in  a  position  at 
these  meetings  to  gather  in  what  respect,  or  to  what  cause,  his  failure 
was  in  all  probability  owing.  To  a  teacher  who  loved  the  work  it  was 
always  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  matter  of  encouragement,  to  hear  of  the 
success  of  any  of  his  brethren  in  the  same  field  of  labor.  It  very  often 
happened  that  teachers  did  not  know  where  the  lesson  was,  and  they  had 
to  hunt  it  up  in  the  class-room  :  this  every  teacher  could  find  out  at 
the  teachers'  meeting  in  the  event  of  their  not  being  able  to  do  so  be- 
fore. In  his  oi)inion  the  teachers'  meeting  awakened  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  work.  The  more  we  did  for  the  school,  the  more  we  loved  the 
school.  Why  was  it  that  business  men  were  so  interested  in*their 
business  1  It  was  because  their  whole  time  and  energy  were  devoted 
to  it.  And  in  like  manner  if  teachers  worked  hard  for  the  school  they 
could  not  fail  to  love  the  school  strongly  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  work  they  did  for  it,  in  that  proportion  would  their  love 
be  shown  as  well  as  intensified  in  behalf  of  the  school. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Thompson  said  that  the  engagements  of  some  teachers 
were  such  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  attend  a  regular  teachers' 
meeting ;  but  in  such  canes  he  would  recommend  what  he  had  found 
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to  be  of  very  great  benefit  in  his  own  experience ;  that  two  or  three 
teachers  (where  they  could  not  meet  in  larger  numbers  at  the  same 
time)  might  contrive  to  meet  at  one  of  their  houses  for  about  20  min- 
utes or  so ;  read  over  the  lesson ;  compare  notes  which  they  had  gathered 
during  the  week ;  and  then  before  dispersing,  spend  3  or  4  minutes 
in  earnest  prayer. 

After  a  verse  was  sung,  which  served  as  an  agreeable  variety  to  the 
evening's  exercises,  a  gentleman  (name  unknown)  rose  and  strongly 
urged  the  importance  of  noting  down  during  the  week  any  little  inci- 
dent that  might  be  available  for  illustrating  the  Sabbath  lesson.  It 
■was  not  sufficient  that  they  thoroughly  understood  the  lesson ;  they 
should  try  to  communicate  it  to  the  mind  of  the  child  in  such  a  way  as 
that  he  would  understand  it  also ;  and  this  was  often  best  done  by 
some  apt  illustration.  He  remembered  once  walking  along  Yonge 
street,  and  he  observed  a  hydrant  with  a  stream  of  water  issuing 
from  it ;  he  noticed  immediately  under  the  mouth  of  the  hydrant  that 
the  spot  was  perfectly  clear,  while  all  around  was  dirty.  This  little 
incident  served  as  a  very  intelligible  illustration  in  sjieaking  to  his 
scholai^  on  the  next  Sabbath  about  Christ's  precious  blood. 

Rev.  A.  Sutherland  then  briefly  observed  that  in  connection 
with  teachers'  meetings  it  certainly,  ho  thought,,  made  some  diflference 
whether  they  were  held  in  a  dingy  room  belonging  to  the  school,  or 
whether  it  took  place  in  the  comfortable  parlour  of  the  Superintendent 
or  one  of  the  teachers  :  there  was  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  this, 
and  such  matters  it  behoved  them  to  consider,  as  sometimes  as  much 
depended  upon  them  as  others  of  more  intrinsic  importance. 


QUESTION  BOX. 


BKV.    ALFRED  TAYLOR. 


Question.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  having  a  class  in  teachers' 
meetings  the  best  1 

Answer.  I  should  vary  it  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  What  course  would  you  pursue  with  an  irregular  teacher  ? 

A.  Regulate  him.  (Laiighter.)  A  Voice.  "Howl"  With  the  example 

of  every  other  teacher  whose  example  you  can  bring  to  bear  upon  him, 

with  the  example  of  the  Superintendent  himself.     I  tell  you  a  regular 
teacher  will  make  a  regular  superintendent,  and  an  irregular  superin- 
tendent will  make  an  irregular  teacher.  A  Voice.  "Not  always.*'  Well 
this  rule  holds  good,  an  irregular  superintendent  will  make  a  company 
of  slip-shod,  careless  teachers. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Pastor  taking  a  part  in  teacher*' 
meetings,  and  should  it  be  occasional  or  regular  1 
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A.  1  wduld  not  demand  it  of  him.  If  he  preaches  two  good  settnons 
on  the  Lord's  day,  visits  the  sick,  marries  the  loving,  and  buries  the 
dead,  he  has  as  much  as  he  can  attend  to.  If  he  wants  to  come,  make 
him  welcome. 

Q.  Do  you  think  ladies  should  be  asked  questions  as  well  as  gen- 
tlemen ? 

A.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  teachers'  meeting  is  so  large  as  to 
admit  of  a  division :  at  the  same  time,  I  don't  believe  in  bothering  peo- 
ple that  don't  want  to  answer  questions.  I  would  have  a  question  box 
at  every  teachers'  meeting  for  the  ladies  who  don't  ask  questions  ver- 
bally— most  of  them  are  sharp  hands  at  asking  questions — and  I  would 
let  the  superintendent  or  somebody  else  answer  them. 

Q.  Should  an  intelligent  teacher  use  harah  means  for  a  scholar 
who  is  unruly  ? 

A.  I  know  a  parent,  who  claims  to  be  an  intelligent  parent,  clap- 
ping hei-  boy  on  the  ear,  saying,  "  I  have  a  right  to  do  so."  Once,  I 
remember  at  a  Christian  Association  we  were  holding  a  meeting  when 
some  boys  from  the  principal  store  were  stamping  loudly  on  the  steps 
— they  were  making  just  as  much  noise  as  they  knew  how.  One  of 
our  brethren  observed,  "  We  must  have  a  policeman — at  once  we 
must  take  prompt  measures,"  &c.  Instond  of  that  course  I  addressed 
the  boys, — "Can't  you  make  more  noise  than  that?"  One  fellow 
spoke  up  honestly,  "  No,  I  cannot."  I  believe  it  was  a  great  deal 
better  than  getting  a  policeman. 

Q.  Would  the  relating  of  the  teachers'  experience  be  suitable  for 
a  teachers'  meeting  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  but  don't  relate  the  expeiience  of  John  Bunyan,  St. 
Paul,  or  David  ;  but  tell  the  experience  that  bears  just  on  the  matter 
in  hand,  or  none  at  all. 

Q.  Can  a  Christian  teacher  be  in  the  least  a  moderate  drinker  1 
A.  Yes ; — (sensation)— you  can  drink  water  just  as  moderately 
or  as  liberally  as  you  please  ;  but  if  you  talk  about  drinking  anything 
strong,  to  befuddle  the  head  and  make  a  fool  of  the  Chiistian  teacher, 
I  say  and  think  he  had  better  not. 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  that  superintendents  should  always  lead 
teachers'  meetings  1 

A.  I  should  say  that  the  superintendent  is  a  very  appropriate 
leader  for  them;  and  if  the  pastor  choose  to  come  in,  ask  him  to  make 
himself  at  home. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  mode  for  getting  the  teachers  to  attend  at 
teachers'  meetings  1 

A.  I  tell  you  a  good  cup  of  coffee  and  a  sandwich  helps  along 
wonderfully.  I  could  show  you,  if  time  permitted,  how  meetings  had 
been  broken  up  by  meeting  in  a  dull,  melancholy  room.  Don't  have 
your  teachers'  meetings  in  a  cold,  dingy,  gloomy  place. 
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Q.  How  would  you  manage  unruly  and  inattentive  boys  1 

A.  Just  take  them  in  the  kindest  way  you  know  how,  and  so  faf 

as  attendance  is  concerned  there  will  be  no  improvement  until  you 

give  them  something  to  attend  to. 

Q.  Where  no  prices  are  given  by  the  Sabbath'SchooI,  is  it  right 
for  them  to  be  given  by  the  class  ? 

A.  Touching  this,  I  remember  a  case  in  a  Sabbath-school  where 
no  prizes  were  given.  A  class  composed  of  boys  of  wealthy  parents 
made  up  a  $5  prize  to  their  teacher.  This  gave  rise  to  much  un- 
pleasantness in  the  next  form,  in  which  were  poorer  children. 

Q.  Should  any  one  be  allowed  or  asked  to  teach  who  is  not  a 
Christian,  or  not  known  to  be  such  1 

A.  Here  the  rev.  conductor  related  an  incident  which  came  under 
his  notice.  Sunday  before  last,  in  Brooklyn,  where  a  teacher  tendered 
his  class-book,  saying,  "  The  Spirit  of  God  is  in  my  class  ;  I  am  out  of 
place."  The  Superintendent  prevailed  upon  the  teacher  to  keep  hie 
book  a  week  longer.  This  led  him  to  serious  meditation,  and  to  final 
conversion.  Mr.  Taylor  continued,  "  Yes ;  I  say  I  would  ask  any 
unconverted  teacher  to  take  a  class — just  this  far  :  I  would  not  ask  a 
drunkard,  or  a  man  or  woman  living  an  ungodly  or  low  life.  But  how 
careful  we  ought  to  be  with  such  a  teacher  I  We  ought  to  pray  for  him, 
and  work  with  him. 

Q.  Do  teachers'  meetings  include  Bible-class  and  business  also  ? 

A.  Our  business  at  teachers'  meetings  we  can  generally  putj 
through  in  five  minutes  at  most.     It  should  not  interfere  with  the 
regular  conduct  of  the  meeting. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  right  to  go  on  teaching  your  class  wliile  I 
Buffering  from  strong  temptation  ? 

A.  Just  say,  in  the  strength  of  God,  "Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan."  I 

Q.  How  shall  I  deal  with  the  scholar  who  tells  me  that  he  forgot 
to  learn  his  lessons,  and  does  this  habitually,  when  I  feel  almost  cer- 
tain that  idleness,  not  forgetfulness,  is  the  reason  1 

A.  Just  remember  how  idle  you  were  when  you  were  boys.  We 
have  got  to  bear  with  the  forgetfiil  boy  as  well  as  the  idle  boy. 

By  the  choir — "  Our  field  is  the  world." 

Mr.  Lauder,  M.P.P.,  led  in  prayer,  followed  by  the  closing  hymn, 
<'  From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies,"  and  the  benediction. 
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Mr.  D.  W.  Beadle,  of  St.  Catharines,  gave  out  the  hymn  com- 
mencing "Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,"  and  then  read  the  12lBt  Psalm. — 
After  prayer  by  the  sams  gentleman, 

A    CLASS    LESSON, 

With  black-board  illustrations,  was  given  by  the 

Bev.  Alfred  Taylor. — We  will  all  be  a  Bible-class:  being  a  Bible- 
class,  we  all  have  our  Bibles.  This  lesson  exercise  will  occupy  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes ;  and  I  will  ask  you,  if  you  please,  all  to 
take  part  in  it  Will  you  please  hold  up  all  the  Bibles  in  the  house  9 
Turn  to  the  third  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  St.  John,  and  read  a  few 
verses  of  it ;  and  you  will  please  have  the  kindness  to  speak  out  as 
plainly  as  I  do,  and  we  will  all  join  in  so  that  we  will  all  be  heard. 
Take  a  simple  passage.  Begin  at  the  first  verse  and  come  down  to  the 
eleventh.  You  are  all  so  familiar  with  this  passage  that  it  needs  no 
explanation.  1  don't  believe  in  going  through  a  lesson  exercise  before 
a  class  and  taking  up  verse  after  verse,  and  asking  questions  so 
that  they  will  bring  out  the  answers  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  verse. 
We  might  gather,  for  instance,  such  a  course  of  questions  as  thes()-^ 
(Look  on  your  Bibles  a  moment,  if  you  please). 

Question.  Who  is  mentioned  in  the  first  verse  1 

Anawer.  Nicodemus. 

Q.  What  kind  of  man  was  he  ? 

A  A  man  of  the  Pharisees  and  a  ruler  of  the  Jews. 

Q.  (Second  verse.)  What  did  Nicodemus  do? 

A.  He  came  to  Jesus  by  night. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? 

A.  Thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God. 

And  then,  in  the  sixth  vei'se,  how  did  Jesus  continue  1  And,  in 
the  seventh  verse,  what  further  did  he  say  ?  And,  in  the  eighth  vei-se, 
what  did  he  add  1 — A  great  many  c  lestion-books  read  like  that.  What 
kind  of  answers  do  such  questions  bring  forth  ?  Why,  merely  statistiavl 
answer's.  Statistical  answers  and  heart  answers  are  very  diflferent 
things.  Therefore,  in  going  over  the  lesson,  it  should  not  be  for  the 
mere  statistical  store  of  those  verses,  but  to  gather  the  leading  ideas 
which  are  communicated  to  our  hearts  and  minds  by  them.  We  ask, 
then,  what  are  the  leading  ideas  that  we  should  try  to  impress  upon 
our  minds  and  the  minds  of  our  children,  in  such  a  way  as  that  we 
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shall  rerpember  them  ?  For  the  teacher  should  remember  just  as  much 
as  he  expects  the  child  to  remember.  If  the  teaclier  does  not  remember 
the  lesson,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  child  will  forget  it  also.  We 
find  Nicodemus  coming  to  Jesus,  not  in  the  capacity  of  a  ruler  of  the 
Jews — not  as  a  Pharisee — but,  laying  that  aside,  he  comes  in  the 
capacity  of  a  Timid  Enquiheb.  To  whom  does  he  come  1  To  a  gra- 
cious Saviour.  He  is  so  timid,  that  he  comes  in  the  night.  The  Saviour 
is  so  gracious  that  He  does  not  discourage  him  because  of  his  timidity. 
We  have  two  leading  ideas  to  begin  with. 

I.  He  came  to  inquire  of  the  gracious  Saviour. 

II.  T/ie  complete  answer  he  received. 

The  timid  enquirer  is  led  by  the  complete  answer  given  by  the 
gracious  Saviour,  to  show  what  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
in  changing  and  renewing  the  human  heart.  If  you  can  get  that 
much  out  of  this  lesson  about  Nicodemus  thoroughly  stamped  upon 
the  heart  of  the  child,  you  have  got  something  to  be  thankful  for.  I 
believe  if  we  had  time  we  might  express  this  differently ;  might  take 
the  leading  ideas  and  group  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  naturally 
follow  one  another,  so  that  the  child  will  be  apt  to  remember  it,  and 
the  effect  will  thereby  be  much  better  than  the  mere  answering  of  sta- 
tistical questions.  Shall  we  go  on  in  detail  over  these  verses?  It  would 
be  pleasant  if  we  had  sufficient  time  to  spend  over  them.  I  might  ask  a 
few  questions,  and  you  might  answer  them.  Suppose  we  refer  to  the 
seveml  passages  of  Scripture  in  connection  with  them — the  firat  and 
last  step.  Take  one  or  two  other  ideas  that  we  have :  First,  the 
confession  which  this  timid  enquirer  made  to  Jesus.  In  the  first 
place  he  calls  him  by  the  honourable  name  of  Eabbi,  Master. 

Q.  WTiat  did  Nicodemus  call  the  Rabbi  ? 
A.  A  teacher  come  from  God. 

Nicodemus  here  acknowledges  in  his  timidity  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
and  Jesus'  superiority  to  him.  Now  let  us  see  what  Nicodemus  did  ? 
He  came  to  Jesus  by  night. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  was  the  state  of  his  mind  when  he 
came — ^Was  he  enlightened  or  was  he  in  the  dark  1 

A.  In  the  dark. 

Q.  Was  it  day  time  or  night  ? 

A.  Night. 

Now  what  have  we  1    In  the  first  place  he  came — dark — night. 

Q.  To  whom  did  he  come  \ 
A.  To  Jesus. 
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Q.  What  did  he  confess  Jesus  to  be  t 
A.  A  teacher  come  from  God. 

Q,  What  did  Jesus  tell  him?  We  have  it  in  the  third  verse, 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  thee  except  a  man  be  born  again."  What  is  it 
that  he  cannot  do  1 

A.  "  He  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  Expressed  in  the 
6th  verse,  "  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Now  we  have  what  Nicodemus  said  to  Jesus.  Then  (for  he 
admitted  the  authority  of  Jesus  as  a  teacher  come  from  God,)  he  waa 
■willing  to  accept  and  adopt  what  Jesus  told  him.  "  Except  a  man  be 
born  again  he  cannot  enter  heaven."  Now  Nicodemus  is  told  that  he  is 
to  be  renewed,  that  he  that  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  that  he  that  is 
born  of  the  Spirit  is  Spirit.  *'  He  must  be  born  of  the  water  and  the 
Spirit."  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the 
sound  thereof,  but  cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth  : 
so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."  What  is  the  Spirit,  is  a  very  im- 
portant thought  in  connection  with  this.  What  Spirit  is  it  1  Is  it 
the  Spirit  of  mere  earthly  enthusiasm  1  It  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  What 
word  signifies  being  born  again — one  word  1  Answer.  "  Regeneration, 
conversion,  change  of  heart."  We  will  put  down  (on  the  blackboard) 
one  of  these  words,  and,  to  digress  a  moment,  about  interruptions.  In 
all  our  class  exercises  in  the  school  we  are  very  apt  to  be  interrupted 
by  the  creaking  of  a  door  upon  its  hinges,  (especially  if  it  wants  a  drop 
of  oil  on  the  hinges) ;  or  some  other  noise  will  attract  the  attention  of 
every  child  in  your  class — perhaps  in  your  whole  schoolroom.  I 
merely  speak  of  this  in  passing.  Whenever  you  are  interrupted,  see 
that  you  get  the  attention  of  your  children  back  again.  What  must 
take  place  in  the  dark,  human  heart  1  It  must  be  renewed.  I  would 
like,  if  time  permitted,  to  refer  you  to  a  number  of  Scripture  passages 
in  reference  to  the  cluinge,  but  can  only  glance  at  a  few.  Turn  to  the 
3rd  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus,  5th  verse.  Whoever  gets 
it  first,  please  read  it  distinctly.  [The  passage  was  read.]  Now, 
while  turning  to  the  passage  that  runs  close  alongside  that  for  the 
i-enewal  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  turn  to  6th  chapter  St.  Paul's  1st  Epistle 
to  Corinthians,  11th  verse.  Now  do  you  notice  how  closely  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  are 
mentioned  together?  The  Holy  Spirit  always  works  with  Jesus, 
and  Jesus  works  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye 
are  sanctified  in  the  name  of  the  Loi'd  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our 
God."  The  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  spoken  of  in  that 
beautiful  parable,  in  the  4th  chapter  of  Mark,  24th  to  30th  verses, 
about  the  growth  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  begin- 
ning as  a  seed  and  increasing  in  sanctification.  '*  Ye  are  justified 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  For  that  work  of  justification 
let   us  refer  to  the  fifth  chapter  of    Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans^ 
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first  verse.  "Therefore,  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace 
•with  God  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  There  is  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  through  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  look  at  the  life-giving 
infiuence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  through  Christ,  as  spoken  of  in  the  first 
chapter  of  John,  fourth  verse,  and  in  connection  with  that,  if  you  please, 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  first  Corinthians,  forty-fifth  verse.  "  There  we 
have  life  through  His  Spirit,  life  through  Jesus.  The  Spirit  of  God 
sanctifying  and  operating  on  the  human  soul  together."  So  we  might 
look  at  the  various  infiuences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  find  some 
kindred  operations  spoken  of  in  several  texts  of  the  Bible,  which  it 
will  be  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or 
two. 

Q.  Tell  me  why  Nicodemus  came  by  night  1 

A.  He  was  afraid  to  come  by  day. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  was  a  mean  man  and  a  coward  ? 

A.  It  was  more  convenient  t(j  come  by  night.  He  was  afraid  of 
the  Jews.  He  was  a  Pharisee,  a  Jew  himself.  I  don't  blame  him  for 
being  afraid. 

Q.  Is  he  mentioned  again  any  where  ? 

A.  At  the  burial  of  Jesus.  And  you  will  remember  that  at  all 
times  it  was  considered  a  disgrace  to  be  a  follower  of  Jesus,  how 
much  more  when  Jesus  had  just  been  put  to  a  most  ignominious  death. 
Nicodemus  is  spoken  of  again  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  John.  "  The 
same  that  came  to  Jesus  by  night."  What  a  lesson  is  there,!  Look  how 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  increased  in  him ;  watch  the  Spirit's 
growth,  step  by  step,  as  he  grew  in  Christian  grace — exactly  as  the 
Spirit  operated  upon  him  !  There  is  a  great  deal  of  diflTerence  between 
the  times  when  Nicodemus  came  shrinking  as  a  timid  enquirer  to 
Jesus  by  night,  and  his  going  to  Pontius  Pilate,  boldly  saying,  "  I 
want  the  body  of  Jesua" 

Q.  Can  a  sinful,  unforgiven  soul,  enter  heaven 

A.  He  must  be  changed. 

Q.  What  does  Jesus  do  to  lis  ? 

A.  He  forgives. 

Q.  What  does  He  forgive  1 

A.  Our  sins. 

Q.  When  we  come  to  Jesus,  what  do  we  realize  that  He  is  ? 

A.  A  teacher  come  from  God.  Beside  that.  He  is  our  loving 
Master.  "We  can  say  to  Jesus,  then,  we  come  to  Thee.  I  want  to 
reier  you  for  a  moment  to  the  first  chapter  of  John,  fifth  verse.  "  And 
the  light  shineth  in  darkness." 

Q.  Into  what  does  Jesus  shine  1 

A.  Into  our  hearts. 

Q.  In  what  way,  rudely,  to  frighten  or  terrify  us,  or  kindly  1 

A.  Kindly  !  Look  at  the  last  chapter  of  the  hook  of  Malachi,  sec* 
oud  verse,  "  Unto  you  shall  the  Sun  of  Eighteousness  arise  with  heal* 
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ing  in  his  wings."    When  it  is  dark  and  the  sun  rises,  what  power 
has  the  aun  upon  the  darkness  1 
A.  It  dispels  it. 

Here  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  read  his  connected  quotations  from 
the  foregoing  texts  off  the  blackboard,  which  were  found  to  read — 

"  Oh,  Master,  Teacher,  come  from  God, 
We  come  to  Thee  for  light  ; 
Shine  kindly  in  our  darkened  hearts 
And  drive  away  the  night. 

Except  a  man  be  bom  again 
He  caunot  enter  heaven  : 
Spirit  of  God,  renew  our  souls, 
^d  speak  our  sins  forgiven." 

The  above  was  repeated  and  sung  by  the  large  assembly  with 

great  enthusiasm.     Before  being  seated  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  offered 

up  the  following 

PRAYER. 

Oh,  blessed  Master,  thou  Teacher  Divine,  Thou  not  only  earnest 
from  God  but  art  Thyself  the  eternal  Jehovah.  Even  though  we 
come  to  Thee  timid,  even  though  we  be  afraid  to  come,  yet  help  us 
when  we  come,  to  ask  Thee  the  way  of  eternal  life.  Dispel  all  cir 
doubts,  drive  away  all  the  darkness  from  our  souls.  However  dark- 
ened we  are,  do  Thou  shed  upon  us  the  glorious  light  of  Thy  presence. 
Thou  hast  told  us,  unless  we  are  born  again  we  cannot  see  Thy 
kingdom.  O  do  Thou,  by  Thy  Spirit  and  by  the  cleansing  of  Thy 
precious  blood,  renew  us,  wash  us,  cleanse  us  from  every  sin  and 
every  impurity  ;  may  Thy  Holy  Spirit  come  to  us,  speaking  peace 
and  pardon  and  justification  through  Thee,  blessed  Master,  telling 
us  throusrh  Thy  love  and  Thy  precious  blood,  of  the  hope  of  ever- 
lastirij  iif .,  and  Thine  be  the  glory  of  our  salvation.    Amen. 

THE  PASTOR  HELPING  THE  SCHOOL. 


Rev.  A.  Topp. — I  have  been  requested  to  address  this  Institute 
on  the  subject  of  "  The  Pastor  helping  the  school."  I  don't  know  how 
those  who  framed  the  subjects  of  address  intended  this  one  to  be 
treated  ;  but  I  must  just  endeavor  to  treat  it  in  my  own  way.  I  ob- 
serve, however,  from  the  programme  that  the  reins  are  held  very 
tightly  over  us  in  reference  to  time. 

This  topic  implies,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  pastor  has  to  do  with  the 
Sabbath-school.     I  start  with  this  fundamental  principle — the  pastor 
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has   to  do  with  the  school.      T  do  not  know  who  has  to  do  with 
it  if  he  has  not.     Doec  any  one  ask  me  the  question,  "  Should  not  the 
minister  attend  to  his  congregation,  preach  th  >  word  to  them  in  the 
most  eflScient  manner  that  he  can,  with  all  wisdom,  skill  and  atten- 
tion ;  watch  over  them,  guard  them  against  danger  and  temjitation, 
and  seek  to  impress  their  hearts  with  a  sense  of  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  warn  them  against  sin  and  all 
that  is  evil ;  take  every  opportunity,  yea,  searching  out  opportunities 
of  promoting  their  best  interests  by  all  the   means   in  his   power  1" 
Does  any   one  ask  me  that  question  1     I   answer,  Most  certainly. 
"What  is  the  position  that  he  occupies,  if  not  for  these  very   ends  1 
He  is  not  the  pastor,  he  is  not  the  shepherd  of  the  flock,  who  does  not 
regard  himself  as  called — set  apart — for  this  purjjose,  who  does  not 
cheerfully  and  heartily  devote  himself  to  the  work.     Are  there  not 
the  young  1  are  there  not  lambs  in  every  flock  to  be  brought  by-and- 
bye  into  the  fold  ]    In  every  congregation  there  are  the  young  and  the 
old ;  the  young  requiring  milk,  and  the  old  grown-up  people  strong 
meat ;  children  requiring  to  be  instructed  ;  ignorant  exposed  to  pecu- 
liar  temptations,   needing  to  be   guarded  and  preserved  from   these 
dangers.     There  are  parents,   adults,  acquainted  in  a  certain  degree 
generally  with  the  truth,  but  requiring  to  be  stimulated  to  carry  out 
their  knowledge  into  practice  in  their  own  obedience  to  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Christ.     No  one,  I  think,  is  entitled  to  say,  and  no  one  will 
stand  up  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand  and  say,  on  the  authority  of  that 
unerring  standard  of  our  faith,  that  the  latter  are  to  be  the  charge  of 
the  pastor,  and  the  former  are  not  to  be  equally  his  care.     They  re- 
quire his  pastoral  care  as  well  as  the  others.     There  is  nothing  in  their 
circumstances,  nothing  in  the  natural  or  spiritual  world,  to  create  a 
distinction,  as  separating  the  young  from  the  grown-up  and  the  aged 
in  the  constant  incessant  vigilance  and  prayerful  regard  of  the  pastor. 
Did  not  our  Lord,  our  great  Master,  manifest  His  affectionate  and 
tender  care  of  the  young  when  He  took  up  the  child  in  His  arms  and 
put  His  hands  upon  it,  blessed  it,  saying,  "  Sufler  little  children  to 
come  unto  me  1"     Did  He  not  give  the  command  to  Peter,  one  of  His 
apostles,  and  consequently  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  His  ministers  as 
the   successors   of  the  apostles,   as    well  as  the   Church   generally  1 
"  Feed  my  lambs  as  well  as  my  sheep  !"     Does  not  the  word  of  God, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,    commend   the   young  to  the 
special  consideration  of  those  whose  province  it  is  to  feed  the  flock  of 
the  Church  of  God  which  He  has  purchased  with  His  own  blood  ?     I 
have  no  hesitation,  then,  in  laying  down  as  the  foundation  of  my  re- 
marks this  belief  that  the  pastor  ought  to  help  the  school ;  that    he 
ought  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  it ;  that  he  ought  to  regard  it  as  en- 
titled to  his  attention  and  pmyers  for  its  success,  as  much  as  any  de- 
partment of  his  ministerial  work.     I  say  this  in  opposition  to  a  sentl- 
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ment  of  which  I  have  seen  symptoms  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic^ 
although  very  rarely,  but  which  I  never  heard  whispered  in  the 
Church  of  which  I  was  minister  in  the  old  country,  the  sentiment, 
namely,  that  though  the  pastor  may  enter  the  school  and  do  anything 
that  he  may  be  requested,  yet,  that  he  has  scarcely  any  more  influence 
or  autliority  in  it  than  any  other  person.  I  say  this,  too,  in  opposition 
on  the  other  hand  to  the  sentiment  which  a  minister  may  entertain, 
that  he  hus  highei  matters  to  occupy  his  mind  :  that  he  ought  not  to 
be  troubled  with  the  cares  of  the  Sabbath-school :  that  he  might  very 
safely  leave  that  to  be  provided  for  by  the  members  of  his  congregation. 
Now,  as  to  the  former  sentiment,  I  don't  suppose  that  it  is  very 
prevalent  in  any  one  of  the  Churches  .apresented  here — I  should  be 
very  sorry  indeed  if  it  were.  The  Sunday-school  should  not  be  dis- 
associated from  the  labors  of  the  pastor ;  it  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted not  so  much  an  adjunct  of  the  Church  as  part  of  his  minis- 
terial work.  He  should,  himself  acting  in  the  name  of  the  regular 
ofliee-bearers  of  the  Church,  feel  himself  responsible  for  the  eflicient  and 
satisfactory  conduct  of  the  Sabbath-school.  1  say  this,  both  in  regard 
to  congregational  schools  which  may  he  composed  mainly  of  the  young 
of  our  own  congregations,  and  to  mission  schools  in  connection  with 
individual  congregations.  I  believe  were  this  idea  to  prevail,  generally, 
it  would  tend  very  much  to  ^levate  the  value  and  importance  of 
Sabbath-schools ;  to  deepen  and  widen  the  interest  of  the  Sunday-school 
amongst  the  members  of  our  congregations  ;  to  gather  together  larger 
and,  I  believe,  a  more  highly  trained  and  more  cultivated  class  of 
teachers.  Then,  as  to  the  latter  sentimeni,  I  mean,  that  the  pastor 
has  other  things  to  occupy  his  attention — that  the  school  ought  to  be 
his  special  charge.  I  have  heard  of  ministers  who  never  entered  their 
school.  I  am  sure  they  deprived  themselves  of  a  very  great  privilege. 
They  aro  dealing  lightly  with  an  important  part  of  their  charge :  they  are 
withholding  from  the  teachers  a  great  source  of  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion. I  believe  nothing  will  give  greater  delight  to  the  t*»achers  than 
the  co-opei'ation  of  the  pastor  in  their  labours ;  and  I  will  say  this, 
that  by  so  doing  they  are  shutting,  by  their  apjmrent  indifference,  (I 
will  not  say  real,)  the  door  against  a  ready  entrance  to  the  hearts  of 
the  young,  as  well  as  their  parents — a  privilege  which  no  true  pastor 
should  'ner  think  lightly  of. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  say  that  the  pastor  ought  to  help 
the  school,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  undertake  the  work — the  teachers. 
They  are  worthy  of  our  united  sympathy,  the  kindly  attentions  and 
the  sujjport  of  the  pastor  in  every  way.  I  have  always  felt  this. 
The  longer  I  live  as  a  minister,  the  more  do  I  feel  it. 

If  there  is  any  class  in  our  congregations  that  are  entitled  to  the 
sympathy — the  kindly  attentions  of  the  Pastor, — it  is  Sunday  School 
teachers.    The  teachers  are  engaged  in  a  work  that  is  often  spokea 
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of,  thought  of  in  not  very  exalted  terms.  They  are  surrounded  by 
great  di8couragenient&  They  have  much  to  contend  with.  The  pas- 
tor ought  to  know  their  difficulties  and  trials.  They  are  engaged  in  a 
work  which  does  not  draw  around  them  popular  applause,  recjuires  a 
far  higher  motive  than  that  to  enbtire  steadiness,  zeal  and  })er8everanoe. 
The  pastor  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  their  trials  and  difficulties, 
they  look  naturally  to  him  for  sympathy  and  encouragement  in  the 
midst  of  their  difficulties.  Just  as  the  Pastor  himself  is  cheered  in  his 
difficulties  by  the  sympathy  and  sup|)ort,  and  prayers,  and  the  prayer^ 
ful  co-operation  of  his  people,  so  is  it  the  province  of  the  pastor  to  try 
to  elevate — to  lift  up — the  hearts  of  his  teachers,  to  bind  them  to  the 
work  of  the  school  by  cords  that  will  not  be  easily  broken.  No 
doubt,  if  it  is  made  out  that  the  pastor  ought  to  help  the  school ;  the 
question  arises — 

How  IS  HE  TO  DO  IT?  An  answer  to  this  question  embraces 
a  very  wide  field.  I  might  make  general  statements,  but  we  must 
oome  to  particulars,  therefore  1  would  say  just,  in  a  few  words,  that 
the  pastor  nvxi/  help  the  school  by  taking  care  that  the  school  be  sup- 
plied with  a  class  of  zealous.  Christian,  devoted,  intelligent,  efficient 
teachers.  The  success  of  a  school  depends  very  much  —  mainly 
I  should  say,  under  God — on  the  fitness,  and  the  ability,  and  the 
good  management  of  the  Superintendent.  For,  however  interested 
and  concerned  the  pastor  may  be,  if  the  superintendent  is  not  like 
minded,  then  the  work  will  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  marred,  and  things 
will  not  go  on  very  smoothly  and  prosperously.  On  the  other  band, 
if  the  pastor  does  not  pay  that  attention  to  the  school,  which  wo  think 
he  ought  to  pay,  still  the  affectionate  sympathies  of  the  superintendent 
will  do  much  by  the  blessing  of  Ood  to  maintain  the  school.  Minister, 
pastor  and  superintendent  ever  should  be  on  the  best  understanding  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  school.  I  speak  from  personal  experience.  I  well 
know  the  value  of  an  efficient  superintendent.  I  have  been  very  highly 
favoured  in  this  respect.  Then,  again,  the  pastor  may  help  the  school 
very  much  along  with  the  Superintendent  in  suggesting  new  names  for 
teachers,  and  to  endeavour  to  harmonize  one  teacher  with  another,  so  as 
to  create  acommon  interest — one  bond  of  union  among  them — a  common 
design  in  their  zealous  labors,  and  the  prosecution  of  those  lal>or8.  I  ob- 
serVe  further,  that  the  pastor  may  help  the  school  by  endeavouring,  along 
with  the  superintendent,  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  lessons  to  be 
taught ;  and  endeavour,  to  have  an  uniformity  of  lessons,  thus  en< 
abling  the  superintendent  at  the  closing  address,  to  speak  to  the 
scholars  on  the  same  subject.  Thus  the  superintendent  may  improve 
upon,  and  make  deeper  and  more  lasting  impi-essions  upon  their 
hearts.  Though  we  should  make  our  Sabbath-schools  as  attractive 
fliul  interesting  as  possible,  yet  the  great  end  is  to  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  teachings  of  Scripture.      1  feel  strongly  on  this 
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point.  In  our  Bcbool  we  have  the  lessons  printed,  and  give  them  to 
the  scholars,  so  that  ixrhen  they  have  them  in  their  possession  there 
can  bo  no  mistake  about  lessons,  but  can  attend  to  them  at  home. 
Then,  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  month,  the  classed  of  the  school  are 
examined  by  myself  on  the  lessons  that  have  been  gone  through  during 
the  month.  Our  order  of  examination  is  this :  First,  by  the  teachers ; 
then  by  t'tn  superintendent ;  then  at  the  monthly  examination  by 
the  pastor  Liraself. 

/  observe  in  the  third  place  that  the  Pastor  may  help  the  school  by 
his  personal  presence  as  often  as  he  can  conveniently  and  consistently 
with  his  other  duties.  In  the  present  day,  along  with  the  various  de- 
mands that  are  made  upon  a  minister's  time,  it  may  be  scarcely  possible 
for  a  minister  to  carry  out  this  as  he  would  desire  with  reference  to 
the  school ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  always  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  to  the  teachers  to  see  him  in  the  school.  He  will  have 
bn  opportunity  to  observe  what  is  going  on;  he  will  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  the  classes.  Thus  he  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity along  with  the  Superintendent  of  giving  advice,  taking  steps 
to  encourage  teachers  to  suggest  improvements  for  the  progress  of  the 
school.  Once  more,  I  observe  that  the  pastor  may  help  the  school  by 
his  presence  at  the  meetings  of  the  teachers  for  instruction,  also  for 
business.  I  say  he  should  try  to  be  present  at  these  meetings.  These 
teachfirs  meetings  are  of  the  highest  importance  :  they  bring  teachers 
together.  This  very  fact  tends  to  bind  them  together  as  fellow-work- 
ers. Teachers,  generally,  are  very  sensible  of  their  own  individual 
deficiencies  in  unfolding  the  great  truths  of  redemption.  We  feel  this 
as  ministers.  I  might  go  on  to  say  that  the  pastor  might  help  the 
school  by  commending  it,  speaking  well  of  it,  and  by  his  public  recog- 
nition of  the  school  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  I  will  close  by 
saying  that  I  rejoice  heartily  in  this  Institute,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished here.  I  believe  great  good  will  come  out  of  it.  We  should  all 
remember  that  the  future  of  the  Church  depends,  under  God,  very 
miich  upon  the  young.  Pastors  and  the  congregation  cannot  be  doing 
a  more  important  work  than  by  doing  all  that  they  can  for  the  benefit 
'  of  the  school.  "  Inasmuch,"  says  our  Lord,  "  as  ye  did  it  unto  the 
least  of  my  little  ones,  ye  did  it  unto  me." 

Singing  by  the  choir. 

Rev.  W,  Stewart,  B.A.,  said — 


WHY  SHOULD  THE  PASTOR  HELP  THE  SCHOOL  ? 


The  pastor  should  help  the  school,  because  the  school  is  an  im 
{wrtant  part  of  the  work  of  the  Church.     We  talk  about  our  schools 
being  nurseries  of  the  Church ;  I  think  the  school  is  not  only  a  nursery 
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of  the  Church,  biit  the  child  of  the  Church.  It  is  m  much  a  depart, 
toent  of  the  Church  as  the  weekly  prayer-moeting;  and  I  hold  that 
every  true  pastor  will  make  his  influence  felt  in  every  part  of  the 
church's  work.  Indeed,  as  has  been  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Topp,  the 
pastor  is  a  shepherd  ;  and  the  shepherd  should  look  aftof  the  lamlw  as 
well  as  the  sheep  ;  the  young,  as  well  ah  the  old.  Again,  the  pastor 
should  help  the  school,  because  it  offers  a  most  promising  harvest  in 
which  to  carry  out  the  groat  work  of  the  Christian  minintry.  What 
is  the  woik  of  the  Christian  ministry  1  I  answer,  just  to  seek  souls 
for  Jesus.  In  every  school  there  are  always  to  be  found  some  who 
Hre  anxious  about  their  souls,  and  earnestly  enquire  what  must  they 
do  to  be  saved  1  Asa  general  fact,  I  think  it  may  be  stated,  giithei-ed 
from  the  experience  of  the  past,  that  fully  one-third  of  the  members 
that  are  admitted  on  a  profossion  of  their  faith  into  our  Christian 
churches,  come  fix)m  the  ranks  of  the  Sunday-school ;  and  therefore, 
as  no  department  of  the  minister's  work  offers  a  quicker  return,  or 
larger  reward  than  this,  1  believe,  that  the  minister  ought  es|)eciHlly,  to 
help  the  school ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  are  ministers  who  look  upon 
the  school  as  something  altogether  out  of  the  range  of  their  proper 
work,  or  else  beneath  their  notice. 

How  SHALL  THE  Pastor  HELP  THE  ScHOoL  1  (1)  Chiefly  by 
praying  for  the  school  in  the  public  services  of  the  sanctuary.  This 
will  show  hii^  own  interest  in  the  school,  and  it  will  awaken  the 
interest  of  the  parents  and  teachers  in  the  school  as  well,  and  above 
all  it  will  bring  down  blessings  from  above,  from  whence  will  flow 
gracious  answers  to  prayer.  I  might  answer  the  question  negatively, 
as  follows  :  The  Pastor  ought  to  help  the  school  negatively  bi/  not 
being  the  Superintendent  himself.  I  know  there  are  some  who  differ 
from  me  on  this  point,  some  who  hold  that  the  Pastor  ought  to  be, 
ex-offido^  the  Superintendent  of  the  school.  I  maintain  that  Pastors 
must  be  stronger  men,  physically,  than  they  are  at  present  j  and 
stronger  men  mentally  too,  if  they  can  efticiently  superintend  the 
school  and  the  work  of  preaching  twice  on  the  Sabbath-  not  to  speak 
of  the  other  appointments  and  labours  during  the  rest  of  the  week. 
If  a  Minister  exercised  the  office  of  Superintendent  on  the  Lord's-' 
day,  he  would  be  very  apt  to  enter  the  pulpit  with  a  husky  voice  and 
a  worn-out  frame.  He  ought  not  to  do  it.  Again,  a  Minister  will 
not  help  the  school,  by  meddling  with  the  minor  details  that  always 
will  arise  in  Sabbath-school  organizations  and  management.  These 
he  should  leave  in  all  confidence  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent 
fmd  the  other  officers  of  the  school.  •  . 

Then  positively  the  pastor  should  help  the  school  by  praying  for 
it.  What  would  I  think,  do  you  suppose,  if  I  wont  to  a  prayer- 
meeting,  and  if  brother  after  brother  should  engage  in  prayer  and  not 
one  single  petition  should  be  offered  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  that  the 
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Lord  wohKI  help  thn  Pastor  who  waa  leading  the  meeting  ?    1  hav6 
attended  prayer-meetings  of  that  kind,  and  hav«'  gone  away  grieved  ill 
my  very  heart.     If  a  Minister  feels  that  way,  h^w  must  the  8ii|)erin- 
tendent  and  teachers  fool  when  this  great  department  of  the  Church's 
work  is  entirely  ignored  in  the  prayers  of  the  fcanctuary.     Again,  a 
rustor  can  help  the  school  by  visiting  it.     How  frequently  ho  should 
do  BO,  I  will   not  venture  to  say.     If  he  could  do  so  every  Lord's* 
day  afternoon,   well.      Perhaps  his  visit  should  not  continue  longer 
than  half-an-hour  at  a  time.     He    should  certainly  not  bo  regarded 
as  an   intruder  upon   the   school;    everybody    should   be   delighted 
to  see  hiui, — and  1  have  no  doubt  they  will  as  long  as  he  couducta 
himself  in  a  proper  way.     In  this  manner  ho  would  got  to  know  the 
children  by  name,  or  at  all  events  be  able  to  recognizo  them  by  their 
countenances  when  they  meet  him,  with  smiling  faces,  upon  the  street. 
Again,  a  Pastor  can  help  the  school  by  giving  advice — not  obtruding 
it— but  giving  it  when  it  is  asked  for.     Some  people  are  very  fond  of 
giving  advice,  believing  that  it  is  '*  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive."    If  the  Pastor  shows  by  his  conduct  to  the  school  that  he  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  school,  he  will  have  many  an 
opiHjrtunity  of  giving  advice,  both  to  the  Suj)erintendont  and  to  the 
teachers,  on  difficult  points  that  may  arise.     Indeed,  I  think  that  a 
Pastor  should  himoelf  have  previously  been  a  Sunday-school  teacher. 
I  maintain  that  the  Pastor,  in  order  to  efficiently  help  the  school  as  he 
ought  to  do,  should  perhaps  bear  a  somewhat  similar  relation  to  the 
Bchc^l  that  an  experienced  officer  would  do  to  the  untrained  militia 
of  the  provinces.     He  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  them  how  tti  do  the 
thing,  and  do  it  actually  before  their  very  eyes,  so  that  they  may  see 
how  it  is  done  in  the  best  possible  way.     A  Pastor  can  help  the  school 
by  seeking  after  the  necessary  requisites.     He  ought  to  have  greater 
influence  over  the  minds  of  its  meml>ers  than  any  other  person.     He 
is  in  a  better  position  than  any  other  person  to  become  acquainted 
with,  and  to  find  out  among  his  congregation,  those  who  are  the  best 
adapted  for  the  work  ;  and  whenever  he  sees  such  a  one,  it  is  his  duty 
to  go  to  him  and  say, — "  My  brother,  or  sister,  I  think  it  is  ynir  duty 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Sunday-school  work."     Wliat  other  re- 
quisites are  there  ?    The  right  kind  of  books  are  wanted.     Be  should 
see  that  they  are  sound  ;  and  whenever  a  deficiency  in  this  respect 
needs  to  be  supplied,  a  word  from  him  will  often  secure  the  desired 
result.     Again,  a  Pastor  should  help  the  school  by  commending  it  to 
the  parents  in  his  pastoral  visitations.     It  happens  sometimes  that 
people  are  very  negligent  in  sending  their  children  to  the  school  :  a 
word  from  the  Pastor  will  help  greatly  in  this  direction.     Again,  a 
Pastor  may  help  the  school  by  jireaching  to  and  for  the  school.    I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Pastor, — and  certainly  a  good  thing 
for  the  children, — if  he  were  to  devote  at  least  five  minutes  of  every 
sermon  especially  to  suit  the  understanding  of  the  children  that  attend 
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the  Churct  on  the  LordWay  morning.  This  is  my  answer,  then,  to 
the  question,  "How  may  the  Pastor  help  the  schooll"  Negatively,! 
by  not  being  its  Superintendent,  and  not  meddling  with  the  minor  I 
details  of  business.  Positively,  by  praying  for  it— by  visiting  it — by 
giving  advice,  where  a  good  and  fitting  opportunity  presented  itself— 
by  securing  for  the  school,  as  far  as  he  could,  all  the  necessary  requi- 
sites, in  the  form  of  good  teachers  and  good  books — 'by  recommending 
it  to  parents  at  their  homes — and  by  preaching  to  and  for  the  school. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  was  of  opinion  that  a  pastor  might  not  only 
help  the  school  by  not  being  the  acting  superintendent,  but  by  also 
not  taking  charge  of  one  of  the  Bible-classes,  as  was  sometimes  done 
during  the  time  the  school  was  in  session ;  for  by  so  doing,  he  was  | 
devoting  to  one  paarticular  class  what  properly  belonged  to  the  whole 
school.  It  was  the  Pastor's  business  to  seek  to  funiish  material,  to 
recommend  efficient  persons  as  teachers,  in  getting  others  to  take  hold  of  j 
the  work,  rather  than  that  he  should  himself  engage  in  it.  It  was  a  grand 
thing  to  be  a  soldier,  but  grander  to  be  an  able  general ;  and  it  was 
in  this  latter  capacity  that  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  pastors  to 
act  in  relation  to  the  Sunday-school,  rather  than  in  the  former.  He 
should  be  the  controlling  spirit  of  the  school ;  personally  acquainted 
with  the  teachers,  and  prepared  to  offer  suggestions  to  the  superinten- 
dent in  regard  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  school.  He  regarded 
the  Sabbath-school  as  not  only  the  child  of  the  Church,  but  the  Church 
of  the  child ;  and  as  such,  was  a  proper  part  of  the  pastor's  charge ;  his 
visits  are  always  welcomed  by  the  superintendent  and  teachers,  as  well 
as  by  the  ))right  faces  of  the  little  ones  themselves.  He  should  be 
present  occasionally  at  the  teachers'  meeting ;  and  he  (Mr.  t^ohnson) 
thought  that  the  pastor  should,  at  times,  devote  a  whole  sermon  to  the 
children. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kino  wished  to  refer  to  one  particular  point  that  had 
not  been  referred  to,  and  that  was,  that  the  pastor  could,  most  effec- 
tually, help  the  Sabbath-school  by  seeking  to  engender  on  the  minds  of 
his  people  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  Christ :  that  if  pastors  could  so 
preach  as  to  inspire  the  m  timbers  of  their  Church  with  this  noble  en- 
thusiasm, this  self-devoted  interest  in  the  Saviour's  cause,  it  was  the 
very  highest  service  to  the  school  that  he  cculd  render.  He  was  not 
sure  about  the  desirability  of  pastors  attending  the  teachers'  meeting. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  teachers  were  apt,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  depend  too  much  upon  their  pastor  ;  it  was  best  that  such  meetings 
should  be  left  to  themselves,  conscious  that  the  efficient  conduct  of  the 
meeting  depended  upon  themselves. 

Mr.  Clarke  strongly  urged,  that  while  it  was  the  minister's  duty 
to  visit  and  interest  himself  in  the  Sunday-schooli  he  should  at  all  times 
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ise,  it  was  the 


refrain  from  interfering  or  unnecessarily  meddling  with  either  the 
superintendent  or  teachers  in  the  discharge  of  their  work.  His  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  that  of  the  officers  of  the  school,  with  regard  to  one 
another,  should  be  free  from  any  thing  approaching  to  jealousy ;  there 
should  exist  a  perfect  harmony  among  them, — the  pastor's  appearance 
should  be  ever  welcomed.  Within  his  (Mr.  Clarke's)  experience  he  can 
remember  when  it  was  regarded  that  the  minister  had  no  right  to  go 
into  the  school,  and  that  any  suggestion  coming  from  him  was  an  un- 
waiTantable  interference.  That  time,  he  was  glad,  had  passed  away, 
and,  he  believed,  that  one  of  the  grand  results  of  this  Institute  would 
be  to  perfect  that  harmony  so  desirable  between  pastors  and  Sabbath- 
school  teachers. 

Another  Gbntlemak  said  that  the  amount  of  help  to  be  expected 
from  a  pastor  depended  upon  circumstances.  Sometimes  a  minister  has 
his  flock  widely  scattered,  and  hia  duties  in  consequence  rendered  very 
laborious.  There  were  many  things,  he  observed,  which  kept  a  minister 
away  from  the  Sabbath-school  when  he  would  like  to  be  there,  and  it 
was  the  duty  of  teachers  to  take  such  circumstances  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Martin  said  he  was  glad  to  see  so  many  ministers  present. 
He  would  suggest  to  them,  that  another  way  i>astors  can  help  the  school 
ia,  by  preaching  to  the  children  at  least  once  in  three  months,  or  oftener 
if  possible.  He  referred  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newton,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng,  of  New  York,  in  this  connection,  as  noble  examples 
worthy  to  be  followed.  He  believed  that  if  ministers  only  knew  how 
interested  children  were  whenever  they  spoke  in  such  a  way  that  they 
could  understand,  it  would  induce  them  to  take  a  more  active  interest 
in  their  welfare. 

Rev.  A.  Taylor  remarked  that  he  liked  the  idea  of  the  pastor  preach- 
ing to  the  children ;  but  he  did  not  like  it  only  once  in  three  months. 
He  used  to  preach  to  his  children  once  a  month,  the  last  Sunday  after- 
noon of  each  month.  He  had,  on  these  occasions,  larger  congregations 
of  the  older  people  present,  and  he  could  often  have  a  hit  at  these  over 
the  children's  shoulders.  It  was  his  privilege  to  have  been  brought 
up  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Tyng,  and  he  remembered  a  great  many 
of  the  texts  that  he  (Dr.  Tyng)  used  to  preach  from,  and  a  great  many 
truths  that  he  told  them:  simply,  because  he  had  such  an  earnest, 
convincing,  and  pleasant  way  of  telling  them.  Dr.  Newton  was  also 
very  successful  in  this  respect.  I  remember,  continued  Mr.  Taylor,  in 
an  Institute  we  had  in  Philadelphia,  this  subject  of  preaching  to  the 
children  came  up.  Dr.  Newton  said,  that  he  preached  to  his  children 
once  a  month.  Another  good  brother,  who  had  great  success,  remarked 
that  he  made  it  a  rule  to  preach  no  sermon  that  had  not  a  great 
deal  in  it  that  a  child  could  understand.  I  think  that  if  we,  as  minis- 
ters, in  our  public  ministrations,  were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  at 
least  half  of  our  audience  were  under  20  years  of  age,  we  would  not 
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beglect  them  ;  but  would  endeavour  to  bring  almost  the  whole  of  it 
somewhere  near  their  comprehension.  Thank  God  for  what  pastors 
are  doing  in  our  Sabbath-schools  1  Brethren,  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  important  than  another  in  connection  with  the  pastoral  work,  it 
is  the  work  of  the  Sabbath-school.  Let  pastor  and  teacher  co-operate, 
for  the  pastor  and  the  teacher  and  the  parent  are  one  in  this  respect  j 
their  object  is  one ;  there  should  be  no  competition,  no  clashing  the 
one  with  the  other,  but  united,  and  earnest  co-operation, 
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Qitestion.  Can  an  ordinary  teacher  hope  to  learn  and  give  such 
lessons  as  we  have  seen  here  to-night  1 

Answer.  Perhaps  not  precisely  the  same.  Every  teacher  has  not 
a  poetic  gift.  They  might,  however,  take  very  valuable  hints  from  the 
lessons  given  to-night. 

Q  Is  it  desirable  that  the  pastor  should  teach  the  Bible-class  at 
the  same  time  and  place  where  the  school  is  in  session  1 

A.  I  think  not,  unless  perhaps  he  has  a  class  of  young  persons 
that  he  is  training  to  be  teachers  at  some  future  day. 

Q.  If  a  child  is  inattentive,  or  playful,  so  as  to  disturb  the  others, 
what  would  you  do  1 

A.  In  such  a  case,  inattention  arises  from  one  of  two  causes — 
either  a  bad  disposition,  or  simply  thoughtlessness.  I  would  try  and 
6ee  the  child  alone,  and  talk  quietly  and  affectionately  with  him  or  her 
about  the  matter. 

Q.  Are  rewards  good  things  in  a  school  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  any  particular  good  come  from  them.  I  would 
rather  be  without  them. 

Q.  Is  it  prudent  to  have  long  or  general  prayers  in  the  school  1 

A.  Except  in  the  closet,  where  you  can  pray  as  long  as  the  Spirit 
moves  you,  I  don't  think  it  is  prudent  to  have  long  prayers  at  any  time 
or  in  any  placa  Better  to  be  short  and  to  the  point,  and  let  your 
prayers,  as  far  as  possible,  bear  upon  the  subject  of  the  lesson. 

Q.  Should  the  teacher  be  obliged  to  use  a  set  form  of  questions? 

A.  1  think  not,  decidedly.  The  teacher  ought  to  be  allowed  some 
latitude  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment.  1  believe  if  a  teacher 
uses  set  questions  they  will  rather  hamper  him  than  otherwise. 

Q.  Ought  the  Superintendent  regularly  to  teach  a  class  1 

A.  I  don't  think  he  ought  ever  to  teach  a  class, — at  the  same  time 
he  should  occasionally  examine  the  classes. 

Q,  Should  the  pastor  preside  at  teachers'  meetings 

A.  I  think  not  always.  His  rigfu  to  preside  should  be  recog- 
nized ;  but  in  ordinary  business  meetings  it  is  just  as  well  to  let  the 
Superintendent  preside. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  better  for  the  pastor  to  talk  to  the  scholars  than  to 
«o  to  the  desk  and  preach  t 

A.  I  don't  approve,  generally,  of  preaching  in  the  school.  If  the 
pastor  h:is  the  gift  of  talking  instead  of  preaching,  let  him  talk  short 
and  to  the  point. 

Q.  Should  the  pastor  be  substituted  for  a  teacher,  if  necessary  ? 

A  "When  a  teacher  is  absent  I  would  not  myself  object  to  teach  a 
class. 

Q.  Should  the  pastor,  who  does  not  visit  the  Sabbath -school,  be  re- 
quested to  do  so  ? 

A.  I  should  rather  think  he  ought  to  be  very  emphatically  invited 
to  do  so. 

Q.  Should  teachers  read  stories  to  the  children  in  school  hours  ? 

A.  I  think  not  j  especially  if  they  read  the  stories  merely  to  fill 
up  time. 

Q.  If  you  were  a  teacher  would  you  invite  your  scholars  to  your 
home,  and  how  would  you  entertain  them  ? 

A.  If  I  had  a  home  where  I  could  invite  them  occasionally,  I 
would  do  so.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  children  may  be  enter- 
tained— by  books,  pictures,  music,  conversation,  and  so  on.  As  to 
the  question  whether  I  would  supply  tea  and  refreshments,  every 
teacher  must  decide  that  point  for  himself. 

Q.  Ought  a  pastor  to  be  the  teacher  of  the  teachers'  Bible-class  1 

A.  I  think  so,  if  he  is  fit  for  the  work  ;  everyone  has  not  the  gift 
of  teaching  a  Bible-class  successfully.  The  superintendent  is  often 
better  fitted  for  it.  A  pastor  has  so  many  other  pressing  duties  that  he 
may  be  excused  this  one,  if  another  suitable  person  can  be  found. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  most  desirable  manner  of  collecting 
for  the  school  and  the  Church  at  large  ?  Will  you  kindly  suggest  a  better 
way  than  the  present  begging  and  coaxing  system  1 

A.  Well,  there,  is  only  one  better  plan  that  I  can  suggest,  and 
that  is, — "  Every  one  of  you,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  lay  by  in 
store  according  as  God  has  prospered  him."  I  am  heartily  sick  of  the 
present  system. 

Q.  Can  the  Sabbath-school  be  made  to  include  the  congregation  1 
There  is  too  little  Bible  study  in  our  days.  Cannot  adults  be  brought 
to  study  it  together  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt,  but  great  good  can  be  done  here.  There  is  a 
sac)  lack  in  this  particular  direction,  and  any  one  that  can  solve  the 
pi'oblem.  How  to  do  it,  will  be  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  uni- 
versal Church, 

Q.  Is  it  profitable  to  have  unconverted  teachers,  or  those  who  are 
not  proved  to  be  Christians  1 

A.  I  think,  as  a  nile,  you  should  get  converted  teachers  if  you 
can.  Still,  if  a  man  or  woman  of  good  moral  character  should  offer^ 
ilon't  refuse  them. 
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Q.  Is  iC  well,  in  all  cases,  to  teach  In  all  the  classes  the  same 
lesson  as  the  senior  scholars  1 

At  Perhaps  not  always.  Sometimes  you  have  to  read  portions 
of  Scripture  that  you  could  scarcely  treat  in  an  interesting  way,  bo 
that  an  infant-class  would  comprehend  them. 

Q.  If  a  pastor  attends  teachers'  meetings,  will  it  be  s<Jtting  the 
teachers  a  good  example  if  he  comes  late  ? 

A.  That  depends  altogether  upon  circumstances^  If  he  has  come 
there  to  preside  over  the  meeting,  manifestly  it  is  bad  j  but  if  he  comes 
occasionally,  as  a  visitor,  there  is  nothing  amiss  in  arriving  late.  Bear 
in  mind  that  he  has  many  other  duties. 

Q.  AVould  not  Mr.  Taylor's  model  lesson  be  impracticable  with- 
out a  blackboard  illustration  1 

A.  (Bj  Mr.  Taylor.)  I  can  only  say,  that  if  you  want  to  teach  a 
blackboard  lesson  you  will  find  it  handy  to  have  a  blackboard. 
(Laughter.) 

Q.  Should  the  Superintendent  review  the  school  lesson  every 
Sabbath,  <n'  would  it  be  better  to  devote  one  Sunday  a  month  to  a 
more  thorough  review  i 

A.  I  think  the  Sui)erintendent  might  be  guided  to  some  extent 
^y  the  chai-acter  of  the  lesson.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  as  well  every 
Sunday  to  gather  up  the  points  of  the  lesson^  so  as  to  bring  them 
distinctly  before  the  minds  of  the  scholars. 

Q.  Should  a  teacher,  who  attends  dancing  parties  or  balls,  be 
continued  in  the  school  1 

A.  If  you  know  any  good  reason  why  these  two  kinds  of  schools 
{i.e.  Sunday-schools  and  daiKjing- schools)  should  be  joined  together, 
you  can  now  declare  it.  I  know  of  none.  If  you  allow  unconverted 
and  ungodly  people  to  be  the  judges,  they  will  tell  you,  with  great 
unanimity,  that  it  is  a  most  inconsistent  thing  for  any  one  calling 
himself  a  Christian  to  engage  in.  I  think  it  is  tioie  our  opinions  were 
against  it  too. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  if  the  pastor  was  to  preach  a  sermon  to  the 
young  now  and  again  it  would  be  a  help  to  the  teachers  1 

A.  I  think  it  would,  decidedly.  Good  for  the  children  too.  I  will 
go  further  and  say,  that  if  they  will  make  all  their  sermons  so  that  the 
children  can  understand  them,  adults  will  appreciate  them  better. 

Q.  Should  novels  be  distributed  from  the  school  library  1 

A.  They  should  not  be  distributed  from  the  school  library  or  any- 
where else. 

Q.  Suppose  a  superintendent  does  not  speak  to  the  teachers  in  the 
school  for  say  foiur  or  five  weeks,  do  you  think  it  right  1 — Should  he  not 
encourage  the  teachers  1 

A.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  answer  that  question.  1  can  imagine  that 
a  very  good  superintendent  in  many  respects  might  not  have  the  gift 
in  speaking  as  readily  as  some  others.     I  heard  it  said  of  a  certain  n^as/ 
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remarkable  for  his  acuteness,  that  he  could  held  Me  tongue  in  eight 
different  languages.  Still,  the  superintendent  should  try  to  be  friendly 
with  his  teachers, 

Q.  Are  socials  and  pic-nics  of  importance  to  the  Sabbath-school, 
and  how  may  they  be  turned  to  the  best  account  1 

A.  I  never  regard  them  as  very  important  things  myself.  It  Is  a 
very  pleasant  thing  to  get  the  children  into  a  cool  grove  on  a  summer's 
afternoon ;  but  these  things  ought  to  be  sparingly  indulged  in.  To 
turn  them  to  the  best  account,  have  them  but  seldom — in  the  summer 
let  them  have  a  good  time  and  enjoy  themselves.  Don't  bother  them 
with  any  long  speeches. 

Q.  Is  it  wise  to  devote  regular  services,  occasionally,  exclusively 
to  the  children? 

A.  I  suppose  it  means  to  substitute  a  service  for  the  children  for 
the  regular  services  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  effect  any 
change  in  a  congregation  where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  a  cer- 
tain state  of  things.  It  might  be  advisable  to  have  children's  services 
in  addition. 

Q.  What  would  you  recommend  to  put  a  stop  to  children  coming 
late,  and  to  prevent  them  leaving  the  room,  except  in  cases  of 
necessity  ? 

A.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  get  all  the  children  promptly  at  the 
beginning.  Try  to  secure  the  co-oj)eration  of  the  parents.  1  know  of  a 
school  in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  where  each  scholar  gets  from  the  super- 
intendent a  printed  document,  which  must  be  signed  by  the  parents 
before  the  scholar  is  admitted.  The  document  states  that  they  desire 
their  child  should  be  received  into  the  school ;  and  thus  their  in- 
fluence is  obtained  to  secure  the  child's  prompt  attendance.  As  re- 
gards leaving  the  room,  the  door  should  be  guarded,  and  none  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  out  until  the  exercises  are  over. 

Q.  Do  tell  us  what  can  be  done  for  a  member  who  visits  the 
school  once  or  twice  during  the  year,  and  when  he  does  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance chills  the  whole  school  by  hi&  manners?     (Laughtei*.) 

A.  If  his  coming  has  that  effect,  he  must  be  ven/  unmannerly.  I 
would  recommend  you  to  teach  him  better  manners.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceptional case. 

Q.  If  you  had  infant  and  adult  classes  at  your  table,  would  you 
not  have  diifferent  kinds  of  meats, — veal  for  one,  beef,  pork,  and  so  on, 
for  the  other  ? 

A.  Certainly.     Milk  for  babes  ;  meat  for  strong  men. 

Q.  When  one  is  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Sunday-school 
music,  and  so  is  expected  to  have  good  singing,  yet  is  never  allowed 
five  minutes  for  instruction  and  practice,  how  is  this  very  desirable 
object  to  be  accomplished  ? 

A.  I  don't  know,  unless  you  have  some  evening  during  the  week. 
I  most  say,  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  good  singing  in  the  school,  but 
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I  never  like  to  take  half  an  hour  of  the  Sabbath  for  mere  practice. 
The  Lord's-day  ought  to  be  strictly  for  worship. 

Q.  "What  would  be  the  best  means  to  adopt  with  a  boy  who  uses 
bad  language  in  school  ? 

A.  I  think  I  would  first  try  the  effect  of  a  private  talk  with  the 
boy.  There  are  very  few  boys  wlio  are  not  open  to  conviction.  If 
this  failed  I  would  reprove  him  in  presence  of  the  school ;  and  if 
that  failed  I  would  expel  him.     Better  one  suffer  than  many. 

Q.  How  often  should  the  pastor  visit  and  address  the  school  1 

A.  That  must  depend,  to  some  extent,  upon  his  own  engage- 
ments. I  should  say,  as  often  as  he  conveniently  can ;  scarcely 
feasible  every  Sunday,  but  say  at  intervals  of  a  month. 

Q,  Do  you  thiuk  addresses  to  the  children,  as  a  whole,  are  bene- 
ficial ;  if  so,  would  you  ask  the  teachers  to  take  their  tm-n  in  these 
exercises  ? 

A.  I  think  addresses  to  children  are  very  beneficial  If  you  have 
anybody  that  can  addrees  them — it  is  a  gift,  a  faculty.  I  think  I 
should  try  the  teachei-s  in  this  matter,  and  find  out  who  is  the  most 
gifted  for  this  exercise. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  way  of  maintaining  the  interest  of  the  young 
men's  Bible-class  1 

A.  Too  comprehensive  for  to-night, 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  blackboard  exercises,  such  as  we  have 
been  favored  with  this  evening,  are  practical  in  classes  as  well  as  in 
schools,  as  a  •".'hole  1 

A.  I  think  there  might  be  a  difficulty  sometimes.  Half  a  dozen 
teachers  might  each  represent  the  lesson  in  a  different  way,  according 
to  his  or  her  abilities,  and  this  would  embarrass  the  Superintendent 
in  his  blackboard  lesson  before  the  whole  school.  Still,  I  think  these 
miniature  blackboards,  or  book-slates,  as  they  are  called,  might  be 
useful  in  individual  classes  for  illustrating  some  lessons. 

Q.  How  would  you  treat  an  incorrigible  child  1 

A.  If  he  is  incorrigible,  that  is  the  end  of  him.  I  suppose  the 
point  of  the  question  is  this,  that  some  teacher  has  had  a  child  upon 
whom  he  could  hitherto  make  no  impression.  You  should  talk  with 
him,  pray  with  him,  and  for  him.  I  hardly  know  what  to  say,  unless 
I  knew  the  pai-ticulars  of  the  case. 

Q.  What  is  best  to  be  done  with  teachers  who  absent  them- 
selves without  notice,  or  providing  a  substitute  1  Is  not  such  conduct 
cruel  to  the  Superintendent  when  he  has  quite  enough  to  do  to  attend 
to  his  own  responsible  duties  without  the  addition  of  class  teaching  1 

A.  Apart  from  the  Superintendent's  duty,  I  admit  it  is  very 
wrong  for  a  teacher  to  absent  himself,  especially  without  giving  notice, 
or  providing  a  substitute. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Temperance  Societies  in  the  school  1 
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A.  Intemperance  is  the  ruin  of  more  young  men  than  any  other 
vice.  Each  school  must  be  guided,  to  some  extent,  by  its  own  circum- 
stances. I  recommend  temperance  meetings  on  a  week  evening,  so  as 
to  devote  the  Sabbath  to  the  exercises  of  the  lesson  j  but  whenever  I 
could  get  a  legitimate  opportunity  on  the  Sabbath,  I  would  not  fail 
to  inculcate  temperance  principles  there. 

Tlie  proceedings  of  the  evening  terminated  with  the  singing  of  the 
doxology,  and  the  pronouncing  of  the  benediction  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Sutherland. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING.— THIRD  SESSION. 

Singing — "  Thei*e  is  a  work  to  do  for  Jesus." 

Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  read  the  third  chapter  Acts  of  Apostles,  and 
offered  up  prayer. 

It  had  been  a  matter  of  enquiry  among  some  of  the  teachers  as 
to  "whether  it  was  practicable  to  teach  the  same  lesson  to  both  the 
larger  children  of  the  school,  and  the  very  small  children.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  this  evening  furnished  a  complete  answer  to  this  question, 
and  must  have  unquestionably  set  at  rest  any  lingering  doubts  that 
any  may  have  had  as  to  its  solution  in  the  affirmative.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  the  same  lesson  was  respectively  taught  by  the  different 
teachers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to,  first,  an  infant  class,  composed 
of  about  a  dozen  very  small  childi*en  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Hamilton  j  then,  to  what  was  termed  the  "  intermediate 
class,''  comprising  young  persons  of  a  more  advanced  age,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Blaikie  ;  and  last  of  all,  to  the  members  of 
the  Institute  present,  who,  for  the  time  being,  were  regarded  as  the 
"senior  class,"  by  Rev.  G.  Cochran.  The  subject  selected  was 
Abraham  Offering  up  Isaac.     (Genesis  xxii.  1-14.) 

The  first  in  order  on  the  programme  was  the  Infant  Class  Les- 
son, by  Mr.  William  Hamilton.  The  very  nature  of  this  lesson,  of 
course,  demanded  the  presence  of  a  few  children  of  such  an  age  as 
usually  compose  what  are  termed  **  an  infant  class,"  and  this  had  been 
provided  in  the  arrangements  of  the  committee,  as  already  intimated. 
The  little  children  were  ranged  in  the  front  seats  immediately  faclag 
their  teacher,  who  began  as  follows  : — 
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INFANT  CLASS   LESSON. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hamilton — Now,  children,  we  will  commence  by  sing- 
ing  two  verses  of  "  Come,  children,  hail  the  Prince  of  Peace,"  [After 
the  class  hud  finished  singing  tliis  beautiful  hymn,  Mr.  Ilamilton 
asked] — 

Q.  What  do  we  do  next  1 
A.  We  pray. 

Well,  then,  let  us  pray  as  we  do  in  our  own  school.  Please  re- 
peat after  me.  "  Our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  great  goodness 
to  us,  Thy  sinful  children.  Oh  !  let  us  not  forget  that  Thou  did'st 
send  Thy  dear  Son,  Jesus,  to  die  for  ua  Give  us  new  hearts  full  of 
love,  for  our  dear  Saviour.  Help  us  to  show  our  love  by  obeying 
Thee,  and  trusting  Thee,  as  Abraham  did.  Forgive  our  sins  for  Jesus' 
sake."     Amen. 

Teacher.  Now,  our  lesson  is  in  the  first  book  in  the  Bible.     Tell 
me  the  name  of  the  book. 
Children.  Genesis. 
T.  What  chapter  of  Genesis  1 
C.  Twenty-second. 

Mr.  Hamilton  then  read  a  few  verses  of  this  chapter,  the  children 
repeating  after  him. 

T.  Who  did  God  speak  to  1  (referring  to  the  first  verse.) 
C  Abraham. 
T.  And  Abraham  said — 
C.  Here  am  I. 

T.  Now,  did  God  ever  speak  to  a  little  child  ? 
C.  Yes. 

T.  What  was  his  name  ? 
C.  Samuel. 

T.  What  did  Samuel  answer  ?  ' 

C.  Here  am  I. 

T.  Can  God  speak  to  little  children  as  well  as  grown-up  people  1 
C.  Yes. 

T.  Does  he  speak  to  you  1 
C.  Yes. 

T.  Does  he  speak  to  you,  as  he  did  to  Abraham  or  Samuel  ? 
C.  No. 

T.  How  does  He  speak  to  you  1 
C.  By  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  His  word. 

T.  Does  He  speak  to  you  in  any  other  way  ?  When  you  meet  in 
the  Sabbath-school  who  speaks  to  you  ? 
C.  Our  teacher. 
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T.  Does  he  speak  to  you  his  own  words,  or  what  he  gets  out  of 
the  Bible? 

C.  What  he  gets  out  of  the  Bible. 

T.  This  Bible  is  God's  word,  and  He  speaks  to  you,  through  your 
teacher,  from  the  Bible.  Before  you  go  to  bed  you  repeat  something. 
What  is  it  1 

C.  Our  prayers. 

T.  Who  instructed  you  to  pray  ] 

C.  Our  parents. 

T.  Thus  God  speaks  to  you  through  your  parents. 

And  in  like  manner  he  pointed  out  that  God  spoke  to  children 
from  the  pulpit. 

T.  What  did  Abraham  do  first  when  God  spoke  to  him  1 

C.  Listen. 

T.  What  next? 

C.  Answer. 

T.  Then,  when  God  speaks  to  you  what  should  you  do  first  ? 

C.  Listen. 

T.  Yes,  you  should  listen  to  God's  voice,  and  then  it  is  your  duty 
to  answer  and  obey. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  after  reading  the  second  verse,  proceeded  to  cate- 
chise them  as  follows  : — 

T.  And  God  said,  Take  now  thy  — — 

C.  Son. 

T.  The  Son !     His  name  was 

0.  Isaac. 

T.  And  get  thee  to  the  land  of  — — 

C.  Moriah. 

T.  And  offer  me  there        - 

C.  A  burnt-offering. 

T.  Another  word  for  offering  ! 

C.  A  gift. 

T.  What  do  you  mean  by  burning  anything  ? 

C.  To  set  it  on  fire. 

T.  A  burnt-offering,  then,  is  a  gift  that  is  given  to  be  burnt. 

In  order  to  give  the  class  some  conception  of  God's  omniscience, 
Mr.  Hamilton  proceeded : — 

T.  Are  there  many  people  here  to-night  ? 

C.  Yea. 

T.  How  do  you  know  ? 

C.  Because  we  can  see  them. 

T.  Can  they  see  you  ?  i 

C.  Yes. 
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T.  If  it  was  perfectly  dark,  could  they  see  you  9 

C.  No. 

T.  Could  God  see  you  ? 

C.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton  then  in  a  few  simple  words  sought  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  his  class  that  God's  eye  was  always  upon  them,  whether 
they  were  alone  or  along  with  their  companions — both  during  the  day 
and  the  night ;  and  that  if  they  wished  God  to  love  them,  they  must 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places  try  to  please  Him  in  their  actions.  After 
reading  the  next  verse, — "  And  Abraham  rose  \ip  early  in  the  morning, 
and  saddled  his  ass,  and  took  two  of  his  young  men  with  him,  and 
Isaac  his  son,"  &c.,  he  catechised  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
them  a  just  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  verse — as,  for  example  : 

Teaclier.  What  persons  are  spoken  of  in  this  verse  1 
Class.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  the  two  young  men. 
T.  When  did  Abraham  arise. 
C.  Early  in  the  morning. 
T.  What  did  he  do  ?  &c. 

Mr.  Hamilton  took  occasion  also  to  vary  the  questions,  so  as  to 
elicit  all  the  information  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  verses  from  the 
children  themselves. 

4th  Verse.  *^hen  on  the  third  day  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
and  saw  the  place  afar  off." 

5th  Verse.  "  And  Abraham  said  to  his  young  men.  Abide  ye 
here  with  the  ass,  and  1  and  the  lad  will  go  yonder  and  worship,  and 
come  again  to  you." 

Teaclier.  Do  you  think  that  Abraham  was  happy  when  he  was  on 
this  journey  ? 

Class.  No. 

T.  Why  don't  you  think  Abraham  was  happy  ? 

C.  Because  he  was  going  to  kill  his  only  son. 

T.  Why  did  he  go? 

C.  Because  God  told  him. 

T.  That  is  a  good  reason,  and  we  should  always  try  to  do  what 
God  tells  us. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  during  the  lesson  Mr.  Hamilton 
frequently  referred  to  illustmtions  upon  the  blackboard,  representing 
the  principal  scenes  recorded  in  the  lesson. 

T.  Who  do  you  think  this  is  ?  (pointing  to  the  blackboard.) 

C.  Isaac. 

T.  Has  he  anything  on  his  shoulder  ? 

C.  Some  wood. 
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T.  Who  carried  the  wood  1 

C.  Isaac. 

T.  What  else  do  you  see  in  that  picture  :  do  you  see  anything  else  f 

C.  Some  fire. 

T.  Who  was  carrying  the  fire  ? 

C.  Abraham. 

T.  Was  Abraham  carrying  anything  else  1 

C.  Yes  ;  he  was  carrying  a  knife. 

The  attention  of  the  class  was  then  directed  to  Abraham's  answer  : 
"Here  am  I!" — given  (1)  to  God;  (2)  to  Isaac;  (3)  to  the  angel. 
Again,  pointing  to  the  picture,  the  teacher  asked  the  following  ques- 
tions : — 

T.  What  do  you  see  in  that  pictmx;  1 

C.  Abraham. 

T,  What  else  do  you  see  1 

C.  Isiiao. 

T.  What  has  he  on  his  shoulders] 

C.  Some  wood. 

T.  What  is  the  wood  for  ? 

C.  To  burn  upon  the  altar. 

And  by  a  similar  series  of  questions  he  gives  his  class  to  under- 
stand the  other  details  of  the  picture,  illustrative  of  the  different 
points  in  the  lesson. 

Teacher.  Do  you  think  that  God  wished  Abraham  to  kill  his  son 
Isaac  1 

Class.  No. 

T.  God  commanded  Abraham  to  do  so,  in  order  to  try  his  faith, 
or  in  other  words  to  try  if  he  believed  God,  if  he  trusted  God.  Should 
we  all  trust  God  1 

C.  Yes. 

T.  When  should  we  trust  God  1 

C.  We  should  trust  Him  at  all  times,  at  home,  away  from  home, 
when  we  are  sick,  and  especially  when  we  are  in  trouble  ;  but  most  of 
all  when  we  come  to  die.  We  find  in  this  lesson  that  Abraham  obeyed 
God,  when  He  told  him  to  offer  up  his  son,  Isaac ;  and  equally  is  it  our 
duty  to  obey  God  in  everything  that  He  requires  us  to  do.  It  is  also 
important  for  us  to  remember  that  God  offered  up  His  only  Son  Christ 
Jesus  for  our  sins. 

T.  How  do  you  think  Jesus  felt  towards  us  when  he  left  his  happy 
hom'^  in  heaven  ? 

C.  He  loved  us. 

T.  Yes ;  and  He  loves  us  now.  Do  you  think  that  Jesus  loves 
you? 

C.  Yes. 
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T.  If  Jesus  loves  you  so  much,  what  ought  you  to  do  in  return  1 
You  ought  to  give  him  your  hearts.  What  kind  of  hearts  have  we ; 
have  we  got  good  hearts  1 

C.  No. 

T.  Then  what  kind  of  hearts  have  we  1 

C.  Bad  ones. 

T.  Yes ;  they  are  bad,  sinful,  wicked,  unclean.  God  is  a  Holy 
God  :  He  is  angry  when  wo  sin.  How  must  we  try  and  make  our 
hearts  clean  1  Can  we  make  them  clean  ourselves  1  What  do  I  hold  in 
my  hand  ? — (taking  hold  of  a  very  dirty  bottle). 

C.  A  bottle. 

T.  What  kind  of  a  bottle  1 

C.  A  dirty  one. 

T.  Well,  then,  let  us  try  and  clean  it — (cleans  the  outside).  Now, 
children,  is  this  l:>ottle  clean  ? 

C.  Yes. 

T.  Look  again — (holding  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  towards  them). 

C.  It's  dirty  inside, 

T.  You  are  right ;  you  see  after  rubbing  and  rubbing  I  have  only 
succeeded  in  cleaning  the  outside  of  the  bottle;  the  inside  is  just  as 
dirty  as  it  was  when  I  commenced  to  rub  it.  It  is  just  this  way  with 
our  hearts.  We,  perhaps,  give  up  this  sin,  and  give  up  that ;  we  try 
in  our  own  strength  to  obey  God's  commandments  j  and,  it  may  be,  we 
succeed  in  deceiving  ourselves  and  others  into  the  impression  that  we 
are  pretty  good  ;  but  we  cannot  deceive  God,  for  He  looks  down  into 
the  heart.  We  may  just  do  what  I  did  with  the  bottle,  clean  the  out- 
side,  while  within  our  hearts  may  be  unclean,,  a  very  **  cage  of  wn- 
clean  birds."     What  will  clean  our  hearts  ? 

C.  The  blood  of  Jesus. 

Mr.  Hamilton  then  briefly  urged  the  children  to  come  to  the 
Saviour,  and  give  their  hearts  to  Him,  and  He  would  make  them  clean 
through  His  own  precious  blood.  The  children  then  joined  in  singing 
two  verses  of  the  beautiful  hymn,  entitled,  "Little  Lambs,"  after  this  the 
teacher  briefly  reviewed  the  principal  ideas  which  he  had  sought  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  his  little  class,  many  of  which  he  had  written 
down  on  the  blackboard,  and  concluded  by  saying, — Abraham  oft'ered 
his  only  son  upon  the  altar ;  God  ofiered  His  only  Son,  Christ  Jesus, 
on  the  cross  for  our  sins.  Why  did  Jesus  die  for  us  1  Because  He 
loved  us.  What  should  we  do  in  return  for  His  love  1  Give  Him  our 
hearts.  Our  hearts  are  by  nature  sinful  and  unclean ;  we  cannot 
change  our  hearts,  but  if  we  come  to  Jesus  and  give  him  our  hearts, 
He  will  make  them  clean.  Oh  !  children,  let  me  entreat  of  all  of  you 
to  come  to  Jesus,  and  offer  your  hearts  to  Him. 

After  Mr.  Hamilton  and  his  class  had  sung  a  verse  or  two  of  the 
little  hymn  commencing — 
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"  Although  I  am  a  «inful  ckilcl, 
Juaua  it  my  Saviour," 

he  offoreil  the  following  prayer,  which  the  children  repeated  after  him ; 

Dear  Jesus,  1  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  come  from  Heaven,  and 
died  for  me.  Help  me  to  come  to  Thee  just  as  I  am,  with  my  sinful 
heart.  Oh,  wash  it  with  Thy  precious  blood,  and  grant  tlrnt  if  I  live 
to  be  old  I  may  for  ever  bo  Thy  servant ;  and  if  1  die  when  young,  take 
me  to  Heaven  to  be  with  Thee  forever.  Amen. 

Singing  by  the  choir,  in  which  the  memberfi  of  the  Institute 

joined — 

"  Soldiers  of  Christ,  arise, 
And  put  your  armor  on." 

Interval  of  five  minutes. 


[•  two  of  the 


INTERMEDIATE  CLASS  LESSON. 

ABRAHAM'S   OFFERING    UP   ISAAC. 

MR.   J.   8.    BLAIKIE. 

As  the  passage  containing  our  lesson  has  been  already  read,  there 
will  be  no  occasion  to  repeat  the  verses  ;  it  will  be  well,  however,  to 
have  your  bibles  in  your  hands  and  turn  to  the  22nd  chapter  of  Qen* 
esis. 

Question,  About  whom  are  we  to  speak  to'nigbt  1 

Anewer.  Abraham. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  Abraham  live ;  did  he  live  before  or  after 
Christ  1 

A.  He  lived  long  before  Christ 

Q.  How  long  before  1 

A.  About  1900  years  before  Christ,  or  about  2100  years  after  the 
creation. 

Q.  Where  did  Abraham  live  1  You  will  find  the  answer  in  the 
2l8t  chapter,  33rd  verse. 

A.  Beersheba. 

In  Acts  vii.  2,  you  will  find  that  he  also  lived  in  Mesopotamia ; 
and  further  on,  that  in  accordance  to  the  command  of  God  he  journeyed 
from  Mesopotamia  and  dwelt  in  Charran,  and  from  thence,  when  his 
father  was  dead,  he  removed  into  this  land  wherein  ye  now  dwell.  He 
came  to  Beersheba,  the  southern  part  of  Palestine. 

Q.  Why  did  God  tell  him  to  leave  his  native  country  and  go  to  a 
far  country  ?    There  must  have  been  reason  for  this.     Turn  to  Joshua 
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xxiv.,  ^liere  you  will  see  that  the  people  were  given  to  idolatry,  given 
to  serve  other  gods  ;  and  in  like  manner  as  Noah  and  his  family  were 
saved  from  the  general  destruction  at  the  time  of  the  flood>  consequent 
upon  the  wickedness  into  which  mankind  had  fallen  ;  so  does  God 
select  Abraham  in  tha  midst  of  the  general  idolatry  of  his  nation,  and 
having  entered  into  a  new  covenant  relationship  with  him,  and  his  seed 
after  him,  brings  him  out  of  the  land  of  Mesopotamia  to  that  of  Pales 
tine. 

Q.  What  nation  spnmg  from  Abraham  ? 

A.  The  Jews. 

Q.  Were  the  Jews  favoured  more  than  other  nations  1 

A.  They  were.  God  gave  them  very  many  special  privileges.  He 
made  them  the  repositories  of  His  word. 

Q.  What  was  Abraham  particularly  noted  for  1 

A.  For  his  strong  faith  ? 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  Abraham's  faith  ? 

A.  He  had  faith  in  God's  word. 

Abraham  believed  in  God  ;  but  it  was  not  a  blind,  unintelligent 
faith ;  he  believed  in  God's  wisdom,  love,  truth,  power,  holiness,  good* 
ness.  With  such  views  of  God's  character,  he  felt  that  he  could  re- 
pose an  unbounded  trust  in  Him. 

W«3  find  in  our  lesson  that  God  tempts  Abraham  ;  but  we  must 
not  sup;iose  that  God  wanted  Abraham  to  do  anything  that  was  wrong  j 
then  whnt  is  meant  by  this  expression  1 

A.  It  means  that  God  put  him  to  test. 

We  will  now  consider  how  Abraham's  faith  was  put  to  the  test. 

In  the  first  place  God  tells  Abraham  to  take  his  only  son,  Isaac — 
consider  for  a  moment  that  he  was  his  only  son. 

Q.  And  what  was  to  be  done  with  him } 

A.  Slay  him. 

Q.  Was  it  right  to  take  the  life  of  a  fellow-being  1 

A.  It  was  wrong ;  but  in  this  instance  it  was  Abraham's  duty  to 
obey  the  command  of  God. 

Q.  When  was  this  son  bom  to  Abraham  1 

A.  When  he  was  about  100  years  old. 

Q.  What  did  God  say  would  spring  from  that  son  I 

A.  A  great  nation. 

Q.  How  many  were  they  to  be  1 

A.  As  many  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude,  and  as  the  sand 
upon  the  sea  shore. 

Q.  Did  Abraham  hesitate  when  commanded  to  oflfer  up  his  sonl 

A.  No ;  he  got  up  early  in  the  morning. 

How  many  of  God's  children  have  fallen  into  temptation  by  hesi- 
tating.   By  acting  promptly  as  Abraham  did  we  would  escape  a  great 
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many  oi  the  snates  which  Satan  lays  for  the  vacillating  and  hesitating. 
We  find  Abraham  getting  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  deliberately 
going  about  the  work  which  he  was  commanded  to  do,  procuring  all 
that  was  needful,  such  as  the  wood,  fire,  knife,  as  well  as  the  young 
men  who  were  to  accompany  him.  It  is  not  on  record  that  he  spoke  of 
what  he  was  about  to  do  to  anyone,  not  even  to  Sarah  his  wife.  Weary 
and  sad  Abraham's  heart  must  have  been  on  that  terrible  journey  : 
what  a  fearful  test  was  his  faith  being  put  to  !  What  would  Abraham 
be  thinking  about  during  this  three  days'  journey  ?  I  can  imagine  the 
unutterable  anguish  of  the  father's  heart,  as  at  times  he  would  gaze 
upon  his  son,  who  he  was  about  to  offer  upon  the  altar  in  bloody  sacri- 
fice. But  on  the  other  hand  his  unwavering  faith,  his  profound  belief 
in  God's  power,  wisdom,  and  love,  would  uphold  him  in  the  awful  trial; 
he  would  remember  that  Isaac  was  the  child  of  promise,  and  although 
the  command  and  the  promise  apparently  clashed  with  each  other,  he 
had  a  firm  faith  that  God,  faithful  to  his  promise,  would  in  some  way 
which  he  could  not  divine  restore  Isaac.  It  wat'  not  for  him  to  reason^ 
it  was  for  hitti  to  obei/. 

We  find  that  Abraham  did  not  take  the  young  men  up  with  him 
to  the  mount ;  he  probably  dreaded  their  interference  in  the  work  which 
he  was  about  to  do.  These  young  men  were  likely  members  of  Abra- 
ham's household,  and,  doubtless,  Isaac  was  a  favourite  with  all  of  them  ; 
it  would,  therefore,  have  been  imprudent  for  A.braham  to  have  allowed 
them  to  have  accompanied  him  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  and  witness  the 
scene  that  was  there  to  be  enacted. 

'*  And  Abraham  took  the  wood  of  the  burnt-offering  and  laid  it 
upon  Isaac,  his  son ;  and  he  took  the  fire  in  his  hand,  and  a  knife,  and 
they  went  both  of  them  together." 

"  And  Isaac  spoke  unto  Abraham,  his  father,  and  said.  My  father  ; 
and  he  said,  Here  am  I,  my  son.  Ajid  he  said,  Behold  the  fire  and 
the  wood  ;  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering  ?" 

Oh,  how  these  words  must  have  filled  the  heart  of  Abraham  ;  they 
must  have  pierced  like  a  knife  through  his  very  soul.  But  did  he  hesi- 
tate in  going  on  ?  No  !  He  tells  Isaac  that  God  would  prepare  the 
sacrifice.  "  So  they  went  both  of  them  together,  and  they  came  to  the 
place,"  and  after  an  altar  was  built  and  the  wood  laid  thereon,  Abraham 
took  Isaac,  his  son,  and  laid  him  upon  the  altar.  Isaac  was  a  young 
man,  probably  about  25  years  of  age.  You  may  imagine  Isaac's  aston- 
ishment and  bewilderment  when  he  found  who  the  victim  was  to  be. 
Was  the  victim  willing  1  We  read  that  he  was  laid  upon  the  altar. 
The  inference  is  that  he  was.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  sacred  re- 
cord that  Isaac  offered  any  resistance  to  Abraham. 

But  what  next  1  The  knife  is  already  uplifted  to  slay  Isaac,  when 
lo !  an  angel  of  the  Lord  called  unto  him  out  of  heaven,  and  said, 
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"Abraliam,  Abraham,  and  Abra.iam  answered,  Here  am  1.  And 
the  angel  said.  Lay  not  thy  hands  upon  the  lad,  neither  do  thou  any- 
thing unto  him,  for  now  I  know  that  thou  feareat  God,  because  thou 
haat  not  withheld  thine  only  son  from  me." 

And  now  comes  the  question,  What  was  the  design  in  all  this  1  and 
this  is  answered  in  the  verse  already  cited,  "  For  now  I  know  thou 
fearest  God,  because,"  &c.  What  do  we  mean  by  this  1  It  is  equivalent 
to  saying,  "  I  know  thou  trusted  God,  as  thou  hast  paseed  through  the 
severe  ordeal  of  trial  to  which  I  have  put  thy  faith." 

"  And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked;  and  behold,  behind 
him  a  ram  caught  in  a  thicket  by  his  horns,  and  Abraham  went  and 
took  the  ram  and  offered  him  up  for  a  burnt-offering  in  the  stead  of  his 
son." 

How  did  the  ram  get  there  1  Was  it  by  accident  ?  I  answer,  it 
was  God  who  provided  the  ram  in  the  stead  of  Isaac  ;  or,  to  put  it  in 
other  words,  God  provided  the  ram  as  Isaac's  substitute.  This  ram 
Abraham  took  and  offered  as  a  burnt-offering.  As  Abraham  gazed 
upon  the  bleeding  victim,  what  other  thought  do  you  suppose  would 
cross  his  mind  1  He  would  think  about  the  blood  of  Christ.  Why ! 
Christ  had  not  come  at  that  time.  Abraham,  however,  was  fully 
aware  that  these  offerings  and  sacrifices  were  but  typical  of  the  one 
great  sacrifice  that,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  to  be  offered  up  once  for 
all  by  Christ  on  Calvary.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  have  only  to  direct 
your  attention  to  John  viii.  56  verse,  "Your  father  Abraham,"  says 
Christ  to  the  Jews,  "  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  was  glad."  We 
notice  here  that  Abraham's  faithfulness  is  rewarded  by  the  encour".ging 
assurances  contained  in  the  17th  and  18th  versas,  in  which  he  is  pro- 
mised that  his  seed  would  be  as  the  stars  of  the  heaven  and  the  sand 
upon  the  sea  shore,  and  through  them  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  would 
be  blessed. 

There  are  many  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this  narrative,  but  the 
main  one  is  trust  in  God.  We  should  trust  Him  in  everything — in 
business,  in  pleasure,  in  our  sorrows,  and  particularly  in  the  hour  of 
trial  and  temptation.  If  you  look  to  the  close  of  the  narrative,  what 
was  it  that  Abraham  called  the  place  1  Jehovah  Jireth,  or,  the  Lord 
has  provided.  Remember  we  should  entrust  aJl  our  cares,  difficulties, 
whatever  they  may  be,  to  the  Lord,  because  he  "  will  provide."  The 
winds  may  rage,  and  '\e  waves  be  mountains  high,  but  when  Christ 
comes  upon  the  waters  and  whispers  *'  peace,  be  still,"  there  is  imme- 
diately a  great  calm  ;  it  therefore  behoves  us  to  exercise  an  unwavering 
trust  in  Him.  God  may  see  fit  at  times  to  put  our  faith  to  the  test  j 
it  is  not  God's  pleasure  to  do  so,  it  is  done  in  kindness,  in  order  to  dis- 
cipline us,  to  purify  us,  to  "  reiine  us  as  silver  is  refined."  Glorious  is 
the  rewai'd  of  faith.    See,  in  illustration  of  this,  Matthew  iv.  22.     We 
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read  there  about  a  poor  woman  who  had  an  issue  of  blood,  who  had 
spent  all  her  money  among  the  physicians,  but  without  success.  She 
came  to  Jesus,  saying  within  herself,  "  If  I  may  but  touch  the  hem  of 
his  garment,  I  shall  be  whole."  ••  But  Jesus  turned  him  about,  and 
when  he  saw  her,  he  said,  Daughter  be  of  good  comfort,  thy  faith  hath 
made  thee  whole.  And  the  woman  was  made  whole  from  that  hour." 
We  have  further  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  faith  in  Eph.  vi.  16  : 
•'  Above  all,  taking  the  shield  of  faith  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to 
quench  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked."  How  blessed  would  it  be  for 
us  if  we  were  in  possession  of  this  shield  of  faith,  then  would  we  be 
enabled  to  come  off  more  than  conquerors,  when  Satan  hurled  against 
us  his  fiery  darts  !     Referring  to  the  subject  of  sacrifices — 


Q.  Once  there  was  a  sacrif ce. 

further  sacrifices  were  required  ;  v>  ^ 

A.  It  was  the  sacrifice  of  Ch  . 


ffered  up  of  such  value  that  no 
V  sit? 
rv  lose  blood  cleanseth  from  all 


to  put  it  in  H   sin. 


Let  me  urge  upon  you  that  it  would  do  you  no  good  merely  to 
hear  about  this,  Jesus  waits  this  very  night  and  wants  to  save  you 
from  the  power  of  sin.  Will  you  trust  Him  with  your  heart,  and  ask 
Him  to  make  you  clean  1  Give  your  hearts  to  Jesus,  have  faith  in  God  ; 
trust  Him  always,  trust  Him  now,  trust  Him  ever. 


Singing,— 


"  My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee 
Thou  Lamb  of  Calvary. " 


;>1i! 


SENIOR  CLASS   LESSON, 


Rev.  G.  Cochran, — I  was  not  altogether  aware  ©f  what  I  should 
have  to  do  when  I  promised  to  undertake  this  service,  and  I  don't  know 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  conduct  it  efficiently.  If  I  had  thought  of  it  in 
time  I  might  have  gathered  a  select  class.  I  did  not  think  to  enquire 
whether  the  class  would  be  provided  by  the  Institute,  or  whether  the 
supposed  teacher  should  provide  a  class.  The  matter  fell  through  with 
regard  to  the  providir^y;  a  class  for  to-night.  The  Conductor  of  the  In- 
stitute suggested,  however,  that  the  Institute  might  be  the  class  in  this 
instance.  I  gladly  accepted  this,  with  one  abatement.  I  would  not  pre- 
sume to  be  the  teacher  of  all  those  who  are  here  tonight,  so 
you  will  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  am  instructing  the 
number  of  gentlemen,  clergymen,  and  others,  who  are  very  in- 
timate with  this  portion  of  the  Word  of  God,  to  whom  I  can 
say  nothing  that  wruld,  perhaps,  be  new  or  instructive.  I  ask 
therefore,  forbearance  and  help  so  that  the  lesson  may  be  gone 
over  as  efficiently  .is  possible.  I  shall  ask  you  to  use  your  Bibles  in 
answer  to  some  questions,  and  I  shall  try,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make 
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the  lesson  so  as  to  engage  the  interest,  and  each  take  some  part.  I  shall 
ask  the  members  of  the  Institute  to  read  the  passages  that  I  shall  refer 
to some  of  them  have  been  produced  already,  and  read  in  your  hear- 
ing. Certain  things  have  been  said  that  T  intended  to  have  said*  In 
the  first  place  I  had  thought  of  making  some  remarks  upon  the 
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the  position  that  it  occupies  in  history,  and  the  place  that  it  is  in  the 
sacred  narrative.  I  may  say  in  looking  into  this  lesson  that  I  feel  that 
it  is  our  duty  not  to  take  it  up  as  a  matter  of  mere  example — some- 
thing to  be  handled  lightly — but  as  a  portion  of  the  Word  of  God, 
going  through  the  exposition  of  which  we  may  find  something  encour- 
aging to  our  own  faith,  strengthening  to  our  own  hearts  in  the  Divine 
service.  Let  us  so  regard  it.  Let  us  so  regard  ourselves  as  studying  the 
Word  of  God,  not  for  the  sake  of  eicample,  but  that  we  may  gain  from 
the  Word  of  God  what  lessons  it  has  for  us.  In  looking  at  the  setting 
of  this  portion,  the  remarks  made  by  the  preceding  teacher  will  neces- 
sarily abbreviate  anything  that  I  would  have  to  say.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  well  to  look  at  the  circumstances  that  preceded  the  incident  nar- 
rated, in  order  that  we  may  gain  a  good  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  trial 
— the  strength  of  this  test,  the  character  of  the  ordeal  through  which 
Abraham  was  to  pass.  Look  at  the  original  promise,  "  The  seed  of  the 
woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head."  Coming  down  the  stream  of 
Time  until  we  get  within  half  way  from  Adam  to  Christ,  it  was  still  a 
very  wide  promise  :  now,  as  was  appropriately  and  beautifully  set 
forth,  after  the  flood,  when  the  nations  began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  and  men  b^gan  to  wander  from  the  true  God  and  serve  other 
gods,  the  Divine  Father  chose  to  take  a  single  family  and  constitute 
of  that  family  the  beginning  of  a  new  nation.  He  confined  his  promise 
to  that  family  and  nation,  and  made  them  the  keepers  and  guardians  of 
His  fold.  We  find  Abraham  called  at  the  age  of  75  years  from  his 
father's  house,  and  has  come  into  the  land  thah  God  has  showed  him, 
and  that  He  had  promised  to  give  him.  We  find  the  promise  very 
specific  regarding  the  seed,  and  the  blessing  that  should  result  from  his 
seed.  It  was  the  seed  mentioned  that  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head. 
If  we  turn  to  the  12th  chapter  Genesis,  1st  to  4th  verses,  we  find  the 
call  and  the  promise.  Again,  in  the  15th  chapter,  4th  and  5th  verses, 
we  find  this  promise  again  repeated  under  other  circumstances.  Again, 
in  the  21st  chapter,  end  at  the  12th  and  13th  verses,  there  is  something 
still  more  specific.  The  last  clause,  "  For  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be 
called." 

QuestMU.  How  long  was  it  after  the  promise  was  given  to  Abra- 
ham before  Isaac,  the  child  of  promise,  was  bom  ? 

Answer.  25  years.     Abraham  was  called  at  the  age  of  75  years, 
and  leaac  was  bom  when  the  patriarch  was  100  years  old.     During  a 


?  of  76  years, 
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period  of  25  years  God  had  frequently  visited  Abraham,  repeated  to 
him  the  promise,  unfolded  its  provisions  under  various  circumstances, 
with  various  degrees  of  fulness,  until  at  last  Isaac  was  bom,  and  then 
Ishmael,  the  son  of  the  bond-woman,  was  cast  out  and  put  away. 

Q.  Had  Abraham  then  any  son  but  Isaac  at  the  time  the  incident 
occurred  1 

A.  No.  No  son  according  to  promise,  regarding  the  nation  that 
should  come  of  him,  and  the  bletising  that  through  that  nation  should 
come  upon  the  world.  This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  history  before  us, 
and  unto  the  trial  which  God  called  Abraham  to  pass  through.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  add  a  reference  or  two  to  show 
that  scripturally,  and  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  it  was  understood 
to  be  a  test.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  11th  chapter  of  Hebrews,  and 
17th  verse, — "  By  faith,  Abraham  when  he  was  tried  offered  up  Isaac" 
The  temptation  was  a  trial,  1st  Epistle  to  Corinthians,  lOch  chapter, 
13th  verse — in  regard  to  the  trials  which  God  permits  to  come  upon 
his  people — "  There  hath  not  temptation  taken  you,"  &c.,  &c. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  that  God  had  in  view  in  this  tri*!  of 
Abraham — to  try  him  in  respect  to  what? 

A.  To  his  faith  in  God.  It  belongs  to  the  dignity  of  a  moral 
being  to  be  subject  to  trial — subject  to  probation.  It  was  just  such  a 
test  as  this  that  God  brought  Abraham  to  pass  through.  If  you  will 
turn  to  the  1st  Epistle  of  Peter,  1st  chapter,  6  th  and  7th  veraes,  you 
will  find  something  regarding  the  importance  of  the  tiial  of  our  faith. 
TThe  verses  were  read.]  If  it  be  important  to  assay  gold  that  perisheth, 
liow  much  more  important  to  test  the  reality,  the  genuineness  of  faith 
that  ought  never  to  perish,  that  should  be  immortal,  that  should  lead 
to  eternal  results  !  Now,  we  have  got  some  idea  of  the  purposes  of  this 
test — it  was  to  try  the  faith  of  Abraham,  to  test  his  faith  in  God. 

Q.  Was  it  because  God  had  any  doubt  in  reference  to  the  faith  of 
Abraham  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  To  what  end  then  did  He  try  Abraiham.  Was  it  for  Abraham's 
sake  or  not  1 

A.  Both. 

So  much  for  the  purposes  of  this  tnal.  Let  us  look  somewhat  in- 
to the 

NATtTRB  OF  THE  TeST 

to  which  Abraham  was  sabject. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  element  of  its  nature  1 

A.  The  sacrifice  of  a  son,  an  only  son.  This  was  assuredly  a  very 
severe  test,  to  sacrifice  a  son — one  precious  as  the  father's  own  life, — 
it  is  added  then  an  only  son,  more  ■  precious  than  the  father's  own  life. 
Look  at  the  nature  of  this  trial.  What  is  there  that  might  be  said  in 
the  second  place  as  rendering  it  exceedingly  severe  as  a  test  ?    Not 
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only  his  son  and  his  only  son — one  inexpressibly  dear  to  him,  pfeciotw 
as  his  own  soul,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  !  Was 
not  that  an  additional  severity  in  the  test  ]  To  be  sacrificed  by  the 
hand  of  his  father  I  What  voices  would  rise  against  an  obedience  to 
this  command  ?  Any  voice  in  the  patriarch's  own  heart  1 
A.  The  voice  of  nature  ? 
Q.  Any  voice  from  without  1 

A.  The  voice  of  the  law.  That  he  should  be  sacrificed  by  the 
hand  of  his  father  is  something  that  nature  and  law  would  exclaim 
against. 

Q.  What  additional  circumstance  rendered  this  a  most  mysterious, 
severe,  and  trying  test  to  Abraham  1 

A.  Not  only  that  he  was  the  son,  an  only  son,  to  be  sacrificed  by 
the  band  of  his  father,  but  he  was  the  son  of  promise. 
Q.  How  does  this  appear  to  the  eye  of  reason  1 
A.  The  promise  of  God  and  the  command  of  God — you  see  the 
position  in  which  these  two  ap|)ear — the  |)romise  and  the  command — 
one  directly  against  the  other.  If  we  look  at  the  17th  chap.  Genesis 
and  the  19th  verse,  we  shall  find  something  in  reference  to  this — •*  And 
God  said,  Sarah  thy  wife  shall  bear  thee  a  son  indeed,  and  thou  shalt 
call,"  «kc.  The  covenant  was  to  be  established  with  Isaac,  and  his  seed 
after  him.  Now,  if  Isaac  be  offered  for  a  burnt-offering  by  the  band 
of  his  father,  how  can  the  promise  be  fulfilled  ?  Such  is  the  nature  of 
the  trial.  We  may  look  at  the  obedience  which  Abraham  rendered  to 
this  trial. 

Q.  What  would  you  regard  aa  the  first  element  in  the  obedience 
which  he  rendered  ? 

A.  Promptness. 

Q.  How  does  this  appear  7 

A.  He  rose  up  early  in  the  raoi-ning.     It  is  good  to  render  a 
prompt  obedience  to  the  command  of  God. 

Q.  What  is  the  likelihood  if  we  are  not  prompt  ? 

A.  Our  resolutions  grow  weaker,  and  we  grieve  the  Spirit  1 

Q.  Does  it  answer  to  reason  upon  the  commands  of  God  ? 

A.  No ;  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  whenever  the  work  is 
explained  to  us,  should  be  prompt. 

Q.  Does  this  apply  to  our  own  case  as  believers  and  Christians? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  have  we  the  command  of  God  \ 

A.  In  His  Holy  Word.  There  are  those  that  tell  us  that  it  con- 
tains the  Word  of  God — we  believe  that  it  is  the  Word  of  God — that 
it  is  the  voice  of  God  to  us,  and  we  should  heartily  and  promptly  obey 
it. 

Q.  What  else  marks  this  obedience  ;  and,  in  the  first  instance,  when 
he  commenced  to  obey,  wherein  did  the  element  of  prudence  appear  in 
his  obedience  to  this  command  ? 
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A.  In  his  having  a!l  the  necessary  requisites  to  carry  it  out. 

(Another  Ans.)  He  did  not  tell  his  wife.  (Taught*  - )  The  re- 
cord is  silent.  Do  you  think  he  told  his  servants. "  li  ^  prudent, 
he  had  not  embarrassed  the  obedience  which  he  reuuered  ^  jpeaking 
out  upon  it  too  much  ;  he  held  it  in  his  heart,  made  the  preparation  to 
obey,  and  prudently  resolved  to  go  forward  until  the  obedience  was 
eompleta 

Q.  What  would  you  gather  from  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  command  and  the  offer  of  sacrifice  1 

A.  That  he  had  time  to  draw  back  if  his  faith  was  not  strong 
enough. 

Q.  How  far  had  he  travelled  do  you  suppose  from  Beersheba  to 
Moriah  t 

A.  About  sixty  miles — some  say  less  than  that,  some  have  thought 
a  little  over  thirty-seven  miles,  others  forty-five  ;  there  is  a  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  ;  perhaps  we  cannot  fix  it  exactly 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  he  was  three  full  days  after  the  command  was 
given  before  be  reached  the  place.  How  would  you  understand  these 
three  days  I 

A.  One  whole  day  and  parts  of  two. 

(Another  Ans.)  Two  whole  days  and  parts  of  one.  It  was  pro- 
bably this  way  :  He  received  the  command  on  the  afternoon  or  evening 
of  one  day — that  was  the  first.:  he  started  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
next  day — that  was  the  second :  fulfilled  the  command  and  returned 
with  the  young  men  on  their  homeward  journey  on  the  third  day. 
Those  were  the  three  days  that  were  occupied  in  fulfilling  the  command. 

Where  do  we  find  that  it  was  a  perfect  and  accurate  obedience  J 
Let  us  analyze.  Turn  again  to  the  11th  chap,  of  Hebrews  17th  verse,and 
while  some  are  doing  that,  others  can  turn  to  the  2nd  Epistle  to  James, 
2nd  chap,  and  21  verse.  (The  verses  were  read.)  Do  not  these  passages 
seem  to  state  that  the  sacrifice  was  complete,  that  the  obedience  was 
perfect  ?  How  can  we  understand  this,  knowing  that  he  did  not  literally 
take  the  life  of  his  son  1 

(Ans.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Marling) — In  intention,  in  will,  in  act,  as  far 
as  be  could  go,  until  God  stopped  him. 

Q.  Did  he  yield  a  visible  obedience  in  faith } 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  kind  of  faith } 

A.  In  the  faith  that  the  promise  of  God  would  not  fail.  No 
doubfc  but  that  he  was  able  to  raise  him  up  from  the  dead.  Is  there 
anything  in  the  lesson  teaches  or  indicates  that  he  had  faith  that  God 
would  provide  a  ram  1  Some  have  taken  these  as  indications  that  Abra- 
ham would  return  after  the  sacrifice,  and  God  would  even  raise  him 
(Isaac)  up  from  the  dead.  He  believed  that  the  promise  of  God  would 
be  fulfilled,  and  he  resolved  to  accomplish  the  will  of  God  in  obeying 
the  command  that  was  given  him. 
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Q.  In  the  reward  that  he  received  in  the  Divine  commendation, 
what  do  we  learn  in  regard  to  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  1 

A.  That  the  obedience  of  the  heart,  rather  than  the  outward  act 
to  a  Divine  command,  is  acceptable  to  God.  Ist  Book  of  Samuel,  1 5th 
to  22nd  verses :  "  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice." 

Q.  What  further  reward  did  he  receive  on  this  occasion  ? 

A.  The  renewal  of  the  promise. 

Q.  What  circumstances  is  connected  with  this  renewal  of  the  pro- 
ixdse  that  renders  it  remarkable  aud  emphatic  1 

A.  The  oath  of  God. 

Q.  Do  we  ever  find  this  interposed  again  in  Patriarchal  history ; 
rather,  is  there  another  instance  of  it  1  We  know  this  interposition  of 
the  Divine  oath  is  referred  to  again  and  again  ;  but  what  remarkable 
place  in  the  New  Testament  is  it  referred  to  1 

A.  That  we  might  have  a  strong  consolation,  who  have  fled  for 
refuge,  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us.  There  are  certain 
evangelical  traits  regarding  the  faith  of  this  sublimest  of  all  the  believers 
mentioned  in  Bible  history,  that  it  would  be  well  to  bring  out,  if  we 
could,  but  there  is  not  time.  The  preceding  thought  alluded  to  in  the 
rich  and  beautiful  passage  of  8th  John,  56th  verse ;  also  3rd  Gala- 
tians,  8th  to  1 6th  verses,  as  kindred  passages,  showing  that  Abraham 
had  the  same  respect  to  the  future  glory  that  was  revealed  when  Christ 
came.  Reference  also  might  be  made  to  Moriah  and  Jehovah  Jireth, 
as  indicating,  according  to  their  meanings,  very  much  the  same  thing — 
that  God  wUl  provide.  We  might  look,  if  we  had  time,  at  the  typical 
sacrifice.  Do  you  suppose  that  this  sacrifice  which  Abraham  was  com- 
manded to  ofier,  according  to  his  will  and  purposes,  leans  toward  the 
doctrine  of  human  sacrifice,  or  goes  against  it  1  It  is  supposed  by  some 
that  in  this  age  of  the  world  human  sacrifices  were  not  uncommon. 
Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  Abraham  just  went  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  age.  Isaac's  being  bound  and  led  to  the  altar,  and 
divinely  rescued  and  withdrawn.  How  did  it  eflect  the  views  of  the 
human  family  at  that  time,  who  might  be  looking  for  the  will  of  God, 
in  reference  to  human  sacrifice  1 

Q,  Do  you  think  this  illustrates  the  love  that  gave  an  only  son 
for  us  ? 

A.  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that,"  &c.,  (8th  Romans).  Does  it 
illustrate  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  us  1  He  suffered  him- 
self to  be  led  upon  the  altar,  2nd  chap.  8th  verse  of  Phillipians.  "  He 
humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,even  the  d^th  of  the 
Cross."  2.  Where  does  Christ  plainly  say  that  Ho  could  have  resisted, 
but  that  He  would  not  1 

A.  "  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  buti  lay  it  down  of  myself." 
Isaac  went  up  carrying  the  wood  on  which  he  was  to  be  offered  up,  as 
he  supposed — there  is  the  same  with  Christ. 
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Q.  God  called  Abraham  to  come  foith  and  serve  him,  does  he  call 
us,  and  how  ? 

A.  By  His  Word  and  His  Spirit. 

Q.  What  should  we  do  when  we  hear  the  Divine  call  1 

A.  Obey  promptly — give  a  cheerful  obedience  by  believing.  Abra- 
ham believed  God,  and  it  was  accounted  to  him  for  righteousness. 
There  was  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  and  is  in  the  case  of  God's  people, 
an  entire  surrender  of  will  to  God  and  His  services — our  obedience 
should  be  complete,  and  the  reward  of  faith  will  not  fail. 

Rev.  a.  Taylor  then  briefly  concluded  these  very  interesting 
series  of  lessons  as  follows : 

Question.  About  whom  does  our  lesson  treat  1 

Answer.  Abraham. 

Q.  What  is  he  called  in  the  New  Testament  1 

A.  Our  father  Abraham.    [Writes  on  the  blackboard.] 

Q.  Now  we  read  in  the  11th  chapter  of  Hebrews  that  our  father 

Abraham,  was ? 

A.  Tried.   [Write..] 

Q.  Was  he  justified  by  works  or  faith  1 

A.  By  faith 

(Another  Ans.)  By  works. 

Turn  to  James,  2nd  chapter,  28th  verse,  "  For  as  the  body  without 
the  Spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without  works  is  dead  also." 

Question.  Then  what  kind  of  faith  was  Abraham  justified  by  ? 

Answer.  By  living  faith. 

Q.  Can  we  be  justified  1 

A.  Yes.  [Writes,  "  So  we  are  justified."] 

Q.  Before  whom  are  we  justified?  Are  we  justified  before  man  or 
with  God  t 

A.  With  God  1  [Writes.] 

Q.  We  are  justified  by  faith,  in  whom  1       ( 

A.  In  God. 

Q.  In  the  Father,  in  Jesus,  or  in  the  Holy  Spirit  1 

A.  lu  Jesus.    [Writes,  "  By  faith  in  Jesus'  precious  blood."] 

Q.  What  is  it  that  was  caught  in  the  thicket  ? 

A.  A  ram. 

Q.  What  was  the  ram  for  1 

A.  Siicrifice. 

Q.  What  is  our  sacrifice  ? 

A.  The  Lamb  of  God.  [Writes,] 

Q.  [f  you  turn  to  Revelations,  5th  chapter,  12th  verse,  you  find 
the  expression,  "  Lamb  that  was  slain.    Who  was  He  slain  for  1 

A.  For  us  1 

Q.  Give  me  a  more  personal  answer  1 
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A.  Forme.    [Writes.] 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  sacrifice  ;  was  it  a  blootlless  or  a  bloody  sacri- 
fice? 

A.  Bloody  sacrifice. 

Q.  What  is  the  eflfect  of  being  washed  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  1 

A.  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cle&nseth  from  all  sin. 

After  a  few  very  pointed  remarks,  in  which  Mr.  Taylor  sought  to 
urge  tlio  truths  contained  in  the  foregoing,  he  ingeniously  arranged  the 
answers  written  down  on  the  blackl)oard  into  the  following  lines : 

Our  fftther  Abraham  was  tried, 
By  living  faith  was  justiticd  : 
So  we  are  justified  with  God, 
By  faith  in  Jesus'  precious  blood. 

Oh,  Lamb  of  God,  once  slain  for  me, 
Help  me  thy  bacritice  to  see, 
Oh,  wash  nie  in  Thy  blood,  I  pray, 
Take  all  my  guilty  sins  away. 

These  words  were  sung  to  the  air  of  **  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  Mr. 
Taylor  leading  at  the  piano. 

Here  the  Conductor  introduoed  Mr.  Corwin,  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  to  the  meeting,  who  expressed  the  pleasure  it  affordud  him  of 
seeing  and  speaking  to  such  an  enthusiastic  gathering  in  behalf  of 
Sunday-schools.  He  would  not  say  that  he  was  in  a  foreign  land, 
though  he  did'nt  own  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  yet  he  was 
sure  that  there  was  no  true  American  but  would  join  him  in  sincerely 
saying  "God  save  the  Queen," — (cheei-s) — and  "God  save  the  President." 
(Cheers.)  If  he  could  say  any  words  of  encouragement  to  the  meeting, 
he  would  not  address  them  as  ladies  and  gentlemen,  or  as  fellow- 
citizens,  but  as  brothers  and  sisters;  for,  though  they  wort  not  serving 
the  same  flag,  yet  they  were  all  engaged  in  the  s.ime  worK,  and  fight- 
ing under  the  same  banner  of  the  Cross.  The  speaker  ])<»•<»  related  an 
affecting  incident  of  the  late  United  States  civil  war,  in  wliich  a  young 
officer,  who  led  in  the  terrible  assault  at  Fort  Wayne,  through  early 
impressions  received  at  his  Bible-class,  retained  a  Christian  zeal 
throughout  all  his  camp  vicissitudes,  and  passed  to  his  eternal  rest 
with  the  calmness  of  the  true  believer.  He  wished,  in  conclusion,  to 
have  it  remembered  that,  in  Toronto  inviting  Brooklyn  to  this  Insti- 
tute, the  city  of  churches  had  been  honoured,  and  trusted  that  Brooklyn 
would  reciprocate,  for  they  had  had  nothing  like  such  meetings  in 
Brooklyn.     ^Cheers. ) 

With  singing — "  Come  to  Jesus,"  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Millard  pro- 
nouncing the  benediction,  the  proceedings  of  the  evening  closed. 
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FOURTH  SESSION.— THURSDAY  EVENING. 


Long  before  tho  time  of  commencing,  the  Church  was  densely 
filled,  nnd  many  were  unable  to  find  seats. 

The  hymn  commencing — "  Come,  thou  fount  of  every  blessing," 
was  then  sung. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  A.  Taylor. 
The  following  address  upon 

/       THE  DUTIES  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OP  TEACHERS 


was  delivered  by — 

S.  H.  Blake,  Esq.,  Toronto. — It  is  not  a  task  of  much  difficulty 
to  keep  in  order  and  amuse  for  the  space  of  an  hour  a  week  a  class  of 
tea  or  twelve  children  ;  and  if  the  duty  of  the  Sabbath -school  teacher 
ended  there,  it  would  be  one  easily  performed.  But,  when  we  con- 
sider the  true  object  he  has  in  hand,  the  responsibilities  he  has  under- 
taken, the  immense  importance  to  the  children  of  the  issue  at  stake, 
those  engaged  in  this  work  will  do  well  frequently  to  consider  their 
duties  and  qualifications.  A  full  class,  regular  attendance,  and  hearts 
well  stored  with  Scripture  knowledge,  are  matters  of  great  importance, 
and  much  to  be  desired  in  every  school  ;  but  the  teacher  who  conceives 
that  b»8  duty  ends  when  he  has  \>een  the  means  of  introducing  these 
amongst  his  children,  forgets  that,  going  no  further,  the  main  object 
remains  unattained,  and  tliat  a  change  of  h«'art  and  the  way  of  salva- 
tion may  still  be  matters  unknown  to  his  scholars.  In  a  Sabbath- 
school  teacher  worthy  of  the  name  you  have  all  those  attainments  and 
gifts  that  usually  command  success  in  worldly  matters,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, yt>u  have  that  heart-knowledge  and  that  spring  of  action,  the 
possessidn  of  which  entitles  one  to  the  appellation  of  Christian.  In 
him  you  want  devotion,  perseverance,  earnestness,  punctuality,  pre- 
paration, prayer,  and  faith,  upon  which  last  hang  all  the  other 
requisites  of  a  good  teacher.  The  office  of  teacher  is  frequently 
assumed  without  a  due  consideration  of  its  responsibilities  or  the  duties 
attached  to  it.  But  the  teacher  who  is  not  prepared  to  labour  for  his 
pupils  has  no  right  to  assume  the  charge  of  a  class  in  a  Sabbath-school. 
An  incompetent,  half-hearted,  ill-furnished  teacher,  is  an  injury  to  any 
hand  of  learners — in  an  elder  class  he  is  a  positive  calamity  ;  and  will 
only  have  himself  to  thank  if  he  sees  his  scholars  inattentive  and 
irregular.    It  may  be  the  means  of  giving  them  a  distaste  to  religion, 
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and  cauHing  them  to  join  the  ranks  of  unbuliovers,  or  mingle  with  the 
crowd  of  the  indifferent  and  ungodly.  Dr.  Tyng,  whose  experience  ia 
most  valuiible  on  this  subject,  says:  "I  have  great  reason  to  believe 
that  there  in  far  too  Hmall  an  amount  of  study  of  the  appointed  lcs.son 
by  the  most  of  Sunday-school  teachers.  In  hurried  and  extomporanooug 
work  in  teaching  I  have  no  confidence ;  it  is  as  worthless  in  the 
Sunday-schoo!  as  in  the  pulpit.  In  each  case,  it  weari«}S  and  disgusts 
the  hearers  and  sjieakers  alike.  The  Sunday  lesson  should  be  the 
week's  study  ;  the  reading  of  the  teacher,  and  his  thoughts  should  be 
given  to  it.  Ample  notes  should  be  made  of  the  information  obtained, 
and  the  teacher  should  come  |)repared,  to  the  utmost  jwssible  extent, 
with  information  on  the  whole  subject.  The  interest  of  the  children 
will  always  be  dependent  on  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher  provides 
nothing  to  say,  the  children  will  look  tor  nothing  to  hear  ;  while  the 
previous  stucly  of  the  one  will  awaken  the  desire  and  study  of  the 
other."  Dr.  Tyng  continues  :  "  I  eai  '«tly  entreat  teachera  to  con- 
sider the  importance  of  this  study.  What  a  blessing  to  their  own 
souls  would  bo  one  chai)ter  of  the  sacred  Word  thus  thoroughly  studied 
and  understood  every  week  !  Whut  a  fund  of  learning  and  truth 
would  one  year's  work  of  this  kind  lay  up  for  them  !"  Who  is  there 
amongst  us  that  will  not  respond  to  these  remarks  1  They  contain  the 
secret  of  elKcient  and  successful  teaching.  We  must  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  the  object  in  the  instruction  which  we  give  should  be,  under  the 
divine  blessing,  to  impress  \\\K>n  the  hearts  of  the  children  conimitted 
to  our  charge  those  fundamental  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
which,  l)eing  grafted  into  the  heart,  will  biing  forth  fruit  unto  eternal 
life.  We  should  endeavour  to  give  the  children  entrusted  to  our 
teacliing  a  right  understanding  and  proper  sense  of  the  great  evil  and 
danger  of  sin ;  of  our  fallen  and  lost  state  by  nature,  and  the  provisions 
made  for  our  recovery  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  ;  and  of  our  need  of  the 
quickening  and  renewing  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  should, 
by  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,  seek  to  bring  the  children 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  Saviour.  It  has  Ijeen  well  said  that  the  best 
commentary  on  the  iJible  is  the  consistent  walk  of  a  Christian  man ; 
and  such  a  commentary  should  each  child  be  able  to  see  in  his 
teacher,  and  therefore  by  act  as  well  as  precept  be  brought  into 
those  paths  which  lead  to  a  common  haven  of  rest.  The 
discipline  we  should  require  of  oui*  scholars  may  fairly,  in  each 
case,  be  measured  by  that  which  we,  as  teachers,  yield.  It  is  simply 
idle  and  preposterous  for  an  unpunctual,  inattentive,  lukewarm,  prayer- 
less,  and  faithless  teacher  to  lecture  his  children  u{)on  the  necessity  and 
benefits  of  punctuality,  attention,  earnestness,  prayerfulness,  and  faith. 
The  child  will  .soon  perceive  that  the  teacher  is  merely  speaking  from 
the  teeth  outward,  and  will  learn  rather  from  and  be  guided  by  his  acta, 
as  showing  the  true  feeling  of  him  who  sets  up  for  his  guide.  The  first 
qualification  for  a  useful  teacher  in  a  Sabbath-school  is,  to  have  a  head 
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aniiniitod  by  tho  lovo  of  Christ,  and  deeply  nnd  savinglj  inipreHSod  by 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  The  head,  indeed,  n)ii8t  bo  stored  witli 
knowledge,  bnt  tho  heart  also  nmst  be  affected  ;  otherwise,  our  teach- 
ing will  be  cold  and  lifeloHs  :  and  in  this  matter  an  ounce  of  heart- 
kiiowKiilge  is  worth  a  ton  of  head-knowledge.  Another  necessary  (juali- 
fioatiou  is,  devotedness  to,  and  jKM-severence  in  the  work  which  we  have 
undertaken  Keniembering  its  vast  importance,  wo  should  display 
what  we  ought  to/eel — miich  earnestness  ;  that  the  cliildren,  seeing  our 
deep  interest  in  their  welfare,  may  be  led  to  feel  for  their  own  souls. 
We  sliould  prepare  ourselves  with  much  care,  and  in  a  prayerful  spirit. 
The  pnHssigo  read,  or  the  portion  taught,  ought  to  be  made  a  subject  of 
jHsrsonal  encjuiry  with  the  children,  and  some  practical  lesson  sought  to 
be  drawn  therefrom  ;  especially  pointing,  in  all  our  teaching,  to  t'le 
cross  of  Christ,  and  to  the  marvellous  and  never-failing  benefits  of  the 
Saviour's  precious  blood.  Bearing  in  mind  the  lovo  wherewith  Jesus 
loved  UH,  wo  should  have  much  love  for  the  souls  of  our  youthful 
charge.  If  we  have  the  love  of  Christ  in  our  hearts,  out  of  the  abund- 
ance of  the  heart  the  mouth  will  speak  j  and  thus  shall  we  find  woi'ds.. 
A  few  words  coming  Jrom  the  heart  will  often  find  their  way  to  the 
heart.  Let  us  always  remember  that  we  speak  to  those  who  have  im- 
mortal souls — to  perishing  sinners,  undone  unless  they  obtain  an  in- 
terest in  Christ  and  his  salvation ;  and  that  the  opportunity  before  U3 
may  be  the  last  presented  to  us  for  warning  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  conio.  Do  not  generalize  too  m\ich — sitting  before  your  classes  and 
delivering  them  essays  and  addresses.  Take  each  child  in  tiirn  ;  let 
him  feel  that  yoa  have  a  message  to  him  ;  s[)eak  to  him  about  his  sou'  , 
warn  him  ;  teach  him  ;  and  remember  him  by  name  at  the  throne  of 
grace  ;  look  for  his  conversion  ;  ask  God  to  give  you  this  soul  ior  your 
hire ;  and  seek  to  lead  the  child  to  join  with  you  in  prayer  for  an 
answer  to  the  petition  that  he  may  be  born  again.  What  we  want  is 
living,  not  mechanical  work  ;  do  not  treat  your  class  as  so  many  par- 
rots ;  biit  first  catechise  the  whole  of  the  lesson  into  them,  and  then 
catechise  it  out  of  them.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  forget  the 
necessity  of  order  and  discipline — punctuality  in  attendance,  and  quiet- 
ness and  gentleness  of  manner,  being  mattei-s  necessary  to  be  impressed 
frequently  on  the  minds  of  children,  both  by  word  and  example.  No 
one  can  be  a  good  teacher  who  is  not  a  punctual  one.  We  should 
make  a  point,  although  it  may  be  at  much  inconvenience,  of  being 
in  our  respective  places  in  the  school  some  minutes  before  its 
opening,  and  endeavour  by  our  serious  manner,  and  a  word  in 
season,  to  repress  levity,  and  prepare  our  scholars  for  tliD  open- 
ing services.  Do  not  leave  your  class  until  the  school  is  dis- 
missed, and  seek  to  persuade  your  scholars,  in  leaving  the 
school,  to  show  by  their  order  and  decorum  the  effect  of  your  teaching. 
Each  teacher  should  keep  regularly  a  register,  showing  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  scholai^;  their  attendance,  punctuality,  diligence,  and, 
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behaviour,  and  the  times  when  they  receive  their  hymn-books  and  cate- 
chisms, in  order  to  assist  the  Superintendent  in  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  rewards,  and  in  order  to  enable  the  teacher  to  visit  the  children 
at  their  houses,  to  look  after  the  wanderers,  and,  by  visitation,  to 
express  to  both  parents  and  pupils  the  interest  that  is  taken  in  the 
children's  welfare,  and  that  even  a  single  absence  causes  the  vacant 
place  to  be  noted  in  the  Sabbath-school.  The  two  great  means  in  the 
constant  use  of  which  we  may  look  for  the  Divine  teaching  and  bless- 
ing, are  prayer  and  the  diligent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures.  The  more 
we  make  use  of  these,  the  better  shall  we  be  fitted  for  the  employment 
of  instructing  youth  in  Divine  truth.  No  work  can  be  reasonably 
expected  to  prosper  which  is  not  begun,  carried  on,  and  ended  with 
prayer.  We  read  in  the  Scriptures,  *'  Call  unto  me  and  I  will  answer 
thee,  and  show  thee  great  and  mighty  things."  Are  we  not  })ursuing 
*'  great  and  mighty  things  "  when  we  seek  to  lay  before  the  minds  of 
our  scholars  those  truths  which  are  able,  when  brought  home  to  their 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation  1  Let  U8, 
then,  add  to  our  daily  prayers  a  special  petition  that  God  would,  for 
Christ's  sake,  grant  us  that  love  to  our  Saviour,  that  devotedness  to  our 
work,  that  ability  to  teach,  that  sound  judgment,  that  humility,  kind- 
ness, and  perseverance,  which  are  so  necessary  for  the  faithful  and 
effectual  discharge  of  our  important  duty.  Well  would  it  be  for  the 
children's  souls,  and  for  our  own,  if  we  were  all  more  importunate  in 
prayer  and  intercession  at  the  throne  of  grace  for  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  them  and  ourselves.  We  complain,  perhaps,  of  their  negligence, 
misconduct,  and  inattention,  but  do  we  spread  our  complaints,  as  Hez- 
ekiah  spread  his  letter,  before  the  Lord,  and  beseech  him  to  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  th«  juat  1  Let  us  unite  our 
prayers,  let  us  urge  and  increase  our  supplications,  that  the  souls  of 
the  children  committed  to  us  may  be  saved.  And  while  we  daily  make 
our  requests  known  unto  God  on  their  behalf,  let  us  not  forget 
on  the  Sabbath-day  to  seek  a  double  portion  of  that  spirit  which  w«< 
then  peculiarly  need.  In  the  sacred  volume  we  find  all  the  motives 
calculated  to  affect  us,  and  all  the  promises  suited  to  entourage  us ; 
and  by  diligent  study  of  the  Bible  we  shall  not  only  acquire  a  treasure 
of  Scriptural  knowledge  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  ruder  our 
care,  but  we  shall  be  laying  up  for  ourselves  a  store  which  may  serve 
as  a  lamp  unto  our  feet,  and  a  light  unto  our  path,  to  guide  our  feet 
into  the  way  of  yxjace.  But,  above  all,  let  us  never  forget  we  must 
depend  entirely  on  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  alone  can 
lead  us  into  all  truth.  In  the  whole  of  our  work  and  in  every  part  of 
our  work,  let  us  do  nothing  without  seeking  his  help.  Constant  de- 
pendence on  his  grace  is  the  secret  of  all  successful  exertion  ;  and  our 
sufiiciency  not  being  of  ourselves,  we  must  ever  look  to  him  for  his  aid 
and  guidance.  Let  us  also  consider  how  far,  in  teaching  others,  our 
own  souls  may  be  wakened.    To  uome  of  us  ihh  hour  spent  in  the 
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Sablbath-school  may,  in  the  infinite  goodness  of  God^  be  the  period  of 
our  being  brought  from  death  unto  life,  from  darkness  into  the  mar-* 
vellous  light  of  the  Gospel.  To  others  it  may  be,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
a  time  of  refreshing  and  of  our  growing  in  grace.  In  this  twofold  as- 
pect of  the  work  of  the  Sabbath-school,  we  should,  each  of  us,  in  deep 
humility  of  soul,  and  as  before  God,  frequently  ask  : 

1.  Have  I  a  clear  and  de^nite  view  and  an  experimental  know- 
ledge of  what  I  teach  1 

2.  How  many  children  under  my  care  have. been  influenced  £c^ 
good  this  year  1 

.3.  How  far  have  T  endeavoured,  by  my  example,  to  lead  the 
children  to  Jesus  ] 

4.  Do  I  try  to  make  the  children  love  him  for  whom  I  myself 
have  no  affection  1 

5.  Do  I,  in  my  teaching,  profess  to  show  that  the  salvation  of  the 
soul,  next  to  the  glory  of  God,  is  the  great  object  of  life,  wlien  I  am 
cold  or  indifferent  about  my  own  1 

6.  Do  1  inculcate  the  necesjsity  of  daily  prayer  and  the  constant 
reading  of  the  Word  of  God,  while  !>  myself,  remain  negligent  of 
these  means  of  grace  ] 

The  above  imperfect  remarks  will  merely  serve  as  suggestions 
upon  which  the  experience  of  speakers  who  will  discuss  the  subject 
may  prove  useful.  It  has  been  said  of  some  of  our  churches  that,  if 
they  ever  cease  to  exist,  it  is  of  dignity  they  will  die.  And  is  not 
the  truth  of  this  remark  felt  peculiarly  in  our  Sunday-schools  1  In 
this  work,  does  not  the  disciple  place  himself  above  his  master  1 
What  numbers  thei'e  are  in  our  churches  who,  from  their  ability, 
learning,  and  position,  could  command  the  respect  and  attention  of  our 
scholars,  yet  stand  coldly  by  without  offering  us  the  assistance  we  so 
badly  need,  or  smile  superciliously  when  asked  to  join  the  lowly  band 
of  workers  in  this  portion  of  the  Lord's  vineyard ;  and  yet,  if  these 
members  of  our  churches  would  only  come  forward  and  lend  us  their  aid, 
what  a  revolution  would  it  work  in  our  schools  !  What  a  burden  would 
itremove  from  the  slioulders  of  our  clergy,  who,in  addition  to  their  many 
wants  and  annoyances,  have  so  frequently  to  mourn  over  the  total  disre- 
gard of  the  requirements  of  the  children  of  the  parish  by  those  whose 
plain  duty  it  is  to  see  to  their  religious  education  !  I  say  plain  duty, 
iaecause  it  behoves  all  of  us  claiming  to  be  God's  people,  at  a  time  when 
his  sacred  word  is  attacked  and  doubted,  when  it  is  either  cast  out  of 
our  schoolfi  or  brought  in  by  the  back-door,  as  if  we  were  ashamed  of 
it,  to  teach  our  children  that  God's  unerring  word  is  the  only  and  firm 
basis  upon  which  we  desire  to  build  up  our  dominion.  Let  us  hope 
that  one  result  of  holding  these  pleasing  and  instructive  meetings  may 
be  the  bringing  before  the  members  of  our  churches  their  duty  in  this 
matter,  and  that  our  ranks  may  for  the  fuvure  be  better  filled  with  a 
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band  of  willing  and  able  workers.  Does  any  one  say  he  has  not  the 
time  to  devote  to  the  work  of  which  I  am  speaking  1  Allow  me  to 
bring  before  your  notice  an  example,  and  so  that  I  may  not  be  weari* 
some,  but  that  one  as  a  means  of  spurring  us  on  to  greater  exertion— 
and  I  select  this  one  from  amongst  the  protession  to  which  I  belou};;— 
for  many  of  you  will  say  that  if  in  the  legal  profession  such  a  person 
be  found,  there  must  bo  multitudes  of  the  same  class  in  those  honest 
occupations  which  are  so  common  in  the  world.  If  there  is  one  pei-son 
above  another  that  might  claim  to  be  relieved  from  any  extra  duty  on 
the  seventh  day,  who  might,  on  the  Saturday  night,  with  thankful  heart, 
look  forward  to  a  day  of  complete  rest,  who  might  reasonably  say.  My 
position,  my  manifold  duties,  the  high  nature  of  my  affairs,  are  such  as  to 
relieve  me  from  the  calling  of  Sabbath-school  teacher,  it  is  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England.  But  so  far  from  this  being  thecase  with  him,  what 
do  we  find  t  Tliat  as  counsel,  engaged  in  the  arduous  pursuit  of  his 
profession,  as  Vicc-Chancellor  of  England,  filling  nobly  this  high  office, 
and  finally  occupying  the  highest  position  that  Great  Britain  offers  as  a 
reward  to  the  lawyer.  Lord  Hatherly  has  never  forsaken  his  Sabbath- 
school  class,  but  now  for  over  thirty  years  he  has  been  a  regular  atten- 
dant as  a  Sunday-school  teacher.  Nor  does  he  listen  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  poor  body  when  crying  out  for  a  little  more  sleep.  It 
urges  that  indulgence  which  is  far  too  frequently  one  of  the  features  of 
the  Lord's-day  morning.  But  in  that  land  of  fogs  in  which  he  lives, 
seemingly  in  advance  of  the  sun  does  he  his  stage  of  duty  run,  for 
punctually  may  he  be  seen  teaching  his  Sabbath -school  class  at  the  early 
hour  of  nine  in  the  morning.  Let  us,  then,  with  our  comparative 
leisure  and  few  responsibilities,  seek  to  rival  the  Chancellor  of  England, 
in  his  good  work.  The  one  short  lif'  wo  have  should  be  devoted  to  our 
Master's  service,  and  a  miserable  tribute  to  him  is  it  at  best.  We  want 
more  reality  in  our  work — more  of  that  real  living  faith  which  leads 
us  to  sow  beside  all  waters — that  teaches  us  to  say  of  each  promise  of 
God,  though  "  it  tarry,  wait  for  it,  because  it  will  surely  come  ;  it  will 
not  tarry."  May  we  each  possess  and  daily  use  this  precious  gift  aa 
Sabbath-school  teachers,  and,  with  the  expectant  eye  of  faith,  may  we 
look  forward  to  and  hasten  the  coming  of  that  blessed  period  when  they 
shall  teach  no  more  "every  man  his  neighbour  and  every  man  his 
brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord  ;  for  they  shall  all  know  thee,  from  the 
least  of  them  unto  the  greatest." 

Singing  by  the  choir. 

PREPAEATION  OP  THE  LESSON. 


Mr.  D.  McLean. — Mr.  Conductor  and  fellow-teachers,  I  never  in 
my  experience  have  had  any  duty  laid  upon  me  that  I  have  felt  so 
much  my  own  insufficiency  to  accomplish.  The  committee,  however, 
wanted  me  to  do  it,  and  I  willingly  and  cheerfuly  took  it  up.     Noi 
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that  I  was  not  satisfied  there  wer  many  teachers  far  better  able  to  d6 
the  work,  but  I  was  willing  to  give  you  somewhat  of  a  personal  expe-* 
rience  in  the  "  Preparation  of  the  Lesson."  I  need  not  stop  to  point 
out  to  you  the  importance  of  preparation  or  the  value  of  preparation^ 
or  the  necessity  for  preparation.  My  object  and  intention  was  even 
more  to  say  to  you  how  to  prepare;  and  if  I  can,  in  any  way,  bring  any 
thought  to  bear  upon  your  hearts  in  that  direction,  all  my  aim  and 
object  shall  have  been  accomplished,  i  will  do  it  in  this  way  :  I  will 
cut  it  up  into  three  portions  : — 1st.  When  to  prepare  ;  2nd.  Where  to 
prepare ;  and,  3rd.  How  to  arrange  the  materials  when  gathered  up» 
What  time,  many  a  teacher  asks,  should  I  devote  to  the  prejjaration  of 
my  lesson  ?  Many  teachers  (1  have  done  it  myself,  therefore  I  know 
it  well,)  have  an  imjjression,  there  is  time  enough.  Let  me  tell  you 
this  old  adage,  "  That  time  enough  is  always  little  enough  in  the  pre-* 
paration  of  the  lesson."  You  cannot  begin  too  early.  That  brings  me 
to  the  point : — 

When  Shoulp  I  begin  to  Prepare  my  Lesson? — I  do  it 
on  the  Sabbath  night  after  I  have  left  my  message  with  the 
children.  Ah  I  you  have  left  your  message  with  your  class, 
and  then  it  should  be  said  that  you  have  gone  back  to  Jesus. 
You  give  the  message  of  Christ  in  precept,  and  you  go  back  to  the 
loving  Master  and  tell  Him  you  have  left  the  message  that  He  sent 
them.  Not  a  bit  too  early  when  you  come  back,  or  it  may  be 
that  night,  to  road  over  your  lesson — read  it  carefully,  read  it  as  the 
preparation  of  the  lesson,  without  note  or  comment.  Read  the  chapter 
that  precedes,  and  the  one  following  the  lesson,  in  order  to  give  a  con- 
nectedness to  the  lesson  ;  read  it  with  care  and  consideration,  and  after 
you  have  done  that,  then,  on  Monday  morning,  read  it  again ;  make  it 
the  matter  that  you  shall  read  for  your  regular  reading  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  W^ednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  the  week  round  again. 
And  here  let  me  give  you  one  thought  in  connection  with  Bible  reading. 
Read  your  Bible  until  you  get  a  relish  for  it.  Do  you  know  what  it  is 
to  read  God's  word  with  a  relish— an  appetite  ?  Let  me  urge  this 
thought  here  upon  every  teacher.  If  you  take  up  your  Bible  and  read 
it  as  I  do  here — for  I  do  sypathize  with  teachers  who  have  not  the  same 
feelings — what  a  help  it  would  be  !  But  an  indiflferent  teacher,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  reads  it  sluggishly  and  without  entering  into  the  spirit 
of  it.  God's  word  won't  be  very  much  good  to  your  souls  unless  read 
sincerely.  I  would  like  to  in)  press  this  thought- — to  get  a  love  for 
Bible  reading — the  reading  of  the  lesson  until  the  spirit  of  it  gets  into 
your  hearts— until  it  pervades  your  entire  thoughts.  You  go  out  intd 
the  world  to  your  daily  labour  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  lesson  per- 
meating your  entire  being,  and  as  you  walk  by  the  way,  the  thoughts 
of  your  lesson  comes  up.  Read  your  lesson  in  this  spirit  carefully, 
prayerfully,  and  attentively,  all  the  week.  And  that  brings  me  to  the 
consideration  of  the  next  part : — 
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Whrre  Smould  I  Read  1  You  say  that  is  embraced  pTetiously. 
Yea,  it  is,  in  a  mea8uro.  You  have  been  reading,  I  presume,  carefully 
and  prayerfully  at  hjme,  but  there  is  a  definite  place  where  you  ought 
to  read,  you  ought  to  have  your  reading  in  a  private  place — then  you 
can  read  it  in  the  closet.  Let  me  give  yon  this  suggestion.  There  are 
a  great  many  people  pray  after  they  read.  It  is  an  excellent  thought 
to  pray  after  you  read.  Let  me  urge  this  thought  upon  you.  Before 
you  ever  open  your  Bible,  pray  (!od  that  he  may  give  you  light  from 
above  to  undei'stand.  Let  me  urge  you  to  read,  however  hard  it  may 
be,  (and  I  can  easily  understand  how  difficult  it  may  seem)  and  to  go 
down  upon  your  knees  and  read  it  with  a  careful,  thoughtful  considera- 
tion ;  humble  yourself  as  a  little  child  that  you  may  understand  the 
word.  When  you  have  done  this,  go  right  out  into  the  world,  keep 
your  eyes  and  ears  open — look  abroad,  and  when  you  can  see  any  inci- 
dent aiiapted  for  the  illustration  of  the  lesson,  remember  that  the  Great 
Model  Teacher,  the  Master  himself,  did  not  hesitate  to  bring  up  the 
commonest  things,  any  every-day  incident  of  life,  to  illustrate  His 
teaching.  You  remember  the  farmer  as  he  was  sowing  his  seed,  and 
the  striking  incidents  that  he  brings  out  from  the  woman  as  she  is  en- 
gaged with  her  domestic  duties — the  judge  on  the  bench — the  rich  man 
with  his  riches  and  his  resjwnsibilities — the  poor  man  with  his  one 
talent — the  birds  of  the  air,  the  flower  of  -the  field — everything 
that  would  illustrate — that  the  Master  wished  to  stamp  upoh  the 
hearts  of  his  scholars.  Let  me  here  suggest  another  thought,  which 
is  this,  provide  yourself  with  a  note-book  or  teachers'  diary,  where 
you  may  at  the  time — on  the  instant — note  down  anything  that 
may  tend  to  illustrate  the  lesson.  I  don't  wish  to  dwell  on 
that  part  of  the  subject  any  more.  I  should  like  now  to  come  to  one 
of  the  most  important  consideratioas  that  the  teacher  may  have  j  that 
is,  after  1  have  gathered  all  this  in  a  sincere  spirit,  how  shall  I  arrange 
the  materials  together?  That  is  one  of  the  most  important  leading 
questions  for  any  teacher.  I  might  mention  hei*e,  that  our  esteemed 
Conductor  has  made  a  sort  of  half-promise  to  give  us  his  experience  of 
helps,  commentaries,  question-books,  and  I  shall  perhaps  do  you  a  favor 
and  serve  our  Provincial  Society  when  I  tell  you  that  there  is  an  admi- 
rable essay  upon  the  "  Best  Helps,"  by  our  esteemed  brother  Jones, 
who  will  follow  after  me.  The  first  point  I  would  like  you  to  compre- 
hend on  the  arrangement  of  the  material  is  this  :  ask  yourself,  what  ia 
my  end  in  teaching  the  lesson,  or  the  object  I  hava  in  view  in  this  teach- 
ing in  the  Sabbath-school  ?  Is  it  to  enlighten  the  head  1  Is  it  to  teach 
Bible  truth? — (These  are  well  enough  in  their  place.) — Is  it  to  pass 
away  an  hour  in  the  school,  or  have  you  no  definite  object  before  you  1 
I  think  myself  that  v/here  the  most  teachers  fail  is*  that  they  have 
no  definite  object  before  them.  The  object  of  your  teaching  ought  to 
be  nothing  less  than  to  bring  every  scholar  in  your  class  to  Jesus. 
Having  got  the  aim  and  object  clearly  before  the  mind,  the  next  thing 
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I  sliould  advise  you  to  do,  is  to  bend  down  before  the  Throne  of  Grace, 
your  matters  all  arranged  before  you  on  the  table,  and  while  you  kneel 
down  there,  pray,  pray  until  your  soul  gets  warmed  through  with  a  per- 
fect fervor  and  a  sincere  preparation  of  the  heart.     God  does  give  that 
enlightening,  illuminating  Spirit  when  you  ask  Him  for  it.     Now,  feel- 
in''  that  warm,  fervid  influence  in  your  soul,  you  can  sit  down  to  the 
arrangement  of  your  plan  of  preparing  the  lesson.     Then  get  the  cen- 
tral thought  that  is  in  your  lesson,  build  all  around  about  it,  leaving 
avenues  on  the  way  up  through  it  right  to  the  centre.     But,  while  you 
build   and  arrange,   continue  the  process  you  commenced   with  ;  be. 
earnest  in  prayer  as  you  lay  on  layer  after  layer,  having  your  plan 
well  matured.     In  filling  in  your  materials  be  sure,  as  you  lay  it  on, 
that  you  saturate  them  well  with  prayer,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  will  give 
the  life  and  vitality.      All  your   efforts,  unless  permeated  with    the 
Holy  Spirit,    will  be  dead,  oold  and  lifeless.     Then,  when  you  have 
done  that,  let  me  advise  you  further,  to  ait  it  up.     Do  not  have  the 
truth  in  great  large  blocks,  but  cut  it  into  little  fragments,  so   that 
every   scholar  may  have   a   portion.     This   will    entail  a   delightful 
necessity   on   your    part    of   a    jiersonal    acquaintance    with   every 
scholar  in  your  class.      Ah !    you    say,   that    involves  trouble.      1 
know    it  does;  but  let    me  tell   you   it    behoves  any,    and    every 
teacher,    to    be    thoroughly    acquainted    with    the    individual    ones 
composing  his  class.      What  would  you  think  of  the    minister  who 
came  to  preach  steadily,  but  did'nt   know  a  single   one  of  his  con- 
gregation,  except   as   he   saw  them  from   the   pulpit ;  never    went 
into  their  homes  ;  never  met  them  any  whei"e  with  a  kindly,  affection- 
ate appeal,  or  enquired  after  their  state  and  condition  1     Ko  faithful, 
earnest  minister,  no  loving  teacher,  but  will  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  wants  of  all  the  members  of  his  class.     Then,. let  me  urge 
another  thought  upon  you.     A  great  many  people  are  afraid  of  gather- 
ing too  much  material.     I  advise  teachers — I  do  it  myself  in  a  great 
measure — to  write  the  leading  questions  of  the  lesson  :  let  them   be 
plain,  pointed,  practical  and  personal.     Have  your  questions  pointed 
at  each  scholar  ;  know  his  or  her   wants.     In  this  way  you  can  reach 
them  successfully.    And  now,  I  tliink,  when  you  have  your  lesson  pre- 
pared in  that  way,  you  will  be  prepared  to  go  to  a  teachers'  meeting 
with  profitable  questions  and  ideas.     V^ery  well,  the  close  of  the  week 
has  come,  you    have  your  matters  arranged — the  Sabbath  morning 
dawns.     The  first  thing  that  should  enter  a  teachers'  heart  should  be 
the  lesson.     Read  up  on  Sabbath  rooming  all  the  preparations  you 
have  made  for  the  week.     Think  them  over  as  you  go  to  God's  house. 
Remember  that  a  weighty  responsibility  rests  upon  you.      Ah  !  the 
House  of  God  is  a  pleasant  place  for  a  loving,  faithful  teacher  to  go 
into,  as  he  bends  his  knee,  lifts  up  his  voice  and  talks  to  the  God  of 
heaven,  asking  for  aid.     How  gracious,  how  blessed  the  work  of  God 
does  become  I     Ah,  you   say,  now  surely  my  work  is  done ;  nav,  I 
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should  not  say  so  at  all.  Go  home,  go  into  yolir  closet  ptevlous  to 
your  going  into  the  class  ;  spend  half  an  hour  there,  and  you  will  find 
it  a  refreshing  benefit,  and  as  you  do  that,  speak  of  eocu  scholar  by 
name.  'Tell  the  Saviour  all  your  desires,  your  thoughts,  hopes,  fears 
and  wishes;  and  as  you  tell  Him,  go  up  full  of  faith  and  confidence  in 
God.  With  a  preparation  like  that,  having  faith  in  God,  go  to  your 
class  fully  satisfied  that  God  will  bless  your  labours  ;  that  God  will  use 
you,  however  humble  you  may  be,  as  an  instrument  for  getting  the 
souls  of  these  young  people  saved.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  go  out 
ihen,  confident  that  you  have  not  frittered  away  your  time,  but  have 
carefully  and  prayerfully  devoted  it  to  your  lesson.  Then,  remember 
this:  Bide  yourself  behind  the  Cross;  lift  up  the  Saviour;  be  sure 
Jesus  is  in  all  your  lessons.  "  He  that  goetn  forth  weeping,  bearing 
precious  seed,  shall,  doubtless,  rejoice,  bearing  h'^  sheaves  with  him. 

By  the  choir — "  Father  of  mercies,  in  Thy  word." 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Millard  lead  in  prayer. 

At  this  stage,  the  Conductor  announced  that  there  would  be  an 
intermission  of  five  minutes  for  conversation. 


TEACHING    THE    LESSON. 


Rev.  Septimtjs  Jones.— Mr.  Conductor  and  Christian  friends,  1 
ha'v^  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  addresses  that  have  preceded 
me.  There  is,  however,  one  serious  drawback,  and  that  is,  that  large 
portions  of  my  addrest.  have  melted  away  since  they  (my  predecessors) 
began.  I  must  say  that  I  have  listened  with  great  delight  to  the 
remarks  of  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  McLean,  with  respect  to  the 
preparation  of  the  lesson  ;  also  to  Mr.  Blake,  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded  him,  and  the  observations  that  were  made  regarding  the  effective- 
ness of  prayer — prayer  at  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end.  The 
idea  seemed  to  be  that  if  we  were  to  get  light  and  knowledge,  they 
were  to  come  in  all  their  purity  from  above.  I  said  to  my  friend,  Mr. 
Marling,  the  other  night, — (having  seen  your  gasaliers  only  in  the  day 
time,) — *'  1  don't  think  very  much  of  the  light  here."  He  replied,  "  0, 
you  can  see  very  well,  because  it  comes  from  above."  I  took  a  lesson 
from  that.  The  light  shines  down  from  God  into  the  heart  of  the  Chris- 
tian from  above ;  it  is  the  mild,  genial  light  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  it 
is  that  enlightens  our  teachers  and  exhibits  to  them  the  wondrous  things 
that  are  in  God's  law.  Whenever  we  meet  in  this  charcb  we  ought  to 
pray  that  we  may  have  the  light — the  day-spring  from  on  high  with  us. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  Sir,  we  have  been  very  serious  to-night.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  be  serious  1  know,  but  I  cannot  keep  it  up  very  long.  I 
never  could  get  over  it  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  am  sure  I  feel  to-night 
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e  would  be  an 


like  tt  boy,  Btt  1  want  to  go  and  p!ay  a  little*  The  first  thing  about 
teaching  a  lesson  is  to  have  a  leseon  to  teacfb-^a,  great  difference  (I  knovr 
what  it  is)  to  have  to  preach  a  sermon,  and  to  have  a  sermon  to  preach, 
Whenever  I  havte  to  preach  a  sermon  I  have  a  head*acbe,  and  I  go  up 
the  pulpit  steps  almost  like  a  man  going  to  his  execution  ;  but  when  I 
have  a  sermon  I  want  to  preach,  I  an  in  such  a  hurry  up  the  pulpit 
stairs  that  some  old  ladies  will  take  offence  at  me.  Now,  it  is  sooie- 
what  the  same  way  with  a  teacher.  If  he  has  a  lesson  to  teach  he  will, 
perhaps,  not  feel  very  well — perhaps  not  make  his  appearance  ;  but  if 
he  haa  a  lesson  that  he  wante  to  teach  you  cannot  keep  him  out  of  the 
school.  That  ih  one  of  the  great  objects  in  preparation.  In  effect,  I 
tell  you  what  it  is,  unless  a  teacher  has  the  head  and  heart  full  of  the 
lesson  he  will  never  teach  to  any  good  effect— he  must  be  like  a  foun- 
tain, so  gushing  and  overflowing,  that  he  cannot  contain  himself,  He 
must  thus  teach  the  lesson,  or  be  like  some  teachers  who  are  like  an 
old  miserable  log-pump  that  you  may  have  seen,  with  a  piston  that  don't 
fit  closely,  and  handle  loose,  and  that  you  have  to  work  and  rattle  away 
at  until  you  become  red  in  ihe  face  before  the  miserable  children  that 
are  gathered  around  can  get  a  drink  out  of  this  fountain,  I  don't  like 
that  kind  of  teaching.  The  first  thing  I  would  say  to  you  is  to  have  a 
lesson,  the  next  thing  is  to  fiave  a  claez.  I  don't  mean  to  say  by  this 
simply  a  number  of  skeletons  clothed  in  flesh,  arranged  on  the  bench 
before  you  j  I  mean,  to  get  a  certain  number, — six,  seven,  or  eight, — 
and  to  have  them  looking  at  you  and  loving  you,  having  them  waiting 
to  hear  what  the  dear  teacher  is  going  to  say  to  them  to-day.  Unless 
you  have  a  row  of  little  immortals  like  that  before  you,  you  have  not  a 
clas^.  Another  thing  is,  when  you  get  a  class  you  should  be  very  par- 
ticulat  about  getting  their  attention  and  keeping  it.  It  is  utterly  use- 
less to  go  on  teaching  a  class  unless  they  mind  you.  I  have  seen  some 
people  cut  out  to  be  preachers  (not  teachers,  they  were  not  good  enough 
for  that).  (Laughter.)  I  once  saw  a  girl,  I  don't  know  what  country 
she  belonged  to,  but,  perhaps,  some  of  you  can  guess.  She  was  not 
lazy ;  would  pump  away,— (I  have  got  at  the  pump  again  and  cannot 
get  out  of  it), — and  look  at  the  young  men  passing — (laughter) — and 
then  pump  again— but  the  stream  went  just  over  the  edge  of  the 
bucket — overtiot  the  mark.  I  have  seen  teachers  doing  that — ^pumping 
ftway  with  the  most  devout,  delightful  expression  of  countenance,  but 
all  the  information  going  over  the  edge  of  the  bucket!  You  must 
take  great  care  and  put  the  vessel  just  where  the  stream  will  go 
in,  particularly  if  it  is  a  vessel  with  a  small  moath.  You  must  be 
very  careful  with  a  little  class  oi  scholars,  and  get  the  mouth  of  the 
vessel  under  the  stream  which  you  intend  to  put  into  it.  Having  got 
the  attention  of  the  class,  how  are  you  going  to  keep  it  f  It  is  very 
easy  to  get  the  attention  of  the  class,  but  the  difficulty  is  how  are  you 
to  keep  it?  These  little  things  are  very  fidgety — grown  up  people 
are  fidgety  sometimes-— but  children  are  very  hard  to  keep  quiet.    One 
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of  the  greatest  things  in  keeping  hold  of  the  children  first  of  all,  is  the 

eye ;  and  the 

Cultivation  of  the  Etb, 

I  don't  mean  a  certain  cultivation  of  'he  eye,  which  J  don't  approve  of. 
The  cultivation  of  the  eye  is  very  ih.portant  indeed,  and  by  a  little 
care  and  exercise  a  person  may  leai-n,  (I  am  too  bashful)  but  it  can 
be  done.  (Laughter.)  You  can  h^arn  to  see  every  person  to  whom  you 
are  speaking.  The  eye  is  a  verynimble  member.  By  passing  your  eye 
quickly  along,  and  merely  looking  into  anybody's  eye,  you  can  en- 
chain their  attention ;  and  if  you  havea  class  of  children  before  you, 
for  instance,  by  a  little  care  you  can  make  them  feel  that  it  is  not 
safe  for  them  to  move  away  one  instant  from  you.  And  let  me 
tell  you  that  there  is  a  certain  lady  of  high  position  who  has  won 
thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hearts,  by  cul- 
tivating her  eye,  so  that  when  she  rides  abroad,  in  state,  passing  mul- 
titudes of  people  of  her  dear  subjects,  as  soon  as  they  come  to  see  the 
eye  of  the  Queen  they  say,  on  their  return  home.  Ah,  I  saw  the  Queen 
to-day  J  she  looked  at  me,  smiled  at  me,  bowed  at  me.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  everybody  goes  away  very  much  pleased.  Her  son, 
Arthur,  has  not  followed  very  badly  into  his  mother's  steps — God 
bless  them  both.  (Cheers.)  It  is  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the 
class.    Another  great  thing  is 

,;,.,:.,;  A  Pleasant  Smtlb. 

Some  one  has  said,  in  a  joking  kind  of  way,  of  a  certain  gentle^ 
man,  that  he  had  all  the  ten  commandments  written  on  his  face. 
(Laughter.)  I  have  no  objection  to  that.  Still,  at  the  same  time, 
he  might  also  have  a  lively  reflection  of  the  joyous  light  of  the 
gospel  upon  his  brow — the  clear  shining  gospel  —  and  a  pleasant 
gmile.  Be  happy,  be  good,  and  be  genial  looking.  Another  thing,  after 
getting  their  attention  is  to  direct  them  to  some  point,  some  object- 
book,  picture,  or  blackboard  :  if  you  have  nothing  else,  use  your  finger 
to  point  with.  If  you  find  their  attention  wandering,  I  would  look  at 
them,  address  them  personally,  as  Mary,  John,  Elijah,  and  just  ask 
him  or  her  a  particular  question  }  and  if  you  find  a  boy  with  his  hand 
going  into  his  pocket  in  a  speculative  manner,  I  should  pay  particular 
attention  to  that  boy — ask  him  some  question,  and  so  on — keep  your 
eye  moving  and  see  what  is  going  on.  It  is  important  that  they  should 
see  you,  and  you  see  them,  and  they  should  know  it.  Well, — (by  the 
way,  sir,  1  am  afraid  I  am  launching  out  too  largely  upon  some  of 
these  things,) — it  occurs  to  me  here,  before  I  pass  on,  you  should  not 
have  question  books  in  a  class.  It  is  very  difficult  for  you  to  keep  one 
eye  on  John  and  another  on  the  book.  Some  can  look  two  ways  at 
once;  I  never  could.  (Laughter.)  Another  point.  It  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  our  modern  warfare  to  go  into  a  skirmish  with  breech- 
loading  repeating  rifles  over  those  old-fashioned  guns  that  you  have  to 
work  up  and  dovm  so  long  that  the  enemy  gets  albead  of  you.     We 
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have  a  great  many  enemies  ready  to  pick  us  off.  We  ought  to  have 
our  guns  ready  so  as  to  fire  when  we  get  into  the  class.  Do  not  be 
waiting  after  you  get  there.  I  was  talking  the  other  evening  with 
Mr.  Marling,  about  the 

Questioning  of  the  Classes. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  should  get  the  right  idea — the  funda- 
mental principal  of  catechising.  In  making  an  address  before  a  mixed 
assembly  we  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  condition  of  the  audi- 
ence ; — we  don't  deal  with  them  as  individuals,  but  as  a  mass.  We 
have  a  certain  train  of  thought ;  following  which  we  hope  to  produce 
a  certain  impression  upon  that  audience.  The  catechising  plan  is  alto- 
gether different.  First,  we  have  to  find  out  where  the  pupil  is,  what 
he  knows  ;  and  then,  upon  the  known,  build  up  the  unknown,  and  lead 
him  on  from  what  he  has  already  known  to  that  which  he  has  not  be- 
fore known.  When  you  can  get  one  to  admit  that  he  knows  more 
than  he  thought  he  did,  it  is  pleasant  for  every  body.  For  instance, 
you  take  the  rulc-of-three,  there  is  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean — 
we  all  know  that — the  ladies  included.  (Laughter.)  In  the  rule-of- 
three,  you  have  three  terms  given  you,  and  with  these  three  you 
jjust  find  a  fourth.  Having  these  three,  you  in  reality  have  the  fourth 
— if  you  know  how.  There  is  the  point.  So  many  barrels  of  such  and 
such,  cost  so  much;  how  much  would  so  many  barrels  cost  ?  The  same 
with  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle  and  the  included  angle,  and  so  on, 
you  get  at  results.  The  most  instructive  way  to  take  up  a  class  is  not 
to  sliow  them  how  much  you  know,  and  to  say,  "What  a  clever  man  I 
am  :  see  how  beautiful  I  can  teach  you,  and  what  big  words  I  can  use 
without  stuttering.  (Laughter.)  Oh,  children,  you  are  wonderfully 
privileged,  for  you  see  I  could  be  a  preacher  if  I  liked  ! "  That  is  not 
the  way  at  all,  but  you  should  rather  say,  "  Come,  children,  and  just  sit 
down  here  and  let  us  see  what  we  can  do  with  this.  You  know  this 
and  that,"  —and  so  on.  Ah  !  it  is  just  like  learning  little  children  to 
walk,  you  hold  out  your  hand  and  lead  them  on  step  by  step,  and  as 
they  grow  older,  take  longer  steps — all  the  way  up  from  the  infant 
to  the  Bible  class.  Another  point  with  respect  to  that.  No  knowledge 
is  fairly  <mr  own  until  it  is  worked  into  our  minds ;  until  we  have 
learned  to  reason  and  think  upon  it.  Mere  catechising  as  an  exercise 
of  the  memory,  and  is  worth  little  or  nothing.  Knowledge  connected 
in  our  minds  by  association,  is  far  moi*e  easily  remembered  than 
mere  fragmentary  knowledge.  One  of  the  great  objects  of  simple 
catechising  is  to  turn  fragmentary  into  connected  knowledge,  and  to 
show  the  links  by  which  one  truth  is  connected  with  another.  In  this 
way  you  inform  the  mind,  teach  the  reason,  arrange  its  material,  build 
up  and  fructify  the  mind.  There  is  a  difference  between  mere  cate- 
chising and  preaching.  Any  body  can  preach,  but  few  can  catechise. 
I^oyr,  about  questioning. 
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You  SHOULD  BK  PlAIM. 

I  have  heard  people  ask  questions  that  were  far  from  plain.  Tliere 
was  once  an  admirable  gentieman — a  very  clever  man — went  to  Man- 
chester :  he  was  asked  to  address  some  scholars.  He  thought  he  would 
catechise  them  :  he  said, — '•  Children,  do  you  not  think  that  mutation 
is  stamped  upon  all  sublunary  objects]"  They  understood  two  points 
in  that  question.  One  was  the  word  stamped.  All  the  muslins,  cali- 
coes, and  prints  were  stamjjed.  Another  word  was  objects.  This  was 
brought  out  by  the  teacher  himself,  who  wished  to  show  this  gentle- 
man how  clever  they  were.  They  answered  that  objects  meant  crip- 
ples that  could  not  walk,  so  that  they  had  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the 
question,  which  meant,  "A  cripple  with  a  calico  dress  on  !"  (Laughter.) 
It  was  not  a  plain  question.  Another  person  would  ask  the  class, — 
"What  is  the  object  of  justifying  faith  ?"  A  good  question,  but  not  plain 
enough.  Another  asks, — "  What  is  the  essential  quality  of  evangelical 
repentance  1"  No  fault  with  this  question,  except  that  it  is  not  pluin 
enough.  A  question  like  that  wants  to  be  broken  up  before  it  woulj 
be  small  enough  to  put  into  the  mouths  of  little  children.  I  would 
ask  them,  first,  what  reiientauce  was ;  get  some  example  of  repentance 
— like  David  and  Saul  j  and  give  them  other  examples,  to  illustrate 
to  them  which  was  true  repentance  and  which  was  false.  If  you  were 
to  l/egin  by  asking  about  the  essential  element  of  evan^jlical  repent- 
ance, you  might  as  well  go  home. 

Your  Qubstions  should  bb  Dbfinitk. 

Dont  Bay,  What  kind  of  a  man  was  Abraham  1  I  don't  know  what 
kind  of  a  man  he  was — it  would  take  half  an  hour  to  answer — too 
large  a  question  altogether.  Again,  the  question,  who  Abraham  was, 
what  he  did,  were  his  deeds  good,  and  why  good,  and  if  bad,  why  bad, 
&c.  I  have  heard  such  questions  as  these, — "  What  kind  of  a  man  was 
John  the  Baptist  ?"  "  He  had  a  leathern  belt  on."  Another  says, — 
**  He  ate  locusts."  (Laughter.)  Our  questions  should  be  more  lik 
suggestions.  Some  teachers  would  handle  that  beautiful  subject  about 
the  certain  man  who  fell  among  thieves  in  this  way  :  What  did  the 
certain  man  dol  (Ans.)  Went  down  from  Jerusalem.  Where  did 
he  gol  (Ans.)  To  Jericho.  Such  a  teacher  might  as  well  follow 
him  there!  (Laughter.)  How  would  you  begin  to  question  themt 
That  would  depend  very  much  indeed  upon  the  respective  ages  of  the 
children.  If  they  were  old  enough  to  teach  them  a  Bible  lesson, 
begin  by  asking.  What  is  it  about  ?  Who  told  this  story,  or  parable  1 
It  was  Christ.  Why  did  he  tell  it  1  &o.  Even  these  simple  questions 
set  your  class  thinking,  and  the  other  questions  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Sometimes  a  question  may  be  stimulating,  but  not  containing  any  par- 
ticular information,  and  yet  be  useful.  For  instance,  in  teaching  a 
lesson  upon  the  Ascension,  and  describing  Christ's  lifting  up  hia  hands 
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and  blesfling  the  disciples,  you  might  ask  whether  Christ  ever  did  any 
thing  exactly  like  that  at  any  other  time.  This  sets  every  one  think- 
ing, l»y  a  rapid  review,  of  all  the  gracious,  graceful,  lovely  actions  of 
Jesus.  Never  ask  a  question  that  can  be  answered  by  Ves  or  No, 
Did  not  Elijah  go  up  in  a  chariot  of  fire ?  (Aus.)  Yes.  "Good  child," 
and,  I  should  add,  **  Bad  teacher."  (Laughter.)  That  is  not  the  way  to 
do  it.  Your  questions  should  be  connected.  You  Khould  not  go  at  ran- 
dom, but  should  have  a  particular  train  of  thoug'it  which  you  wIhIi  to 
impress  u[)on  the  children — a  certain  point  to  arrive  at — a  process  of 
instruction  going  on,  like  a  vessel  in  its  course.  You  may  have  to 
tack  a  little  when  the  wind  is  contrary,  but  you  know  where  you  are 
going,  and  you  will  get  there  before  you  have  done.  That  is  the  way 
a  skilful  teacher  will  go — from  side  to  side— in  order  to  attain  his 
object.  Just  one  thing  that  I  would  say, — very  apropos  to  myself  on 
this  occasion, — ■ 

Be  Briet. 

You  cannot  know  too  much,  but  you  can  say  too  much.     You  are  not 
to  suppose  that  the  class  must  know  everything  that  you  know.      You 
must  tell  them  only  the  things  that  are  most  im[)ortant  at  the  time.    A 
teacher's  mind,  requires  to  be  well  furnished — I  think  it  is  something 
like  a  i-eady-made  clothing  store.     A  large  assortment  enables  you  to 
find  something  which  will  fit  every  customer.     Usually,  only  one  ar- 
ticle of  each  kind  is  required  for  each.     The  good  salesman  measures 
the  customer  with  his  eye, — gets  his  style, — recollects  where  he  has 
just  what  is  wanted, — and  tries  it  on.    That  is  the  perfection  of  Sunday- 
school  teaching.    Find  something  that  will  fit  each,  and  get  him  to  put 
it  on.     Again,  I  think  of  a  passage  in  the  Scriptures  which  speaks  of 
the  words  of  the  wise  as  "  goads  and  nails,  fastened  by  the  masters  of 
assemblies."      Now,    some  teachers  are  not   wise — not  "  masters  of 
assemblies ;" — not  even   masters    of   some  half-dozen    Sunday-school 
scholars,  and  resemble  a  man  driving  a  nail  in  a  miserable,  bungling 
fashion : — the  nail  may  be  ill  chosen,  or  he  drives  across  the  grain ; 
but  he  tries  and  drives  and  knocks  away  until  the  wood  splits.     Just 
BO  it  is  with  driving  a  lesson  into  a  class,  they  drive  away  until  they 
drive  the  class  to  pieces.  (Laughter.)  In  giving  the  lesson — I  don't  care 
how  pleasant  you  may  be  with  your  class  as  long  as  there  is  a  certain 
sincerity  and  seriousness  maintained — I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  up  a  continual  stream  of  solemnity — it  is  necessary  to  be  natural. 
I  believe  we  have  got  into  a  wrong  principle  of  preaching.     I  admit 
there  must  be  a  r«al  serious  purpose  in  the  heart  and  before  the  eye 
which  we  must  never  lose  sight  of.    All  this  little  pleasantry  and  geni- 
ality should  be  accompanied  by  a  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  the 
Master  ever  before  us     Suppose,  for  illustration,  a  widowed  mother 
with  her  boy,  sitting  near  his  teacher,  who  has  oeen  faithful.     The  mo- 
ther says,  **  Oh,  dear  teacher,  I  am  thankful  to  you  for  what  you  are 
doing  for  my  boy ;  be  is  very  wild  and  troublesome,  and  his  father  ia 
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dead.  He  needs  a  father's  hand."  She  lias  great  anxiety, — great 
fears  aliout  this  l)oy.  "  Oh,  do  what  you  can,"  the  niotlier  says, 
"  to  impress  ujion  him  the  necessity  of  religion  I  Oh,  try  to  put 
him  undei  the  Father's  hand  ! "  If  we  knew  that  that  mother  wiw 
sitting  hy  our  side,  would  we  not  feel  the  influence  of  that  presence] 
We  might  be  pleasant  and  genial,  but  at  the  same  time  there  would 
be  an  earnestness  in  all  our  dealings  witii  that  scholar,  lloniember, 
dear  friends,  whenever  we  are  teaching  otir  little  ones,  that  there  is  One 
sitting  bj'  who  loves  \\h  more  than  either  father  or  mother  ;  One  who  has 
shed  bitterer  tears  for  their  wtflfare  than  ever  mother  shed  over  her 
prodigal  boy  ;  One  who  has  suffered  more  than  ever  she  suffered.  And 
as  you  watch  each  of  those  dear  little  ones  as  he  sits  listetiing  to  the 
instniction  which  you  give,  (thifc  thought  ought  to  be  ever  present  in  the 
heart  of  the  teacher)  what  does  that  Blessed  Saviour  say  1  Oh  !  forbid 
that  it  should  bo  such  words  of  •  eproach  as  these:  "  What  hast  thou  to 
do  to  declare  my  statutes,  or  ..that  thou  should'st  take  my  covenant  in 
thy  mouth  seeing  thou  hatest  instruction  and  casteth  thy  words  behind 
thee  ?  How  cau'st  thou  win  these  little  ones  to  me  when  thy  own 
heart  is  far  from  niel"  Ever  remember  that  the  blessed  Saviour  is 
sitting  by;  deal  with  those  precious  souls  for  whom  He  shed  His  blood. 
Strive  to  win  them  to  Jesus,  telling  them  of  His  love.  Implore  them 
to  accept  of  His  salvation.  Their  little  hearts  are  being  written  upon 
with  indelible  ink.  How  delightful  is  the  thought  that  Jesus  is  sitting 
by  and  lifting  up  His  bleeding  hands  before  the  Cross  for  those  souls ! 
Pray  God  to  send  down  the  Holy  Spirit  both  for  the  teacher  and  the 
scholar;  and  oh,  brethren  and  friends,  grant  that  when  we  stand  before 
the  Tiirone  we  may  meet  every  Sabbath-school  teacher  that  is  here  to- 
night, and  receive  the  glorious  greeting, — "Well  done  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

By  the  choir-   "  Our  field  is  the  world." 


DISCUSSIONS  ON  THE  ABOVE  TOPICS— THREE   MINUTES  EACH. 


Mr.  J.  Boyd  was  much  pleased  with  the  addresses  of  the  previous 
speakers,  and  although  some  teachers  could  not  devote  so  much  time  in 
the  preparation  of  the  lesson  as  Mr.  McLean  deemed  necessary,  yet  he 
was  sure  that  if  they  applied  themselves  to  study  with  the  same  zeal  as 
that  gentleman  they  would  not  resemble  that  old  wheezing-pump  we 
have  heard  of  to-night,  but,  like  a  well-used  village  pump,  where  the 
water  comes  at  the  first  stroke.  He  was  much  pleased  to  read  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  who  is  one  of  the  hardest  worked  men  in 
"England,  finds  time  to  t^ke  an  interest  in  Sabbath-schools  still,  and  when 
men  that  adorn  the  bar,like  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  are  at  the  work,  surely 
it  is  an  honour  to  be  a  teacher.  He  would  remind  them  of  another 
great  lawyer,  Yice-Chancellor  Erskine,  who  had  been  noted  for  hia  zeal 
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in  promoting  SaUbuth-Hcliools.  It  was  woU  for  us  to  know  that  we 
were  working  in  a  noble  work  at  which  we  nooil  not  be  ushamecl,  for 
thoKO  who  stood  fur  liigher  in  the  worKl  thim  any  proKent  coiiUl  ever  hojw 
to  bo.  It  behoved  all  Chrutians  to  follow  in  the  path  of  the  worthies 
mentioned. 

Rev.  Mr.  Dewart. — I  have  often  thought  that  there  is  nothing  in 
which  our  teachers  are  ho  largely  deficient  in  as  a  deup  conviction  of 
the  grandeur  and  importance  of  their  own  work.  I  am  afraid  that 
even  those  who  are  most  interested  in  Sabbath-school  work  have 
scarcely  risen  to  a  just  conception  of  tlie  greatness  wid  honouraljlenesa 
of  the  work  that  God  calls  them  to,  when  He  permits  them  to  be  the 
insti'uctors  and  the  directors  of  immortal  souls.  It  is  a  great  thing 
when  a  little  innocent  child  is  brought  into  your  class  and  placed  before 
you,  to  teach  it,  to  influence  and  mould  its  destiny,  and  direct  its  char- 
acter and  course  in  the  world.  I  believe  if  we  had  a  profound  convic- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  work  it  would  lead  us  to  be  more 
punctual  in  coming  to  the  school,  to  be  more  zealous  in  our  study  of  the 
lesson,  to  obey  more,  to  be  less  wayward  :  it  would  cause  us  to  look  up 
more  freely  to  the  Father  of  lights.  There  is  work,  sutticiently,  in  this 
great  field  :  we  have  to  rise  higher  in  this  respect ;  we  need  higher, 
juster  conceptions  of  the  greatness  of  the  work  of  training  and  guiding 
immortal  spirits  for  eternity.  I  miglit  add  one  other  illustration  to 
those  already  8fK)ken  of.  Governor  Willmot,  of  the  Lower  Provinces, 
after  ho  was  api»ointed  Governor,  the  people  s>ud  that  he  would  never 
be  the  same,  and  his  old  school  thought  they  would  lose  their  Sui)erin- 
tendent.  Not  so  ;  he  continued  at  his  post  after  he  had  been  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Provinces.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Daniel  McLean  thought  that  the  best  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  importance  of  schools  was  to  be  found  in  the  very  illustra- 
tions that  had  been  given.  Men  overwhelmed  witli  business  still  found 
time  to  go  to  their  class  perfectly  prepared  for  the  important  duty  de- 
volving upon  them. 

Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  class,  rather  differed  from  the  ordinary  cus- 
tom by  not  giving  them  particular  verses  to  learn,  but  merely  the 
lesson — the  subject.  Instead  of  selecting  the  shortest  vei-ses  they  gen- 
erally chose  the  largest.  He  further  instructed  them  to  pick  out 
beautiful  model  texts,  such  as,  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,"  "  Faith- 
ful unto  death,"  «&c. 

QUESTION    BOX. 

MR.     THOMAS     NIXON. 

Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  rose  to  answer  the  first  question  which  had 

been  put  to  him  : 

Question.  Is  the  government  of  a  Sabbath-school  liberal,  monar- 
chical, democratic,  tyrannical,  or  pedagogic  1 
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Answer.  Yes.    (Laughter.) 

Q.  Would  you  tell  your  scholars  that  you  prayed  for  them  aepar  I 
ately? 

A.  It  is  a  very  great  privilege  to  pray  for  scholars,  and  it  is  just  I 
as  great  a  privilege  to  be  consciously  enabled  to  take  them  by  the  hand 
and  say,  John  or  Mary,  I  did  not  forget  you  before  the  Throne  of  Grace. 

Q.  When  kindness  fails  to  subdue  an  unruly  scholar,  what  means  | 
should  be  employed — are  harsh  means  best  in  unruly  cases? 

A.   I  suppose,  when  he  is  beyond  influence,  there  is  no  other  means  | 
but  harsh  measures — rather  than  resort  to  such  I  would  get  rid  of  hira. 

Q.  How  is  it  possible  for  teachers  who  are  hard  at  work  every  day  I 
of  the  week,  and  tired  at  night,  to  make  all  the  preparation  that  Mr, 
McLean  thinks  necessary  ? 

A.  I  was  taught  a  lesson  about  thirty-five  years  ago  from  reading  I 
a  small  work  which  1  shall  never  forget,  which  was,  to  rise  early  in  the 
morning — if  you  can't  get  up  at  seven  and  prepare  your  lesson,  rise  at 
five  o'clock. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  Sunday-school  prayer-meetings  and  | 
what  is  the  best  means  of  conducting  them  ? 

A.  I  tun  happy  to  be  able  to  answer  this  question  in  a  practical  man- 
ner.   We  have  in  the  school,  of  which  I  am  Superintendent,  a  most  de- 1 
lightful  Sabbath-school  prayer-meeting  for  the  scholars.     The  Superin- 
tendent either  goes  himself  or  appoints  one  of  the  teachers  to  go  in  with  I 
the. scholars,  so  that  it  is  a  scholars  prayer-meeting— the  teachers  meet, 
however,  with  the  scholars  about  once  a  month — great  good  has  been  j 
acoomplislied  by  such  means. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  the  best  mode  of  managing  a  Sunday-school  | 
library  1 

A.  I  think  the  best  method  is  to  get  a  press  made  with  partitions  I 
in  it  with  a  place  for  each  book.     Have  cards  with  the  names  of  the 
scholars  written  upon  them.     For  instance,  when  book  No.  20  is  taken  j 
out  put  into  its  place  the  card  of  the  scholar  who  has  taken  it  out. 

Q.  What  ought  to  be  done  when  there  is  an  inefficient  Superin< 
tendent  1 

A.  Change  him — the  sooner  the  better. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  number  to  have  in  a  class? 

A.  10  at  the  outside,  8  is  better. 

Q.  How  long  ought  a  teacher  to  spend  teaching  the  lesson  ? 

A.  As  long  as  he  possibly  can,  consistent  with  school  regulatior^, 
say  30  minutes. 

Q.  Should  a  roan  be  engaged  as  a  special  teacher  whose  daily  walk  j 
is  not  in  accordance  with  a  teacher  of  the  Scriptures  ? 

A.  He  should  not. 

Q.  Is  it  prudent  for  a  teacher  of  an  intelligent  class  to  inform  his 
scholars  of  skeptical  objections  to  the  doctrines  he  teaches  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  proper  that  a  teacher  should  be  able  to  refute  such 
objections^  but  this  skepticism  is  a  disease — you  should  always  find  a 
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remedy  for  the  disease^  but  don't  give  them  the  disease  for  the  sake  of 
giving  the  remedy. 

Q.  How  often  should  a  teacher  visit  his  class  ? 

A.  It  is  difficult  to  say.  I  think  if  a  teacher  found  that  his  scholars 
were  under  the  conviction  that  he  would  visit  them  as  often  as  he  possi- 
bly could,  it  would  aid  mateiially  in  bringing  them  to  Christ. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  class  of  boya  that  were  inclined  to  be  wild,  and 
you  had  doubts  about  their  tasting  liquor,  what  would  you  do  with 

themi 

A.  I  remember  a  case  in  point  where  one  teacher  drew  up  a  little 
pledge,  signed  it  himself,  and  got  the  scholars  to  do  the  same.  I  would 
recommend  this  plan. 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  to  have  young  persons  as  Sabbath-school  teachers  t 

A.  It  is,  and  old  ones  too. 

Q.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  best  mode  for  gaining  and 
keeping  the  attention  of  the  class  t 

A.  I  think  this  was  fully  explained  by  Mr.  Jones.  It  is  not  for 
the  teacher's  eye  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  school-room,  but  gathering  the 
class  near  him,  have  something  of  interest  prepared  to  tell  them. 

Q.  In  a  school  desirous  of  having  uniform  lessons,  how  would  you 
proceed  if  all  the  teachers  were  not  favorable  to  the  system,  and  some 
refuse  to  adopt  them  1 

A.  Get  rid  of  such  teachers,  unless  they  will  r/ork  in  harmony. 

Q.  Is  it  allowable,  in  your  estimation,  to  use  a  commentary  in 
preparing  the  lesson  ) 

A.  I  cannot  see  any  harm  in  such  a  method  of  preparation. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  well  for  a  teacher  to  have  his  omn  notes 
with  him  ? 

A.  I  just  repeat  the  last  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  converted  scholars  would  be  safer  in  the 
Church  than  in  the  world  1 

A.  It  is  unnecessary  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  What  would  you  recommend  a  teacher  to  do,  when  the  pa- 
rents of  bis  class  will  not  see  that  their  children  prepare  their  lesson  1 

A.  There  are  a  great  many  parents  who  do  not  care  anything 
about  schools.  Children  often  go  io  Sabbath-school,  not  because  their 
parents  like  them  to  go  there,  but  because  of  the  delight  it  yields  the 
children  themselves. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  the  toacher  that  never  speaks  to  his 
Supermtendent,  or  attends  teachers'  meetings  1 

A.  I  don't  know  what  I  would  do  with  such  a  teacher,  except  to 
teach  him  manners. 

Q.  Is  it  not  best  invariably,  to  give  a  complete  outline  of  the 
lesson  before  questioning  the  scholars  1 

A.  I  don't  think  it  is,  nor  yet  to  preach  long  sermons  to  them. 
I  think  they  are  exceedingly  inappropriate. 
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Q.  At  teachers'  meetings,  bow  can  the  teachers  be  best  led  to  give 
their  ideas  on  the  lesson, — by  questioning,  or  merely  being  asked  for  a 
general  review  of  the  lesson  ? 

A.  "While  the  person  who  is  teaching  a  Bible-class  will  bring  some- 
times out  ideas  by  asking  questions,  at  other  times  the  greatest  good 
will  be  done  by  asking  such  questions,  as  "  What  are  your  views  on 
the  subject  ?"  "  What  can  you  leara  or  teach  from  this  lessonl" 
"  What  are  the  points  elicited,"  &c. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  teaching  two  months  out  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  one  out  of  the  Old  ? 

A.  Cannot  see  any  harm  in  teaching  month  about — there  ii 
nothing  to  disapprove. 

Q.  Can  a  man  who  believes  that  Protestanism,  Bomau  Catholic, 
ism,  Braminism  and  Buddhism,  are  all  God-appointed  means  to  salva- 
tion,  be  a  consistent  Christian  and  a  Sabbath-school  teacher  1— 
(Laughter.) 

A.  Decidedly  no. 

Q.  A  teacher  would  like  to  know  the  best  method  for  cutting  the 
blocks  of  the  lesson  into  scraps  1 

A.  This  question  haa  originated  from  Mr.  McLean's  beautiful 
address  to  us  on  the  best  method  of  preparing  the  lesson.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  cut  the  lesson  into  blocks — every  verse  of  it  abounds  in 
beai'tiful  thoughts — Christ  can  be  found  in  every  verse,  and  the  more 
we  look  for  him,  the  more  we  are  rewarded. 

Q.  What  are  you  to  do  with  a  Superintendent-  a  good  brother— 
who  is  tinfit  for  the  position,  but  clings  to  it.  He  is  sensitive,  and  his 
friends  don't  wish  to  hurt  his  feelings  by  removing  him.  He  will  not 
resign,  but  sticks  to  the  office  like  a  pitch  plaster  to  a  pine  plank  1 
(Laughter.) 

A.  I  would  be  inclined  to  split  the  plank. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  right  for  a  teacher  to  give  up  a  class  of  un- 
ruly boys  who  are  very  much  attached  to  their  teacher,  and  who 
wishes  to  persevere  ? 

A.  Most  decidedly  not.  No  doubt,  the  teacher  will  be  enabled  in 
God's  own  good  time  to  mould  the  hearts  of  his  scholars  into  obedience. 

The  usual  devotions  closed  the  r*   "'•edings  of  the  evening. 
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FIFTH  SESSION.— FRIDAY  EVENING. 

^e  Chufch  was  again  filled  to  overflowing.     Being  the  last  meet* 
of  the  Institute,  unusual  interest  was  taken  in  the  proceedings. 
The  audience  sang — -"  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name." 
The  Conductor  read  a  portion  of  Scripture  from  8th  chapter  of 
Romans,  after  which  the  Rev.  A.  Topp  offered  the  follow^ing 

PRAYER. 

0  Lord,  we  rejoice  in  being  permitted  to  say,  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  is  slain,  who  hath  received  blessing  and  glory,  and  honour 
and  majesty,  and  power  ;  for  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  by  Thy  blood,  and 
every  kindred,  nation,  people,  and  tongue,  and  made  us  unto  our  God 
kings  and  priests,  and  we  will  reign  for  ever  and  ever.     May  the  Lord 
Jesus  be  evermore  in   our  remembrance.     May  we  ever  love  Him, 
because  of  what  He  is  and  what  He  has  done  for  us-^reverence  and 
rejoice  in  the  thought  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again.     We  bless  Thee 
for  the  assurance,  that  whom  Thou  dost  call  Thou  wilt  also  justify, 
and  whom  Thou  dost  justify  Thou  wilt  also  glorify.     We  rejoice  that 
we  are  permitted  to  say,  "  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us.'' 
Jjct  us  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  we  are  called  to  do  the  work  of  God, 
and  that  we  have  the  assurance,  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  to  be  with 
us — with  the  Church  at  all  times.     Is  it  not  the  Word  of  Jesus  Christ  1 
"  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."     This 
night  we  rejoice  that  we  are  not  strangers  to  Thee.     Enlighten  our 
understandings,  renew  our  souls^  purify  our  hearts,  strengthen  us  for 
all  the  work  to  which  we  are  called,  give  blessing  upon  the  works  of 
our  hands. 

Holy  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  all  Thy  goodness  to  us,  and  for 
these  meetings  in  which  we  have  been  privileged  to  be  during  the  past 
nights.  We  offer  praise  for  the  visit  of  Thy  servant  to  this  place,  and 
for  all  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  earnestly  pray  for  a  success- 
ful result  from  this  Institute.  Guide  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
work,  so  that  they  shall  go  on  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  seeking 
more  earnestly  than  ever  the  conversion  of  souls.  Lord,  we  cast 
ourselves  upon  Thee  this  night.  May  God  be  in  all  our  services,  and 
the  praise  shall  be  Thine  indeed.  Amen. 


BIBLE  GEOGRAPHY  AND  CHRONOLOGY. 

KEV.    ALfRED    tAYLOIl. 

As  the  following  lesson  was  illustrated  upon  the  blackboard  and 
toap,  we  cannot  do  justice  to  the  graphic  descriptions  of  the  speaker  as 
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he  ti^aced  i^B  tliflPereht  Biblical  joumeys  upon  the  Baap  before  the  audi- 
ence.    He  said  :— 

The  subjects  of  our  first  lesson  this  evening  are  Bible  get^raphy 
and  chronology.     These  two  subjects  are  very  naturally  joined  together, 
60  naturally  that  we  cannot  profitably  study  one  without  the  other-~ 
although  we  may  get  a  skeleton  of  the  dates  and  Scriptural  events  with* 
out  interesting  ourselves  as  to  the  geography,  we  may  just  as  com' 
ttionly  get  a  skeleton  of  the  geography  without  knowing  anything  of 
the  dates.     And  we  may>  which  is  still  more  common,  study  sacred 
Scripture,  especially  the  Old  Testament)  without  giving  any  heed  to 
either  geography  or  chronology*     I  mourn  the  fact  that  this  is  to  such 
a  very  great  extent  the  practice  in  bo  many  Sunday-schools — it  is 
lamentable  that  so  many  of  our  children  and  their  parents— possibly 
their  teachers— people  who  are  pretty  well  posted  in  many  of  the  lead* 
ing  events  in  sacred  Scripture>  have  learned  those  events  without  any 
recognition  of  geography  or  chronology,     I  think  it  is  so  important  if 
we  are  studying  the  history  of  any  transaction,  be  it  sacred  or  secular, 
to  understand  when  the  transaction  took  place,  and  where  it  was  located. 
How  many  of  our  children,  for  instance,  know  the  history  of  David  and 
Goliah  1    You  cannot  take  them  amiss  on  that.  They  are  all  acquainted 
with  the    leading  incident  in  detail,  but  you    ask    them    where  it 
occurred  and  they  cannot  say  whether  it  toi-k  place  in  the  Cape  of 
Good    Hope,   or    Italy,   or    Alaska,    or    the   Isthmus   of    Panama. 
If  you  told  them  any  one  of  these   places  they  would  believe   you, 
simply  because  they  don't  know  any  better.     Suppose  you  take  chil- 
dren down  (figuratively)  to  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  and  lead 
them  to  understand  where  the  Philistines  lived,  and  not  only  acquaint 
them  of  the  geography,  but  also  a  little  of  the  topography  of  that 
country.     For,  in  order  to  understand  the  disturbances  which  were 
going  on  about  those  times,  it  is  very  well  to  know  that  the  country 
of  the  Philistines  was  comparatively  a  country  of  plains^  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  land  of  the  Israelites  was  extremely  rugged  and  broken 
up.     Look,  for  instance,  at  the  history  of  Saul's  pei'secution  of  David, 
and  you  will  find  that  while  he  was  persecuting  and  chasing  him  like 
a  hunted  deer  over  these  (pointing)  hills  and  dales  :  that  if  you  study 
tlmt  history  how  much  better  you  understand  it,  if  you  have  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  very  great  ruggedness  of  the  country.     I  wish  th;  je  maps 
^hich  are  madte  on  raised  work  or  paper  machie,  were  mor-   common. 
They  are  not  so  very  expensive,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to  introduce 
them.     Let  me  urge  upon  every  teacher  to  furnish   himself  with  one 
of  theae  maps  of  Palestine,  or  see  if  possible,  that  the  school  with  which 
he  is  connected,  is  furnished  with  one  of  these  raised  maps.     We  can* 
not,  on  a  flat  map,  get  any  full  realization,  or  get  any  drawing  of  the 
ruggedness  of  the  country.     But  to  pass  on.     Let  the  children  who 
Would  know  all  about  David  and  Goliah  be  told  that  it  was  in  the 
beautiful  laud  between  Shochoh  and  Azeka,  in  the  valley  of  Elah,  where 
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that  conflict  took  place  ;  for  you  remember  that  David  had  just  come 
down  from  Bethel  on  a  sort  oi  Christian  comraiHsion,  with  his  bread) 
and  com,  and  cheese.     We  pass  on  over  that,  and  take,  for  instance, 
the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  Elijah,  and  it  will  help  us  con- 
Eidenvbly  if  we  tiim  to  the  Ist  book  of  Kings,  17th  verse,    •'  And 
Elijah  the  Tishbite,  who  was  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,"  &c*     It  iit 
the  true  idea,  the  history  of  tho  beginning  of  the  transaction.     If  we 
study  it  vithout  the   map,  we  don't  know  where  Tishbah  was,  and 
whether  it  is  the  name  of  a  city  or  not.    We  read  how  he  becomea 
suddenly  and  abruptly  introduced,  and  stands  before   Ahab  in   the 
capital  city  of  Samaria — the  capital  city  of  the  ten  tribes — the  seces* 
sion  of  the  ten  having  taken  place  from  tf  udah.     There  is,  where  h9 
appears  before  Ahab.     By  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  iiut  from  cowar- 
dice, he  returns  from  near  the  place  whenr^  he  came,  and  hides  hims-elf 
by  the  brook  Cherlth,  which  is  before  Jordan.     What  an  insight  a 
little  goography  gives  I     The  boldness,  the  faith  of  this  man  When  the 
Lord  commands  hira  when  he  is  In  seclusion  by  the  brook  Cherith,  to 
"  Arise,  get  thee  to  Zarephath,  which  belongt  th  to  Zidon,  and  dwell 
there  t  behold  I  have  commanded  a  widow  woman  there  to  sustain 
thee."     Look  what  he  has  to  do,  to  cross  right  through  the  dominions 
of  king  Ahab.     Remember  that  at  this  time  Ahab  was  looking  for 
Elijah.     He  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  found  him.     Then, 
ftcrain  with  holy  boldness,  steadfast  and  determined  to  do  the  Lord's* 
will,  he  goes  over  to  Zarephath.     We  find  Elijah  after  a  while,  when< 
in  all  probability,  Ahab  was  at  his  sununer  residence  at  Jezreel,  call- 
ing the  people  of  Israel  to  a  great  review,  or  congress,  upon  Mount 
Carrael.     It  is  impossible  to  point  out  the  spot,  at  all  events  it  was  on. 
the  slope  or  summit  of  Carmel,  close  by  Where  runs  the  river  Kishon* 
There  was  the  great  contest  between  Elijah,  single-handed  so  far  as 
human  aid  was  concerned,  and  the  great  company  of  priests  of  Baali 
four  hundred  in   number.     1st  Kings,  18th  chap.      Then   we  find 
Elijah  journeying  himself,  running  across  from  h*ire  to  Jezreel,  still  full 
of  boldness  until  he  met  this  wicked  one  Jezebel,  the  abominable  wife 
of  Ahab.     Now,  for  a  little  geography  and  history  together.     A  word 
In  reference  to  Jezebel,  Where  and  whence  did  she  come  fi'om  1     What 
was  the  destroying  influence   which  she  exerted  over  her  husband 
Ahab  1     She  came  from  Phrenicia,  and  was  ihe  daughter  of  Ethbaal^ 
king  of  Zidon.     Zidon  and  Tyre  were  at  that  time  substantially  under* 
one  government  or  corresponding  governments.     She  came  of  a  nation 
of  idolaters  of  the  grossest  and  most  fearful  kind.     Look  at  the  dangers 
of  coming  from  a  farHjff  commercial    port— the   geography  gives  us 
some  idea  of  that — and  then  we  find  that  David  and  Solomon  made 
the    acquaintance    of    Hiram,     king  of    Tyre,    for    most    excellent 
reasons,  not  merely  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  nation*     No  such 
trees  grew  on  the  mountains  and  plains  of  Palestine  as  there  were 
on  the  mountains  of  Lebanon.     When  they  wanted  trees  for  the  HouM 
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of  the  Lord  and  the  great  palace  of  king  David  and  the  palace  of  80I0 
mon,  they  neglected  their  own  poor,  stunted  timber,  and  sent  after  thJ 
magnificent  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Well,  now,  you  have  the  victory  de 
cribed  in  18th  Ohap.  1st  Book  of  Kings.  Remember  what  nerves  anl 
strength  Eli^iuh  nnu-t  have  had  to  witness  his  enemies  gashing  and  out-l 
ting  themsc:  es  with  knives.  It  was  after  three  o'clock  when  we  fiiiJ 
him  repairi'!g  >-\\e  altar  from  which  the  fire  from  heaven  so  miracnlousljl 
licked  up  vhe  •  ^ter  that  was  in  the  trench.  We  read  how  he  fell  upon! 
the  p.ri'Ucts  of  Baal  and  destroyed  them — not  one  escaping— with  great! 
slaug}) ;  (^T,  coriLiuuing  until  nearly  nightfall,  and  their  bodies  werel 
thrown  iito  tl f,  river  Kishon  ;  and  Elijah  girded  himself  up  and  ran  bef 
fore  Ahab.  'V  Irat  a  tremendous,  earnest,  energetic  ;nau  he  was  !  Hel 
went  down  as  (hv  as  he  could  go,  taking  the  plain  covmtry — not  the  hillyl 
country — along  the  plain  which  ran  by  the  country  of  the  Philistineg,! 
We  find  him  here  journeying  into  a  wilderness  and  winding  up  atl 
Iloreb.  How  the  Lord  came  and  spoke  to  him  and  appeared  to  him !  I 
J  don't  think  it  was  only  the  message  that  God  gave  to  him  in  that  stilll 
small  voice  that  God  spake  to  him,  but  that  God  appeared  to  him  inl 
His  visible  presence.  No  doubt  the  Shechinah  was  manifested  there,! 
and  Elijah  veiled  his  face  with  his  mantle  ;  and  as  he  went  out  he  stood! 
in  the  mouth  of  the  cave  while  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  and  gave  him  I 
his  message.  Elijah  was  a  fit  exemplar  of  obedience.  We  are  told  I 
that  God  commanded  him  to  go  immediately  to  Damascua — he  had  only  I 
to  go  14  or  15  miles  to  find  Elijah— from  where  this  cruel  persecutx)rl 
Jezebel  was,  who  had  promised  to  take  his  life.  We  find  him  doing! 
that,  and  next  meeving  with  Ahab,  and  again  at  Gilgal  at  the  I 
school  of  the  prophets.  After  Elisha  had  been  anointed,  we  find 
the  two  at  the  river  Jordan,  where  the  waten  are  divided  :  they  }>a8»l 
over,  Elijah  ascends  in  a  chariot  of  fire  •■'  ile  i-.'isha  goes  back.  Now,  I 
1  have  just  been  illustrating  one  little  incident  in  Bibl"  liistory  ;  in 
like  manner,  I  would  xirge  upon  you  ■  herever  there  is  an  inciflent, 
whether  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  take  your  map  and  show  your 
child  where  the  events  took  place,  and  you  will  impress  it  far  more 
upon  their  memory,  and  cause  them  to  enjoy  it  more  and  value  j 
it  more.  It  will  keep  him  from  looking  out  of  the  windows, 
or  playing  with  the  buttons  of  the  coat  of  the  next  boy.  You 
will  not  catch  him  vacantly  gazing  around  him  wondering  whether  it 
is  not  almost  time  for  the  lesson  to  come  to  an  end.  Get  a  good  map 
or  Bible  atlas,  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  of  invaluable  assistance  to 
good  teachers  :  it  don't  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  Now,  with  regard 
to  chronology,  what  shall  we  say?  I  venture  to  say  if  I  were  to  ask 
who  lived  first,  David  or  Elijah,  out  of  a  hundred  children  fifty  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  give  the  correct  answer.  Who  lived  first,  Solomon 
or  Moses  1  Well,  most  of  them  could  tell  that  perhaps ;  but  not  all  of 
them.  They  know  "A"  is  for  Adam,  who  was  the  first  man  ;  they 
know  Cain  and  Abel  lived  somewhere  about  this  time ;  and  then 
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Methasalah,  about  whom  they  geneially  hare  a  much  better  idea,  that 

he  was  the  oldest  man;  then  everything  approaching  an  exact  know- 

e  the  victory  de»    ledge  of  when  he  lived  :  as  for  Noah,  they  place  him  next  in  the 


catalogue.    Very  few  of  them  imagine  that  the  antideluvian  age  com- 
prised a  period  of  1656  years.     Of  course,  there  is  no  time  now  to  go 
into  chronological  events  ;  but  with  your  permission,  1  will  write  a 
little  memorandum  on  the  blackboard.     Do  you  all  see  it  t    If  you 
cannot  read  it  any  better  than  I  can  write  it,  I  had  better  rub  it  out. 
What  happened  in  4004 1    The  creation,  (writes.)     What  happened  in 
2US1    The  deluge,  (writes.)    What  in  14911    (A  voice.)    The  dis- 
covery of  America.     (Laughter.)     I  actually  asked  once  a  company  of* 
children  in  a  pretty  large  school  (we  were  talking  about  the  various 
States)  what  was  the  date  of  the  Exodus  1    I  put  the  answer  on  the 
board,  1491.     I  then  asked  when  did  Christopher  Columbus  discover 
America  1     1492  was  the  correct  reply.     How  long  was  it,  I  then 
asked,  between  the  Exodus  and  the  discovery  of  America  1     One  year, 
Sir.     (Laughter.)    They  were  only  mixing  up  the  B.  C.  and  the  A.  D. 
What  shall  1  put  down  here  1    The  Exodus.     What  other  expression 
i<i  there  for  Exodus  1     Going  out,  (writes.)     What  happened  in  1004  } 
The  building  of  the  Temple.      Who   built  the  Temple?     SolomoUf 
im  and  gave  him H  (writes.)    What  happened  in  606 1    The  captivity,  (writes.)     New,  I. 
!e.     We  are  told  B  have  found  what  you  tell  children  in  rhyme  they  can  remember  more 
ua — he  had  onlyB  easily,  (writes.)     Now,  if  you  can  put  it  into  better  rhyme  than  that, 
cruel  per8ecutx)r|  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  it.     Can  you  all  see  1  (fixing  the  blackboard/ 
highei?  up.)     Yes,     Now  read  : — 

Four  thousand  and  four 
Before  Chriat's  birth 
The  wonders  of  creation ; 
Twenty  three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
The  deluge  devastation ; 
In  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-one 
Went. out  the  Hebrew  nation ; 
,  ■  >  One  thousand  and  four 
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By  Solomon  the  temple  waE>  constructed  ;. 
Six  hundred  and  six  , 

To  Babylon  the  captives  were  conducted. 

(Here  the  entire  audience  united  with  Mr»  Taylor  in  singing  the  above 
to  the  tune  of  "  Our  days  are  passing  swiftly  by.") 

i  Well,  so  much  for  that.  (Prolonged  cheers.)  If  you  take  a  few  leading 
points  in  the  histoiy  of  any  nation,  you  will  find  you  can  fill  up  the  de- 
taQs  at  your  leisure.  In  reference  to  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  I  do  wish 
we  could  separate  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  years  of  His  ministry  more 
carefully  than  we  do.  For  instance,  a  great  many  teachers  and  scholars 
there  are,  who,  if  asked  about  the  miracle  at  Cana  of  Galilee  would  not 
give  a  very  satisfactory  answer  ^s  to  when  it  occ.  :  'Wl ;  others  would' 
remember  the  words,  "  This  bfgimnng  of  n«j;;i<;lev;  .  Jesus  in  Cana  of 
Galilee,"  and  from  this  cir<mija<'?'n,c  ;  be  .>bl8  lo  give  a  tolerably  correct 
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answer.  Take  the  miracles  thronghdut  the  several  years  of  Christ'i 
ministry  in  Galilee,  Samaria,  Judea,  &o.,  and  ask  most  children,  and  I 
might  add,  teachers,  when  such  and  such  a  miracle  took  place,  and  you 
would  find  a  very  great  deal  of  confusion  existing  in  regard  to  the  dif- 
'  ferent  years.  Some  of  the  transactions  and  miracles  recorded  are  so 
associated  with  certain  times  and  certain  places,  especially  those  on  tbe 
eve  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining where  and  when  they  occurred;  but  how  few,  for  example, 
-would  be  able  to  tell  me,  in  reference  to  the  history  of  Zaccheus,  whether 
it  happeuiid  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  close  of  Christ's  ministry ;  and 
again,  how  few  would  be  able  to  locate  it.  I  would  strongly  urge  upon 
every  teacher  to  study  carefully  the  when,  the  where,  the  how,  the 
what,  and  the  why  of  every  lesson. 

By  the  choir—*'  The  old,  old  story." 
THE  WCilK  OF  THE  TEACHER  OUT  OF  THE  SCHOOL* 


Mr.  "WooDHOTJSR. — Mr.  Conductor  and  Christian   friends^   fain 
^ould  I  this  evening  be  a  listener  to  any  one  of  the  many  Sabbath- 
school  teachers  in  this  city  far  better  able  than  myself  to  speak  to  you 
upon  the  subject  assigned  to  me  by  the  Committee  of  this,  our  first 
Toronto   Sabbath-school  Teachers'   Institute ;  but   having    been  thus 
called  upon  by  my  superior  oificers,  I  have  esteemed  it  right  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sunday-school  array,  to  endeavor  to  discharge  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  the  duty  allotted  to  me,  viz.  :   That  of  introducing  to  your 
notice  the  subject  of  the   "  Work  of  the  Teacher  out  of  the  School." 
After  deducting  from  the  168  hours  of  the  week,  one-third  for  bodilj 
rest  and  refreshment,  there  remain  112  for  active  duty;  of  these,  li 
hours,  or  l-75th  part  only,  is  spent  in  the  Sunday-school.     It  is  evident 
then,  to  all  thinking  persons,  that  in  order  to  render  that  brief  period 
beneficial  to  the  class,  much  mast  depend  upon  how  the  remaining 
74   parts  are  employed.     In  the  first  place,   every    Sabbath-school 
teacher  who  desires  and  aims  to  do  properly  his  Master's  work,  should 
give  himself  and  consecrate  all  he  has  to  the  Lord.     This  once  done, 
and  the  memory  of  it  constantly  kept  alive  by  daily  prayer  and  medi- 
tation, the  teacher  will  find  it  a  comparatively  easy — nay,  a  pleasurable 
thing  to  practice  self-i'enial,  and  sacrifice  any  little  personal  ease  or 
comfort,  when  duty  shall  call  tipon  him  to  so  do.     In  fact,  the  exer- 
cises of  the  Lord's  day  should  not  so  much  be  an  effort  for  the  time 
being,  as  the  outflowing — so  to  speak — of  the  week's  work  of  medita- 
tion,   prayer,    stiidy,     observation,    and    preparation.      The    study 
of  the  lesson  should  form  a  large  portion  of  the  "  work  of  the  teacher 
out  of  the  school."     A  teacher  who  neglects  this   important   duty 
neither  realizes  the  great  responsibility  of  his  position  nor  can  possibly 
enjoy  the  ever-increasing  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  a  due  perf<x>maaoe 
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of  it.    To  do  it  well  requires  time.    ThiB,  perhaps,  cannot  be  obtained, 
to  any  extent  continuously,  during  any  one  part  of  the  week.     The 
better  plan  is,  therefore,  to  begin  by  reading  over  oardfully  on  the  Sab* 
bath  evening  the  lesson  for  the  succeeding  Sabbath.     This  should  be  re* 
peated  daily,  accompanied  with  prayer  and  careful  study.      A  good 
t(>acher  will  also  be  constantly  on  the  watch,  both  in  his  daily  walks 
H  il  reading,  for  incidents  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  lesson. 
Tl.  '6  are  so  many  little  things  constantly  crowding  before  us  in  our 
daily  life  that,  to  a  thoughtful  and  observant  person,  are  replete  with 
instruction  and  will  help  to  render  simple  to  a  young  mind  the  great 
truths  we  seek  to  inculcate.     One  teacher — a  very  successful  one — 
whom  1  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  constantly  carried  a  note-book  in 
which  he  recorded  any  such  incidents.     This  note-book  proved  to  him  a 
mine  of  useful  illustration,     Much  can  be  accomplished  by  seduously 
turning  to  account  epare  momenta — the  little  intervals  of  time  which 
we  are  so  apt  to  allow  to  pass  by  unimproved  and  almost  unobserved. 
A  great  man  of  whom  I  was  reading  lately,  whose  advantages  were 
none  of  the  best,  when  asked  to  account  for  hia  success  in  life,  replied 
by  saying,  I  attribute  it  to  my  always  having  been  careful  of  spa/re  mo- 
ments.    To  attain  this  habit  will  be  difficult  at  first,  but  it  is  woi-th  the 
effort.     There  is  another  point  I  cannot  pass  unnoticed,  which  is  of  gi'eat 
importance — a  teacher's  daily  walk  and  conversation.     He  has  not  his 
scholars  constantly  around  him,  but  he  should  so  live  that  he  would  not 
beasharaed  if  at  anytime  anyone  of  them  should  unexpectedly  come  upon 
the  scene.     And  although  he  may  not  be  as  perfect  as  the  life  which,  in 
his  teachings,  he  holds  before  the  minds  of  his  scholars,  yet  his  conduct 
should  show  that  his  aim  is  ever  onward,  upward,  and  heavenward. 
As  regards  the  teacher's  duty  to  his  scholarc  during  the  week  :     He 
should  of  course  know  all  of  them  by  name,  and  when  he  meets  them 
in  the  street  make  a  point  of  speaking  to  them,  and  that  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  them  it  is  a  pleasure  for  him  to  do  ho.     Each  scholar  should 
also  know  his  teacher's  name,  and  residence  too,  in  case  of  wishing  to 
call  upon  him  for  any  purpose.     A  superintendent,  formerly  a  resident 
in  Toronto,  told  me  a  few  years  ago  that  a  gentleman,  when  travelling 
at  a  distance  from  home,  met  a  boy  whose  face  he  i-ecogniied.     He  asked 
the  boy  where  he  came  from.     The  boy  told  him,  and  added  that  he 
remembered  him  in  the  Sabbath-school.     The  gentleman  asked  who 
had  been  his  teacher.     He  replied  that  he  never  knew  his  name^  but 
that  he  was  the  teacher  that  w(m  always  a  little  late.     Had  that  teacher 
been  a  little  better  acquainted  with  his  claas,  he  might  have  been  des- 
cribed by  nains  at  a/ay  rate  rather  than  by  one  of  his  failings.     He 
should  viMt  his  scholars  at  their  homes.     Their  natural  dispositions 
may  be  such  as  to  render  it  difficult  during  the  school  hour  to  get  a 
thorough  insight  into  their  characters.     There  may  be  timidness  on  the 
part  of  one  ;  a  little  suUenness,  perhaps,  in  a  second  ;  a  third  may  be 
afraid  oi  exposing  his  ignorance,  and  hence  be  silent.     I  remember, 
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Mveral  ycart  ago,  a  ter^hei'  in  charge  of  &  clajw  of  youtig  Women, 
noticed  there  was  one  who  raiely  answered,  much  less  (and  what  is  sucb 
a  help  to  a  Bible-class  teacher?)  asked  a  question.     It  was  most  diffi- 
cult to  form  an  idea  as  to  the  real  state  of  her  mind,  or  whether  she 
oared  at  all  for  the  exercises  of  the  class.     A  visit  to  her  home  at  once 
threw  light  upon  the  matter,  and  the  visit  re[)eated  more  than  once 
at  her  own  request,   after  the  disbanding  of  the  class,   proved   that 
the  study  of  the  Word  h»id  l>een  neither  uninteresting  nor  unprofitable 
to  her.     This  home  visitation,  whether  the  class  belong  to  a  church 
or  a  mission  school,  will  prove  to  the  parents  as  well  as  the  scholars  that 
the  toacher  takes  a  personal  and  real  interest  in  behalf  of  his  scholars. 
It  will,  doubtless,  influence  the  parents  to  a  deeper  concern  for  their 
children's  welfare,  and  perhaps  load  to  their  paying  a  personal  visit  to 
the  "choolj  an  ev^nt  always  gratifying  to  the  teacher  and  superintendent, 
although,  alas !  of  too  rare  occurrence.    The  teacher  who  has  his  Master's 
work  at  heart  will  aho  gladly  seize  (  py  opportunity  thus  afibrded  him 
— I  mean  by  interview  at  the  schi'iar'e  home — of  speaking  a  word  of 
wisdom  and  in  seasoTi  t>  the  pare  at.     A.  parent's  heart  is  reached 
through  the  child,  and  thtre  avo  many  cases  on  record  where  they  have 
by  this  means  been  led  to  Christ  themselves.     In  cases  of  sickness  it  is 
the  teacher's  duty  and  privilege  to  be  a  frequent  visitor.     It  is  often 
f?  case,  from  one  cause  or  another,  that* a  child  will  converse  more 
V  about  his  soul's  interest  with  bis  teacher  than  with  any  one  else. 
:  1  ■     ueccessary  and  imperat  .ve  then,  that  he  should  not  be  wanting  on 
an  occasion  I     I  read  some  time  ago  of  a  child  in  some  poor  district 
All  JiOndon,  a  scholar  in  a  ragged-school,  who  had  always  been  a  constant 
and  punctual  attendant  at  his  class.    He  was  absent  for  a  Sabbath,  the 
teacher  was  not  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  absence,     Another  Sab- 
bath and  another  passed,  but  his  place  was  still  vacant.     The  teacher 
then  made  an  effort  to  learn  his  residence,  and  after  much  exertion 
succeeded  in  finding  it,^  but  he  was  too  late.     The  disease  had  accom- 
plished its  work, — the  spirit  had  fled.     Oh  !  how  that  teacher  longed  to 
know  whether  it  were  safe.    The  friends  informed  him  that  the  child 
had  frequently,  during  bis  illness,  asked  for  his  teacher,  but  nobody 
knew  where  to  find  him.     Now,  here  was  a  case  where  a  thoroughly 
devoted  teacher  might  have  had  the  opportunity,  the  privilege  I  may 
say,  of  rendering  aid,  of  soothing  pain,  of  supplying  comforts  for  the 
bodily    wants,   and    comfort    and    instruction   for    the   mind,    and, 
perhaps,   been  the  means  of  leading  the  soul  to  Christ.     Another 
means    for    good,    which    is    open    to    many,   though  not  possible 
for  all,  is  for  the  teacher  occasionally  to  invite  his  class — either  as  a 
-whole  or  in  part,  or  each  member  of  it  in  turn — to  take  a  waJk  in 
company  with  himself,  taking  care  that  tlie  conversation,  whilr    ^'p'>rful 
and  lively,  be  not  frivoloua     Then  repair  to  his  own  house  t<  nd 

spend  the  evening  afterwards  in  a  free,  pleasant,  but  not  ui  ile 

way  :  if  ia  the  summer,  by  a  game  at  croquet^  or  cricket ;  or  indoors,  by 
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the  exhibition  of  pictures,  a  microscope,  4o. ;  varied  with  music,  and 
singing  good  solid  and  yet  cheerful  hymns.  In  all  this,  the  teacher, 
while  making  himself  thoroughly  at  home  with  his  scholars,  and  con- 
sequently they  as  thoroughly  at  home  with  him,  should  never  for  a 
moment  forget  that  his  object  is  not  only  to  please,  but  to  instruct — 
not  to  lower  himself,  but  to  raiae  tliem  ;  and  while  joining  with  them 
in  their  amusements,  show  by  his  conduct  that  cheerfulness  and  real 
happiness  are  not  only  compatible  with,  but  really  spring  from  a  living 
Christianity.  I  might  add  that,  if  in  a  mission  school,  the  teacher 
may  assist  the  Dorcas  Society  of  the  church  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected very  much,  by  giving  the  names  of  such  persons  and  families 
as  stand  in  need  of  their  aid.  A  gentleman  told  me  that  when  in 
the  com})ciny  of  that  good  man,  the  late  Rev.  Legh  Richmond,  he 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  to  his  study  for  an  hour.  Instead  of 
entering  his  library,  as  was  expected,  he  put  on  his  hat  and  proceeded 
with  my  friend  to  visit  the  cottages  of  a  number  of  his  parishioners,-  - 
and  after  brief  conversation  with  each,  in  which  he  gained  information 
as  to  the  state  of  their  minds,  and  bestowed  sundry  words  of  advice 
and  counsel,  he  retraced  his  steps  homeward,  telling  my  friend  that 
that  was  his  study,  and  that  after  such  a  visit  to  it  he  was  more  fit  to 
sit  down  and  write  a  sermon  such  as  should  really  prove  food  to  his 
hearers  on  the  Sabbath.  So,  to  the  teacher  a  similar  field  for  study  is 
constantly  open.  The  rejlex  influence  on  the  teacher  of  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  "  work  out  of  the  school,"  such  as  has  been  de- 
scribed, must,  of  necessity,  be  beneficial  It  not  only  enables  him 
to  adapt  his  teaching  to  the  capacities  of  his  class,  but  his  own  mind 
is  benefitted  and  his  heart  often  cheered.  We  are  apt  to  think  that 
our  laboui'  on  the  Sabbath  is  in  vain,  and  say,  Who  hath  believed 
our  report  7  But  these  visitations  will  occasionally  prove  to  us  that 
some  seed  has  fallen  on  good  ground,  and  sprung  up  in  places  where  we 
little  expected  to  find  it.'  In  my  own  personal  experience  I  have  found 
that,  after  visiting  among  the  parents  of  the  poorer  scholars  of  the  school, 
I  have  been  enabled  to  appreciate  to  a  fuller  extent  the  many  temporal 
blessings  I  enjoyed,  and  have  been  forced  to  exclaim  from  a  thankful 
heart,  in  the  words  of  good  Dr.  Watts,  "  Not  more  than  others  I 
deserve,  yet  €k)d  hath  given  me  more."  Just  two  remarks  more,  and  I 
have  done.  Ist.  A  teacher  should  think  for,  pray  for,  and  take 
friendly  and  brotherly  counsel  with  his  superintendent,  respecting  the 
interests  of  the  school  at  large,  as  well  as  of  his  own  class,  and  by  so 
doing  strengthen  his  hands.  When  unable  from  sickness  or  absence 
from  home,  he  should  give  as  early  notice  as  possible  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, or  else  provide  an  efficient  substitute.  This  is  a  duty  very 
often  neglected,  and  I  would  be  willing  to  hope  that  the  cause  of  such 
neglect  is  oftener  forgetfulness,  rather  than  an  unwillingness  to  perform. 
There  are,  however,  many  honorable  exceptions,  and  1  hold  in  my  hand 
a  telegram  received  last  year  from  a  teacher,  when  called  away  sud- 
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denly  to  a  distance  from  home,  apprising  me  of  the  fact  of  his  absence. 
This  document  1,  prize  as  a  trophy  of  thoughtfulness,  and  shall  file 
away  amongst  my  Sunday-school  records.  2nd.  There  are  ten  minutes 
of  a  teachers'  time  out  of  the  school  'which  could,  with  much  advantage, 
be  spent  in  the  school.  I  refer  to  the  ten  minutes  immediately  preced- 
ing the  opening  exercises.  The  scholars,  on  their  arrival,  finding  their 
teacher  constantly  in  his  place,  would  see  in  it  another  proof  of  his 
regard  for  them,  and  the  disorder  and  contusion  arising  from  a  contrary 
habit  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  would  be  prevented. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  IIJSTITUTE  ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 


Mr.  Craig  urged  that  the  teacher  should  feel  that  the  class  he  was 
teaching  was  his  class ;  that  the  class  particularly  belonged  to  him. 
There  were  many  teachers  who  imagined  that  their  class  belonged  to 
the  Superintendent ;  that  the  Superintendent  had  a  sort  of  proprietor- 
ship in  all  the  classes  ;  and  that  if  at  any  time  it  was  not  very  con- 
venient for  him  to  be  preset  t,  why  il  would  be  all  right,  as  the 
Sujierintendent  would  be  able  to  find  another  to  take  his  place.  The 
greatest  power  the  teacher  could  wield  was  love  ;  it  was  in  this  way 
that  they  could  best  control  their  children.  It  was  the  teacher's  duty 
to  visit  each  member  of  his  class  ;  know  as  much  as  he  could  about 
them  ;  go  and  see  them  at  their  homes ;  take  an  interest  in  all  they 
did  ;  in  a  word,  feel  that  the  class  belonged  to  him,  and  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  clsss  ;  that  he  had  the  first  right  to  them,  and  they  the 
first  right  to  him.  If  teachers  felt  more  in  this  way,  a  very  great  deal 
more  good  cuuld  be  done. 

Mr.  Nixon  concuri'«d  in  what  had  just  been  urged  in  the  essay 
just  read,  that  the  teachers  ought  to  be  in  the  Sabbath-school,  say  ten 
minutes  before  the  oi)ening  exorcises.  It  was  too  often  the  case  that 
children  were  allowed  to  run  about  in  the  school  previous  to  its  actual 
opening,  just  because  there  was  no  responsible  pei'son  to  look  after 
them.  In  the  Sunday-school  of  which  he  was  the  acting  superinten- 
dent, they  had  adopted  a  rule  which  he  would  respectively  suggest  to 
all  the  teachers  present :  During  the  time  occupied  iu  the  opening  exer- 
cises of  singing  and  prayer,  the  doors  were  all  closed,  and  no  one  |)er- 
niitted  to  enter;  in  fact,  persons  were  stationed  at  the  doors  to  pre- 
vent any  intrusion  of  this  kind  during  the  exercises  referred  to. 

Mr.  C.  A.  MoRSR  was  acquainted  with  a  teacher  in  the  city 
(Toronto),  one  of  whose  boys  had  been  sick  for  six  or  eight  weeks  with 
typhoid  fever  ;  he  was  a  poor  boy,  the  son  of  a  poor  widowed  mother. 
That  boy  had  been  absent  from  the  school  but  a, very  short  time  when  his 
teacher  discovered  the  fact;  and  upon  enquiry,  found  that  he  was  sick, 
nigh  unto  death  with  that  terrible  disease,  the  typhoid  fever,  and  that 
the  mother  could  scarcely  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  none  of 
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the  luxuries  which  were  so  desirable  under  wich  circumstances.  He 
found  she  had  no  money  to  pay  the  physician,  and  that  the  latter  had 
discontinued  his  visits  in  consequence.  The  teacher  at  once  made  it 
his  business  to  call  upon  the  physician,  and  to  get  him  to  resume  his 
attendance  upon  the  lad,  and  do  the  best  he  could  to  save  his  life, 
guaranteeing  him  at  the  same  time  all  expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
He  also  made  it  a  point  to  see  that  the  boy  was  properly  supplied  with 
tliose  little  luxuries  so  needful  at  such  a  trying  time.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  that  boy,  visiting  him  as  often  as  twice  a  day ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  through  the  kind  providence  of  God  and  the  careful 
nursing  of  his  mother,  the  lad  recovered.  And,  oh  !  if  they  could  see 
the  gratitude  that  mother  expresses  in  her  countenance,  and  the  inter- 
est that  boy  taices  in  his  benefactor,  as  well  as  the  fair  promise  he  give* 
of  a  life  of  honourable  Christian  influences,  he  (Mr.  Morse)  was 
sure  that  they  would  cordially  endorse  the  sentiment,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  teachers  to  visit  their  scholars,  especially  when  any  of  them 
were  sick.  It  would  not  only  do  the  child  good,  but  in  many  cases, 
have  the  effect  of  inducing  irr&ligious  parents  to  attend  the  house  of 
\iod. 

Mr.  Hamilton  wished  to  say  just  one  word  to  infant-class 
teachers.  In  his  school,  instead  of  allowing  the  children  to  run  about, 
as  many  did,  he  got  them  to  sing  together  some  of  the  beautiful  Songs 
of  Zion.  He  considered  that  was  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  lesson. 
In  regard  to  visiting  the  scholars,  he  would  remark  that  circumstances 
prevented  many  a  teacher  doing  this :  he  found  this  the  case  at  one 
time  in  his  own  experience.  He  would,  of  course,  urge  that  teachers 
try  to  visit  their  scholars  as  far  as  they  possibly  could  ;  but  it  was 
not  practicable  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  D.  McLeak,  referring  to  the  question  of  visiting,  observed 
that  it  was  only  recently  that  he  had  taken  hold  of  the  work  himself ; 
but,  God  helping  him,  he  was  determined  to  systematically  and  re- 
gularly visit  his  scholars.  He  would  remind  those  teachers  who  ob- 
jected that  they  had  no  time,  that  it  was  not  with  them  as  it  was 
with  many,  viz.,  having  no  time  meant  shirking  this  important  part 
of  the  work.  There  were  few  teachers  who  really  took  a  thorough 
and  determined  interest  in  this  matter,  but  would  in  some  way  or 
other  find  tiuie.  For  his  own  part,  the  influence  of  these  meetings  upon 
him  was,  to  awaken  a  firm  resolve  in  his  heart,  God  helping  him,  to 
make  it  a  point  to  visit  every  scholar  in  his  class  :  his  own  experience 
had  fully  convinced  him  that  nothing  brought  quicker  returns  with  it 
as  the  regular  practice  of  visiting  his  scholars  :  he  'would  urge  every 
teacher  to  do  so,  and  in  this  way  become  more  personally  acquainted 
with  each  one  of  his  scholars,  and  as  opportunity  offered  press  home 
upon  them  individually  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel.  There  were 
few,  if  any,  in  that  Institute  who  had  not  time  to  do  a  great  manj 
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things ;  the  great  point  was,  whether  they,  as  teachers,  were  person* 
ally  consecrated  to  God ;  if  they  were  quite  willing  to  devote  their 
time,  their  talents,  their  means  to  His  service.  If  any  teachers  were 
not  fully  clear  upon  that  point,  they  should  not  rest  satisfied  until  they 
were  clear;  not  rest  satisfied  short  of  that  saving  knowledge  which  God, 
through  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  offered  to  the  humble  and  prayerful 
seeker.  **  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God  who  giveth 
unto  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not." 

SuPT  Richmond  St.  S.  School  briefly  referred  to  the  case  of  a 
teacher  in  his  own  school,  who,  although  his  time  was  almost  entirely 
taken  up  during  the  week,  yet  found  time  to  visit  his  scholars.  If  he 
was  not  able  to  do  so  in  the  week,  he  would  do  it  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
One  benefit  in  his  (the  speaker's)  opinion  attending  this  practice  was 
that  in  many  cases  the  teacher  was  able  to  secure  the  jmrent's  co-opera- 
tion. It  happened  very  often  that  when  a  child  did  not  or  would  not 
learn  his  lessons  or  pay  attention  to  the  instructions  of  his  teacher,  a 
faint  to  the  parents  would  have  a  very  good  effect.  He  would  also  add, 
a  great  many  scholars  were  lost  to  the  school  for  want  of  visitation. 
Teachers  should  make  it  a  point  to  look  at  their-class  list,  and  ascer- 
tain which  of  their  scholars  was  absent ;  the  absentees  would  not,  he 
thought,  number  mora  than  two  out  of  every  ten  ;  he  would  then  urge 
the  teachers  to  find  time  some  way  or  other  to  visit  such  absentees ; 
there  was,  perhaps,  not  one  but  had  time  to  attend  to  a  great  many 
things  that  were  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  was  certainly  a  pity 
if  they  could  not  find  the  time  to  visit  at  least  one  scholar  every  week. 
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According  to  the  programme  the  questions  upon  this  evening  should 
have  been  answered  by  the  Rev.  W.  Millard,  but  at  his  specie  o^uest 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Taylor  became  his  substitute. 

Question.  Should  not  all  teachers  as  well  as  church  uiembers  be 
total  abstainers  7 

Anaicer.  Yes.  •    '  e        'i..  . 

Q.  Some  Sabbath-school  scholars  are  children  of  tavern-keepers 
and  are  taught  by  female  teachers  who  often  feel  a  hesitation  to  visit 
them  at  their  homes  in  consequence.     Should  they  do  so  1 

■  A.  It  is  very  unpleasant  to  visit  those  places,  especially  if  it  be 
believed  that  you  go  there  to  get  something  strong,  but  surely  no  one 
would  impugn  your  motives  when  you  are  going  to  visit  school  children. 

Q.  Can  a  Sunday-school  teacher  consistently  indulge  in  tippling, 
or  can  such  an  one  indulging  in  it  expect  God  to  bless  his  labours  1 

A.  If  your  children  catch  you  at  it,  the  Lord  won't  bless  your 
laboiuis.     Whenever  you  are  doing  or  saying  anything  amiss  remember 
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that  somebody  is  looking  at  you,  and  if  no  one  else  the  All-seeing  eye 
sees  you. 

Q.  What  general  rule  would  you  lay  down  for  practising  singing  ? 

A.  I  would  sing  with  the  Spirit,  and  the  understanding  also. 
Don't  sing,  for  instance,  if  you  have  just  been  studying  about  David 
and  Goliah,    "  I  ought  to  love  my  brother." 

Q.  Is  it  best  to  dispense  with  library  books  entirely  in  Sunday- 
schools,  and  instead,  supply  every  Sunday  one  of  the  many  periodicals 
that  are  printed  ? 

A.  Some  things  are  good,  and  some  ridiculous  in  these  periodicals. 
You  run  as  great  danger  of  meeting  with  weak,  trashy  reaiding  there, 
as  you  do  in  library  books.  The  periodical  may  be  but  the  library 
book  cut  into  small  pieces. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  method  of  conducting  a  Sunday-school  library  1 

A.  There  are  four  or  five  questions  on  this  point.  I  used  to  con- 
duct a  Sunday-school  library  a  good  many  years  ago.  We  had  a 
simple  plan  then  ;  but  since  then,  almost  everybody  that  has  ever  con- 
ducted a  library  has  invented  a  plan.  So  bewildered  am  I  by  the  mul- 
titude of  plans  that  others  have  invented,  that  I  would  recommend 
something  simple,  and  recognised  as  being  tolerably  good.  There  are 
a  great  many  copied  from  each  other  with  slight  variations.  Get  some 
good  brother  to  do  it  who  has  not  squeaky  boots.  Sometimes  the 
squeaky  boots  of  an  injudicious  librarian  accomplishes  a  great  deal  of 
evil.  Moreover,  get  some  one  who  is  not  paying  attention  to  every 
girl  in  the  school — I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  mischief  caused  in  that 
way — but  get  the  work  done  by  somebody  who  will  go  right  about  his 
work,  and  stick  to  it. 

Q.  Would  you  expect  a  class  of  young  women,  the  teacher  of 
whom  is  a  young  man,  to  be  visited  by  their  teacher  if  they  are  em- 
ployed, for  instance,  in  houses  as  servants  or  governesses  1 

A.  If  there  is  anything  embarassing  about  visiting,  it  must  be 
that.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  grace  to  call  upon  your  scholars,  if 
they  are  in  the  kitchen  or  scrubbing  the  steps.  It  only  requires 
judgment.  But,  I  tell  you,  that  if  yoti  value  the  souls  of  your 
scholars,  you  will  find  some  way  of  getting  a  pleasant,  quiet  shake 
hands.  If  she  is  a  servant  or  cook  in  a  house,  you  won't  go  just  at 
the  time  that  dinner  is  announced,  or  when  she  is  up  to  her  arms  in 
soap  suds,  or  mopping  the  steps,  &c.     It  wants  only  good  judgment. 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  that  adult  scholars  should  meet  in  the  same 
room  as  the  other  classes,  and  should  they  be  compelled  to  adopt  the 
same  lesson  1 

A.  It  is  well  to  have  them  altogether.  Some  of  these  days  there 
will  be  a  teacher  wanted  in  a  hurry  :  where  would  you  go  but  straight 
to  the  adult  class  1  and  then,  if  you  have  the  same  lesson,  you  are  pre- 
pared to  teach  without  confusion.  I  don't  like  the  word  compelled  any 
where  about  a  school. 
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Q.  At  what  period  of  Christ's  life  did  he  walk  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  1 

A.  In  the  second  year  after  the  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist, 

Q.  Is  it  well  to  change  the  Superintendent  annually ) 

A.  Don't  take  a  man  away  just  the  minute  he  gets  used  to  the 
place,  if  he  is  a  good  Superintendent.  Don't  keep  him  just;  because  he 
has  been  there  twenty-five  or  fifty  years ;  but  have  the  sanctified 
back-bone  to  turn  him  out  if  he  is  not  fit  for  the  place.     (Laughter.) 

Q.  How  can  the  teacher  of  an  infant-class  visit  his  scholars  efficiently 
if  he  has  over  one  hundred  in  his  class  ? 

A.  That  is  certainly  a  great  number  in  one  class-r-can't  say  how 
he  is  to  do  it  unless  he  visits  them  in  families — in  bunches. 

Q.  Is  it  well  for  a  Sabbath-school  teacher  to  be  lectured  by  the 
Superintendent  on  his  shortcomings  t 

A.  If  I  was  the  teacher  I  should  either  go  away  oi  try  to  get  my 
shortcomings  righted.  I  have  seen  some  Superintendents  scold  and 
whine  away,  saying,  "  "What  an  irregular  set  of  teachers  I  have  got,"  it 
is  enough  to  take  the  spirit  out  of  a  man. 

Q.  Should  a  teacher  commit  to  memory  the  verses  and  repeat 
them  to  the  scholars? 

A.  Yes ;  if  he  has  got  a  good  memory.  You  cannot  cultivate  your 
memory  too  much.  I  would  urge  upon  the  boys  and  girls  and  larger 
scholars  here  to  cultivate  your  memory,  and  ask  God  for  grace  to  give 
you  all  the  memory  you  can  use. 

Q.  Can  the  sense  of  proprietorship  be  very  strong  when  the  classes 
are  shifted  two  or  three  times  a  year  1 

A.  There  is  no  sense  of  propriety  in  shifting  at  all.  I  would  not 
recommend  such  moves. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  all  teachers  to  carry  maps  to  school  ? 

A.  Yes ;  they  should  be  there ;  if  you  have  not  large  ones  get  these 
portable  maps. 

Q.  As  Sabbath-schools  are  now  conducted — all  the  classes  in  the 
same  room — would  not  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  teaching  such  les- 
sons as  have  been  given  this  evening  be  the  cause  of  much  confusion,  and 
be  impracticable  1 

A.  Not  necessarily  so  unless  you  make  too  much  noise.  I  do 
long  for  the  time  when  they  will  build  our  school-rooms  suitable  for 
separate  classes  :  for  instance,  have  a  central  hall  to  bring  most  of  the 
classes  in,  then  have  the  rest  partitioned  off  by  light  partitions,  every 
room  well  ventilated  and  adapted  to  hold  20  or  30  each.  Have  the 
opening  exercises  altogether,  then  separate  the  classes  into  your  parti- 
tioned rooms  and  give  your  whole  time  to  the  lesson. 
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Q.  Would  a  regular  attendant  at  the  opera  be  objectionable  at  the 
Sunday  school  1 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  regular  attendance  is  beneficial  or  not. 
I  never  went  regular,  but  I  know  that  in  New  York  the  surroundings 
of  the  opera  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  the  theatre,  and  I  never  saw 
a  theatre  yet  but  had  a  rum-shop  or  worse  surroundings  connected 
with  it.     It  is  a  very  safe  rule  to  stay  away. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  a  teacher  hitting  unruly  scholars  1 
A.  Ask  the  scholars  what  they  think  about  it.  I  remember  a  case 
of  a  little  boy  in  Milwaukee  going  to  a  barber,  saying,  *'I  want  my  hair 
cut ;  cut  it  right  short,  close  to  the  head."  "  Why,  did  your  mother  tell 
you  sot"  asks  the  barber.  ".No,  but  school  begins  to-morrow,  and  our 
school  marm  pulls  hair."  (Laughter.)  I  don't  think  that  boy  had  the 
same  love  for  his  school  marm  that  he  would  have  had  if  she  had  had  a 
little  more  skill  in  exercising  the  rule  of  love. 

Q.  How  long  should  an  infant  class  remain  in  their  own  room,  and 
should  this  class  be  dismissed  before  the  close  of  the  school  or  brought 
into  the  larger  room  ? 

A.  If  you  bring  them  into  the  larger  room,  and  nothing  doing 
that  they  can  understand,  it  would  be  a  bore ;  they  would  only  kick  their 
feet  against  the  benches.  You  would,  if  you  were  only  a  short  girl  or 
boy.  If  you  bring  the  children  in,  do  so  when  there  is  something  of 
interest  to  them  going  on. 

Q.  Is  it  right  for  the  pastor,  when  addressing  the  school,  teach- 
ing them  to  obey  their  parents,  and  teachers,  and  do  what  is  right, 
and  then  they  will  go  to  heaven ;  and  then  when  speaking  from  the 
pulpit  to  tell  them  that  they  are  wicked  and  sinful  t 

A.  I  answer  yes.  Tell  them  that  if  they  do  what  is  right  they 
will  go  to  heaven.  To  do  what  is  right  they  must  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  That  is  the  Bible  command — that  is  the  way  to  get  to 
heaven. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  method  to  teach  a  Sabbath-school  to  sing  1 
A.  Cannot  answer  that.     All  I  can  say  is,  go  right  in. 

Mr.  Taylor  here,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Institute,  sung  the 
following  verses  of  an  old  plantation  melody  : 

•*  Nobody  knovre  the  trouble  I  hab, 
Nobody  knows  but  Jesus  ; 
Nobody  knows  the  trouble  I  hab, 
Singing  glory,  Hallelujah  ! 

Sometimes  I'm  up,  and  sometimes  I'm  down, 
Sometimes  I'm  leoel  wid  de  ground  ; 
Sometimes  de  glory  shines  around, 
Singing  glory.  Hallelujah ! 
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Nobody  knows  de  joys  I  hab, 
Nobody  knows  but  Jesus  ; 
Nobody  knows  de  joys  I  hab, 

Singing  glory,  Hallelujah  I 

And  when  this  vale  of  life  is  passed, 
I'll  ride  above  de  storniy  blast ; 
Hosanna  !  I  will  sing  at  last, 
Glory,  Hallelujah  !" 

Quettion.  Will  Mr.  Taylor  tell  us  his  opinion  of  lady  teachers  of 
Sabbath-schools  wearing  necklaces,  or  any  other  showy  article  which 
attracts  the  attention  of  children. 

Answer,  Will  some  sister  have  the  kindness  to  answer  that.  I 
never  wore  a  necklace  in  my  life.  (Laughter.)  I  will  tell  you  :  The 
Queen  of  Sheba  came  to  Solomon  ;  she  had  on  the  very  best  she  could 
get ;  she  was  a  rich  woman,  and  she  came  into  Jerusalem,  with  a 
retinue  of  servants  on  camels,  attired  with  camels'  hair  shawls,  Indian 
robes,  and  everything  magnificent.  What  was  she  doing  1  She  was 
coming  to  the  King  of  Jerusalem.  What  does  Jesus  say,  Matthew 
10th  chapter,  47th  verse,  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba  came  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon ;  but,  behold  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here."  It  is  not, 
therefore,  unbecoming  in  us  to  bring  the  best  we  have  when  we  come 
to  the  house  of  God,  into  the  very  presence  of  the  King  of  kings. 
Let  us  come  decorously  dressed ;  not  as  though  we  were  saying, 
**  Look  !  here  are  my  clothes,  and  I  am  in  them."  There  was  a  poor 
little  child  once, — (mission  children  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  what 
are  termed  ragged  children  in  England) — the  little  girl  came  home 
from  the  school  one  day.  "  Mamma,"  said  she,  "there  ^vas  a  mission- 
ary child  sat  next  to  me  to-day  at  school ;  she  kept  stroking  my  muff, 
and  I  told  her  not  to."  That  was  rather  rough  on  the  missionary 
child.  "  How  did  you  know  she  was  a  missionary  child  V*  asked  her 
mother.  "  Because  she  wore  a  calico  dress."  So  we  see,  fine  clothing 
And  a  linsey-woolsey  sometimes  make  a  great  deal  of  difference. 
There  was  once  a  poor  mission-school  scholar  sitting  down  in  her  class 
where  there  was  a  lady  that  was  beautifully  habited.  She  was  not  a 
pompous  person, — not  anxious  to  show  off  her  clothes ;  amongst 
others  she  had  on  one  of  these  soft,  smooth,  fleecy  kind  of  iirticles, 
which,  the  child  observing,  began  to  stroke.  *'  Oh,  teacher,"  said  she, 
"  you  so  good  to  let  me  stroke  you."  I  believe  the  pleasant  look  and 
the  tasteful  dress  of  that  lady  did  much  towards  securing  the  child's 
respect  and  love,  and  that  is  always  a  great  point  earned. 

Singing,—"  Oh  !  tell  me  if  I  shall  be  there." 
WHAT  HAVE  WE  LEARNED  PROM  THIS  INSTITUTE? 

PROFOSED  BY  REV.   A.   TAYLOR  AND  ANSWERED  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  INSTrTUTB. 


Mr.  could  say  that  he  had  learned  something  during  these 

meetings,  but  he  was  not  able  to  define  what  that  something  was ;  it  was, 
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to  use  the  word^of  the  Great  Teacher,  "  like  the  wind  which  bloweth 
wherf  it  listeth  md  you  hear  the  sound  thereof,  but  thou  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  coraeth  or  whither  it  goeth."  He  felt  that  he  had  drunk  into 
the  very  spirit  of  those  meetings.  He  could  not  help  expressing  the 
pleasure  he  realized  in  consequence  of  the  Institute  having  secured  the 
valuable  servicea  of  Mr.  A.  Taylor.  The  success  of  the  Institute  was 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  his  very  efficient  management.  He  hoped 
that  he  would  always  remember  the  important  lessons  which  he  had 
learned. 

Mr.  observed  that  he  had  learned  that  there  was  a  far  deeper 

interest  in  the  Sabbath-school  work  than  he  had  any  idea  of.  Much  as  he 
had  expected  from  these  meetings,  and  he  did  anticipate  they  would  be  a 
success,  the  result  had  proved  tliut  these  expectations  of  his  fell  far  short 
of  the  reality.  He  was  particularly  delighted  with  the  exercises  of 
Wednesday  evening  ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  how  pleasant  it  would  be 
if  sometimes  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  instead  of  having  the  ordinary 
discourse  from  the  pulpit,  the  minister  were  to  catechise  his  congrega- 
tion upon  some  Bible  subject  similar  to  the  one  that  was  under  con- 
sideration on  that  Wednesday  evening.  If  some  such  thing  as  that 
could  be  inaugurated  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  accomplish  a  great  deal 
of  good. 

Mr.  D.  McLean  stated  that  he  had  learned  how  little  he  knew 
before  ;  he  had  learned  to  lore  and  esteem  the  workers  in  the  Sabbtith- 
school  cause  whom  he  had  never  known  before ;  he  had  learned  that 
belonging,  though  they  were  to  different  sections  of  the  church,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  one  in  heart,  one  in  desire,  one  in  aim  in  respect  ta 
the  school  work ;  he  had  learned  that  although  they  might  enter  upon 
that  work  in  different  ways,  yet  the  one  leading  thought  was  common 
to  all,  viz.,  to  lead  the  children  to  Jesus.  This  Institute  had  the  in- 
fluence of  enlarging  their  hearts  and  conceptions ;  people  were  apt  to 
get  too  much  wrapt  up  in  their  own  churches,  and  imagine  that  they 
were  the  people  who  were  doing  the  work ;  but  the  present  Institute 
had  the  tendency  to  do  away  with  all  such  narrow  views,  and  to  prove 
to  every  teacher  that  there  were  those  in  all  the  evangelical  churches 
who  were  labouring  for  the  one  common  end,  that  chUdren  might  be 
led  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  had  learned,  too,  to  esteem  the  Con- 
ductor as  he  did  not  before  ;  he  liked  him,  when  in  Gait,  very  much,  but 
now  he  liked  him  a  great  deal  better,  and  he  was  sure  he  was  only 
expressing  what  every  teacher  in  the  Institute  felt  when  he  said  that 
he  felt  confident  they  would  remember  him  (the  Conductor)  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Taylor  would  soon  go  away  from 
them  to  his  own  field  of  labour,  but  he  would  go  with  many  a  prayer 
offered  up  by  members  of  that  Institute  that  God  would  pour  out  His 
Spirit  upon  him  and  make  him  abundantly  useful.  He  had  only  one 
fault  to  find  with  him,  and  thai,  was  that  he  was  bashful — (laughter) 
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ftt  all  events  too  bftshful  to  speak  to  them  about  the  verjr  valuable  paper 
of  which  he  (Mr.  T.)  was  the  editon  He  would  just  remark  that 
they  had  copi>  a  of  that  paper  distributed  among  them,  and  that  if  they 
wished  to  meet  the  ditor  every  week,  the  best  thing  they  could  do  was 
to  subscribe  for  his  paper,  entitled,  **  The  Sunday  School  ^forkman." 

Mr  Morse  said  that  there  had  been  times  in  his  experience  when 
he  felt  like  giving  up,  but  now  he  felt  like  going  ahead  ;  he  felt  he  httd 
learned  very  much  in  that  Institute  that  would  help  him  in  his  8al> 
bath-school  labors.  He  remembered,  when  a  boy,  his  mother  telling 
him  that  if  he  wanted  to  shoot  high  he  should  aim  at  the  moon  ;  so  in 
relation  to  the  Sabbath'-school  work  it  was  well  that  they  should 
have  a  lofty  standard,  otherwise  they  would  accomplish  very  little ; 
that  if  they  could  not  attain  to  that  standard  they  should  try  to  become 
as  near  to  it  as  they  possibly  could. 

Rev.  Mr.  Marling  said  that  he  had  learned  that  there  was  a  very 
happy  state  of  Christian  union  in  the  city  of  Toronto  :  he  had  seen  a 
gootl  deal  of  it  negatively  for  some  years  past.     He  had  known  Toronto 
for  28  years,  and  well  rememl)ered  the  time  when  th  .re  were  strong 
feuds  and  antipathies  between  church  and  chuixh,  minister  and  minis* 
ter,  in  certain  directions  ;  but  at  the  present  time  there  appeared  to  be 
not  only  the  absence  of  that  spirit  of  contention,  but,  as  exhibited  in 
their  meetings,  there  had  been  a  very  po$itive  and  cordial  manifestation 
of  brotherly  love.     It  had  often  been  said  in  the  Provincial  Conven- 
tions that  it    was   not  known  to  what  denomination   the   speaker 
belonged  from  what  he  said,  if  they  had  not  already  known  somuthicg 
of  his  church  connection ;  and  he  doubted  if  they  could  tell  what  de- 
nomination any  one  of  the  speakers  who  had  addressed  them  during 
these  meetings  belonged  to,  except  from  actual  previous  knowledge : 
that  had  been  a  very  gratifying  result.     Another  had  been,  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  intelligence  and  Christian  devotedness  engaged  in 
the  Sabbath-school  work  in  this  city,  and  until  it  was  massed  together 
in  the  way  it  was  then,  they  would  not  be  able  to  appreciate  that 
it  was  only  an  omen  of  unspeakable  good  for  their  young  Dominion, 
that  there  was  so  much  earnest  thought  and  devotion  given  to  the  great 
work  of  training  the  yoimg  in  Scriptural  knowledge.     Another  lesson 
that  I  have  learned,  (Mr.  Marling  continued)  is,  that  while  I  am  very 
thankful  for  this,  we  need  ten-fold  more  of  it  than  we  have ;  and  I 
would  emphasise  what  has  been  said  by  more  than  one  speaker,  that  it 
is  a  great  sin  and  shame  that  this  work  should  be  left  so  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  younger  persons  of  the  Church.     Thank  God  !  for  every 
young  man  and  woman  who  put  their  hands  to  the  work  ;  but  we  want 
the  fathers,  aye,  and  the  grandfathers ;  we  want  men  of  business,  we 
want  professional  men,  men,  too,  of  the  highest  academical  education, 
to  be  engaged  in  this  work.     I  would  not  so  dictate  to  my  brethren  as 
to  say  to  every  man  and  woman  that  his  or  her  place  is  in  the  Sabbath* 
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ichool :  there  are  other  calls  elsewhere  j  there  are  domestic  chUs,  calli 
of  Christian  labour  ;  but  T  think  that  those  who  are  not  protiiably  en- 
gaged otherwise  should  take  the  question  to  heart,  "  Have  I  not  some 
gift,  if  I  would  develop  and  improve  it>  that  might  be  made  useful  ia 
this  service  ?"     Not  one  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  this  work,  but 
when  he  began,  did  not  feel  a  considerable  degree  of  diffidence  about 
putting  his  own  hand  to  it ;  and  has  not  fought  his  way  up  to  hia 
present  position  by  dint  of  sheer  persistence  and  determination  not  to 
be  beat.     You  may  depend  upon  it  you  may  think  you  have  no  gift  for 
teaching.    If  you  enter  upon  the  work  in  the  jjroper  spirit  and  with  an 
average  share  of  common  sense  you  will  make  something  of  it,  and  if 
you  stick  to  it  you  will  really  make  a  great  deal  of  it      Another  thing 
I  think  we  have  all  learned  is,  that  if  we  do  go  into  this  work  at  all, 
we  must  work  before  we  come  into  the  class  and  work  in  the  class. 
It  is  not  a   pleasant  occupation  for  an   idle  hour ;    it  is  a  serious, 
earnest  mind  and  heart  work,  and  unless  we  are  prepared  to  work  we 
have  no  business  laying  our  hand  to  it  at  all.     I  like  the  title  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  paper,  37te  Sunday-school  Workman.     It  is  a  good  idea  to 
keep  this  constantly  Iwfore  us,  if  we  wish  to  effect  anything  at  all  we 
must  be  workmen.     Let  me  say  one  other  word.     1  have  learned  that 
it  is  a  very  great  privilege  for  a  psistor  of  a  church  to  receive  and  enter* 
tain  a  Sabbath-school  Institute.     It  is  during  my  own  pastorate  that  this 
building  has  been  erected,  and  in  laying  our  plans  we  determined  that 
we  would  have  accomodation  for  these  subsidiary  meetings  of  the  church ; 
and  it  has   been  a  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  our  arrangements 
have  been  found  so  commodious,  and  so  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  such 
meetings  as  these.     This  open  floor,  this  pleasant  light  that  furnished 
BO  beautiful  an  illustration  last  night,  and  our  other  accommodations  at 
the  rear  of  the  building  have  made  this  place  just  about,  I  think,  the 
right  thing  for  a  meeting  of'  this  kind.     The  only  tault  has  been,  and 
one  that  we  could  not  have  prevented,  that  it  has  not  been  large  enough 
for  the  great  crowd  that  have  gathered  together.     But,  perhaps,  you 
think  I  wish  some  one  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  use  of  the 
church  :  there  is  no  occasion  for  that.     If,  however,  you  feel  under  any 
particular  obligations  in  this  matter,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of 
showing  you  how  you  can  prove  your  gratitude.     Next  Sabbath  we  are 
going  to  have  another  of  these  live  Yankees,  morning  and  evening,  and 
on  Tuesday  following  we  are  to  have  a  public  meeting,  at  which  we  expect 
to  have  Dr.  Shaw,  and  also  one  whose  voice  is  always  welcome,  and 
which  would  have  been  heard  to-night  had  it  not  been  that  after  just 
returning  from  a  week's  hard  work  he  did  not  feel  sufficiently  able  to 
attend  j  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Rev.  Morley  Punshon.    Your  presence 
and  contributions  on  these  occasions  will  be  acceptable. 

Rev.  W.  Millard,  on  being  called  upon,  observed  that  he  thought 
this  was  in  keeping  with  the  manner  in  which  his  name  had  been  set 
down  on  the  programme,  and  that  in  thus  being  called  upon  so  unex* 
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pMtedljr,  he  was  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  I  really,  lie  continued,  htLirt 
nothing  to  say,  except  to  endorse  much  that  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Mar- 
ling. I  think  the  amount  of  interest  in  the  Sunday-school  work  which 
has  been  shown  by  this  Institute  is  remarkable.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  while  some  of  our  earnest  Huuday-school  workers  have  been  travel- 
ling over  the  Province,  assisting  in  county  conventions,  they  have  had 
nothing  of  this  sort  in  Toronto,  and  it  was  high  time  thoy  had.  Mr. 
Millard  congratulated  the  people  of  Toronto  upon  the  success  of  the 
present  Institute. 

Uev.  A.  Taylor  said, — A  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  your  Provincial 
Convention  in  Oalt,  and  a  little  knot  of  brethren  came  and  asked  me, 
"Will  you  come  and  be  with  us  at  Toronto  1"     I  don't  want  you  to 
consider  me  a  general  "  gad  about,"  but  after  a  little  consideration 
I  decided  to  come.     Had  I  known  exactly  what  warm  hearts,  what 
cheerful    houses,  what  Christian  homes,  what  earnest  congregations, 
what  a  general   enthusiastic  interest,  and  what  a  warm  welcome  I 
should  find  in  Toronto,  I  should  not  have  stopped  to   think  about  it 
twenty  seconds.     There  was  a  man  lost  one  night  in  Rome  ;  it  was  late 
at  night ;  he  was  roaming  around  the  walls  and  dark  places  of  the  city, 
when  the  police  got  hold  of  him  ;  it  was  about  as  late  as  it  is  now, 
10.25  p.m.     The  police  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with  him ; 
what  he  wanted  to  do ;  where  he  wanted  to  go.     **6o  home,"  said  the 
man.     I  leave  for  home  myself  to-morrow  morning,  but  I  feel  that  if  I 
had  a  second  home  it  would  be  in  Toronto ;  you  people  have  such 
a  warm  heart  and  genial  way  of  making  a  man  feel  at  home.     There 
is  no  pomp,  and  fuss,  and  ceremony,  but  "Just  walk  in,  brother,  and  be 
one  of  us."    Why,  I  assure  you,  I  feel  just  as  much  at  home  as  if 
I  owned  this  place.  (Laughter.)     If  you  ask  me  what  I  have  learned 
from  this  Institute,  I  answer  that  I  have  leai'ned  that  there  is  a  strong 
body  of  warm  hearts,  and  earnest  hands,  and  thoughtful  brains  that  are 
at  work  in  this  great  business  of  teaching  the  children  of  Toronto  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.     1  have  learned  that  it  is  possible,  aye,  that  it 
is  easy,  when  you  get  a  thing  rightly  inaugurated  to  carry  through  that 
which  at  first  looks  perhaps  like  a  difficult  undertaking.     I  learn  that 
denominationally  and  nationally  we  are  one  ;  that  the  boundary  line 
between  our  denominations  instead  of  being  the  great  high  chilling 
stone  walls  that  were  impossible  to  scale  and  a  trouble  to  build,  are  now 
crumbling  down  :  they  are  still  there,  always  will  be  there ;  but  some- 
how we  are  getting  into  the  way  of  travelling  over  them  or  passing 
through  many  an  open  door,  and  even  though  we  have  to  clamber  up 
some  of  the  stones  which  have  fallen  down  from  the  upper  coping,  and 
though  we  cannot  get  all  the  way  over  them,  yet  we  can  reach  up  and 
shake  hands  with  a  dear  brother  on  the  other  side.     Nationally,  I  say, 
Hurrah  !  Qod  save  the  Queen — (Cheers) — and  long  live  the  President ! 
— (Cheers.)     If  you  won't  let  me  hurrah  for  our  national  bird,  at  this 
season  of  tiieyear  there  is  a  bird  common  to  both  nations ;  for  a  merry 
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Chrifltroas,  what  ii  it  without  our  mutual  friend,  the  Turkey!— and  erea 
though  under  the  present  treaty  arrangements  we  may  not  all  fiah 
together  in  Canadian  waters,  yet  we  will  not  be  disturbed  about  the 
wriggle  of  the  tails  of  a  few,  more  or  less,  codfish ;  but  still,  (thank 
Ood),  Jesus  says  to  every  one  of  us,  "  Come  with  Me,  and  I  will  make 
you  fishers  of  men."  Oh  I  there  is  a  fiishery  above  all  codfish  interests, 
there  is  a  work  above  all  reciprocity  treaties,  there  is  an  interest  that  is 
beyond  that  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  for  the  King  of  all  nations, 
the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  reaches  down  His  omnipotent  hand  of  love 
and  power  to  the  humblest,  to  the  faintest  hearted,  saying,  "  Follow 
me."  Do  you  know  what  is  involved  by  following  Jesus  t  It  involves 
a  great  deal  of  self-denial,  it  involves  a  great  deal  of  labour,  and  some- 
times it  involves  the  complete  overturning  of  all  our  cherished  hopes. 
We  must  follow  Jesiui  even  though  it  be  through  suifering,  even  though 
it  be  through  shame ;  but  blessed  be  His  name,  they  who  bear  the  croM 
shall  wear  the  crown  ;  they  who  suffer  with  Him  shall  also  reign  with 
Him.  Denominations,  party  walls,  party  strife,  where  are  thev  1  A 
woman  once  went  to  the  cot-side  of  a  suffering  soldier,  when  he  was 
nearly  dead,  she  went  there  with  the  veiy  best  intention  to  do  what  she 
was  able  to  do  for  him ;  but  the  first  question  she  asked  him  was 
"  What  persuasion  are  you  V  he  replied,  **  I  am  persuaded  that  neither 
life  nor  death,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  crea- 
ture, shall  be  able  to  separate  me  from  the  love  of  Qod  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  What  is  yonr  persuasion,  brother)  Oh  L  may 
that  be  our  glorious  persuasion.  May  God  give  us  grace  in  the  work 
of  teaching.  Let  us  go  to  our  children  in  the  spirit  of  kmduess  and  love  ; . 
don't  let  us  snari  and  bark  at  them,  or  act  in  a  manner  that  wiU  make 
them  afraid  of  us ;  do  not  go  like  a  good  man  I  have  heard  about  who, 
travelling  in  his  buggy  one  dark  night  along  a  lonely  road,  overtook  a 
person  trudging  along  by  himself ;  he  offered  the  man  a  seat  in  his 
buggy,  which  was  cheerfully  aooepted ;  but  after  he  had  been  seated  a 
minute  or  two  in  the  baok  seat  the  other  opened  the  conversation  by 
asking  his  oumpanion,  *'Are  you  prepared  to  die?'  Why,  the  own 
jumpeid  out  of  the  buggy,  he  thought  the  next  question  would  probably 
be,  "  Your  money  or  your  life."  (Laughter.)  The  man  had  asked  thiiB 
question  with  the  very  best  intentions,  but  he  was  a  little  nnfortunate 
in  his  manner  of  speaking  It.  Let  us  so  adapt%our  plan  of  teaching 
children  that  we  will  do  them  some  real  good.  'There  was  a  good  man 
(a  stupid  fellow  though)  who  came  to  address  an  infant-school  two  blocks 
uom  where  I  lived  not  very  long  ^go,  and  the  subject  of  the  lesson  was 
that  beautiful  passage  in  Peter,  where  he  speaks  of  "  Uvely  stones  built 
up  into  Ood!s  spiritual  tampla"  Thetn  the  good  man  talked  to  the 
ehildren  about  tiie  process  of  building,  and  about  dressing  and  polishing 
stones.  A  little  child  who  had  heard  him  came  home  weeping,  and  she 
went  right  to  hoir  mother,  who,  observing  her  teers,  asked  her  what  waa 
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the  matter.  '•  Ma  !*'  said  the  little  girl,  "  I  don't  want  to  be  hit  with 
a  hammer  ;  a  man  in  our  school  told  us  that  Ood  was  going  to  knock 
us  all  with  a  hammer  in  a  stone  yard,  and  dress  and  polish  us  off."  Do 
^ou  call  such  a  man  a  useful  teacher?  No,  certainly  notj  he  was 
making  a  botch  of  it.  Let  us  take  care  that  we  do  not  teach  our  children 
with  such  a  result.  Children  sometimes  startle  us  with  curious  answers, 
and  we  should  be  always  ready  for  them.  For  instance :  a  teacher  was 
once  speaking  to  a  class  of  boys  about  the  precious  stones  of  the  Bible, 
and  asked  could  they  mention  any  of  these  stones.  ^^Brimstone"  was  the 
ready  reply  of  one  of  the  boys.  I  remember  a  little  boy  of  mine  once 
got  me  into  a  tight  place.  I  went  up  and  laid  myself  down  alongside 
of  the  little  fellow,  and  said,  "  It  is  good  to  be  here ;  it  is  worth  five 
dollars  to  be  here."  *'  Well,  give  me  the  five  dollars  he  said."  Children 
are  always  ready  to  catch  us,  and  we  must  therefore  be  ready  for  them 
with  our  apt  questions  and  replies,  and  in  our  teaching  try  as  far  as  we 
can  so  to  instruct  them  that  v.  e  shall  reach  their  understandings  and 
touch  their  hearts.  I  have  heard  of  a  poor  ignorant  fellow  who  had 
been  brought  to  the  witness  box ;  he  was  troubled  with  an  infirmity  in 
his  speech  on  account  of  having  lost  some  of  bis  front  teeth ;  the  lawyer 
was  bothering  him  a  good  deal,  and  at  length  thought  he  would  com- 
pletely use  him  up  by  launching  a  great  big  word  at  him^  Says  he, 
"  Sir,  you  prevaricate."  "  Well,  so  would  you  prevaricate,"  was  the 
retort  "  if  you  had  lost  four  of  your  front  teeth."  We  must  be  ready 
with  the  right  kind  of  questions,  and  not  bother  our  children  with  what 
is  above  their  comprehension.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  who,  at  the  close 
of  an  address  to  a  number  of  boys,  made  use  of  the  following  language : 
"It  is  by  this  time  self-apparent  to  you  that  the  truth  which  1  have 
endeavoiired  to  explain  in  your  hearing  has  impinged  itself  upon  your 
minds.  I  have  endeavoured  to  elucidate  it  to  your  satisfaction."  What 
did  they  understand  about  it  1  Not  much ;  not  much  more  than  the 
people  understood  a  clergyman  at  a  Sabbath-school  Institute,  near 
Philadelphia  who,  in  Ms  prayer,  expressed  himself  as  follows :  "  Lord 
we  thank  Thee  that  we  recognize  in  the  young  and  rising  generation  in- 
finite potentiality ;  we  thank  Thee  that  unto  us  is  committed  the  respon- 
sibility of  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot."  I  merely  mention 
these  instances,  not  to  afford  material  for  mirthfulness,  but  to  impress 
upon  your  minds  these  maxims:  let  vs  he  plain,  let  us  be  forcihle, 
let  us  be  direct  in  o%,r  dealings  toith  children.  Are  we  ignorant) 
Let  us  go  to  God  and  ask  for  wisdom,  for  he  giveth  to  all 
men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not.  Is  it  a  cold,  cheerless,  and 
barren  world  that  we  live  in  1  Let  us  build  up  the  fires  of  Chris- 
tian love  and  hearty,  earnest  sympathy  all  over  it,  and  warm  the 
coldness  away.  Is  it  cut  up  and  divided  into  denominations,  and  cursed 
with  error  1  Oh,  let  us  instead  of  fighting  each  other ;  instead  of 
spending  our  whole  time  and  energy  in  finding  fault  with  mere  error- 
ists,  show  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  most  glorious  thing 
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on  this  side  eternity.  Is  the  world  a  wilderness ;.  i,t  is  not  a  wilderness 
of  woe,  as  the  hymn  has  it :  I  won't  let  my  children  sing  such  a  dys- 
peptic kind  of  hymns.  If  the  World  is  a  wilderness  of  woe,  let  us 
drive  all  the  woe  out  of  it :  the  Lord  Jesus  came  into  the  world  for 
that  express  purpose.  Are  we  discouraged  and  downcast)  it  is  our 
privilege  to  look  to  Him  who  hath  promised,  "  As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be."  I  bad  a  letter  from  a  teacher  once,  in  which  she  ex- 
pressed herself  as  very  discouraged  in  regard  to  her  class  :  not  long 
after  I  received  another  from  her,  saying,  she  had  made  a  mistake  in 
writing  her  former  letter,  and  that  she  wished  she  bad  not  written  it, 
ab  everything  was  brighter  now,  and  she  had  every  reason  to  take 
courage.  You  remember  when  the  children  of  Israel  were  dfscomfited 
by  the  Midianites,  and  Gideon,  poor  fellow,  was  threshing  wheat  by 
the  wine-press  to  hide  it  from  the  enemy,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ap- 
peared to  him  and  said,  "  The  Lord  is  with  thee,  Oh,  thou  mighty  man 
of  valour  1"  So  the  Lord  is  with  thee,  brother,  in  thy  work  of  faith 
and  labour  of  love ;  be  not  discouraged.  \  on  are  weak  in  yourself;  so 
Paul  felt,  but,  says  he,  "  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which 
strengthens  me."  And  so,  Sabbath-school  teacher,  you  can  do  all  things 
with  your  class  if  you  ask  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  strengthen  you  for 
the  work.  The  day  will  soon  come  when  the  discouragements  will  pass 
away ;  when  we  will  come  out  of  the  mire ;  when  the  darkness  will 
change  into  glory ;  when  the  Lord  will  reach  out  His  hand  of  love  and 
welcome  us  into  His  eternal  presence.  And  oh !  when  the  great  corona- 
tion comes,  when  we  shall  no  longer  sing  upon  earth,  "  Crown  him  Lord 
of  all,"  but  when  with  white  robes  and  psalms  in  our  hands  and  crowns 
of  righteousness  upon  our  heads  we  shall  encircle  that  great  white  throne 
around  Him,  upon  whose  head  are  many  crowns ;  oh !  then  the  teacher 
will  be  there ;  the  pastor  will  be  there  ;  the  children  will  be  there ;  the 
parent  will  be  there  ;  and  all  who  have  washed  their  robes  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  will  join  the  everlasting  song, — 
*'  Ciown  Him  Lord  of  all."    (Cheers.) 

Singing, — "  "We  shall  gather  at  the  river."  " ' 

Mr.  C.  A.  MoRSB  announced  that  the  meetings  of  the  S.  S.  Insti- 
tute were  to  be  continued  one  evening  in  each  month  during  the  winter. 
The  next  would  be  on  the  2nd  Tuesday  of  January,  in  Gould  Street 
Church. 

Moved  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Morse,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thos.  Nixon,  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  respectfully  tendered  to  the  trustees  of  Bond  Street 
Congregational  Church  for  the  use  of  the  Church. — Carried  unani- 
mously. *  < 

Singing, — "Coronation," 

After  this  the  Rev.  A.  Sutherland  closed  this  very  successful 
Beries  of  meetings  by  pronouncing  the  Benediction. 
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tntre  atnet* 


STorkrtrart. 


Name. 


Thomas  Bone 

Rev.  CharlM  Campbell 

Bev.  J.  Beddick    

Joseph  A.  Craig  

J,  Bichardson  Hewitt 
Miss  S.  A.  Blaahford 

JohnH.  Cox 

John  Collins 

Mrs.  Dexter  

Thomas  Dexter 

Mrs.  Dexter  

Harriet  Dexter 

Mary  Dexter 

Esther  Dexter 

John  Evans,  jun  

T.  Freeman  

Mrs.  T.  Freeman 

Miss  Hodsson   

William  Hamilton   ... 

Hattie  Lailey 

John  8.  Lawsott    

Rev.  H.  Lloyd 

Mrs.  Lane 

Wm.  Lane 

George  R.  Morse 

Clara  H.  Morse 

Rev.  A.  H.  Manro  ..., 

0.  A.  Morse  

Mrs.  H.  £.  Parson  .... 

John  Patterson 

Mrs.  John  Patterson 

H.  £.  Parson 

Miss  Richards  , 

Mrs.  Alfred  Reeve  ... 

Alfred  Reeve 

John  Stark 

MissS.  A.  SmJu 

Mrs.  John  Stark  

Missis.  A.  Sachs 

Sarah  Tapscott 

8.  A.  West 

James  Whitham  

William  West,  jun  ... 
J.  C.  Yule 
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Church. 

Minister 

Baptist   

Teacher  
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Minister 

« 

Teacher  

(1 

Secretary    
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« 
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Teacher  

<< 
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4( 
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l< 
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ti 
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It 

K 

II 
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Teacher  

.1 

Visitor    

II 

Te&cher  

II 

<i 

i< 

Visitor    

It 

it 

It 

Teacher  

.< 

Superintendent 

ti 

Addreu. 


St.  Catharines. 

Owen  Sound. 

Boston,  Ont. 

Brantford. 

Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 

61  Edward  street 

89  Ann  street. 

78  Magill  street. 

Toronto. 

Box  741,  Toronto. 

Toronto. 

Box  741,  Toronto. 

Toronto.  , 

It 

Box  1179,  Toronto. 
Toronto. 


120  Agnes  street. 

Box  312,  Toronto. 

list  Vincent  St 

Toronta 
II 

It 
ti 

32  Adelaide  strset. 

Toronto. 
(> 

it 

u 
11 
It 

II       "'■"■■       -   -- 

Box  312,  Toronta 

Box  80,  Toronto. 

277  Yonge  street 

Box  80,  Toronto. 

277  Yonge  street 

Box  80,  Toronto. 

Box  1458,  Toronto^ 

Toronto. 
•I 

II        '■ 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


Manr  Baldwin 

8.  McBride 

Mary  Baker  .. 
JoJuthanBi^ 


Teacher 
«« 

II 
Visitor 


Bond  street   , 
II 

Church  street 
Bondakreel 


30  Walton  street 

Toronto. 

22  Gloucester  8t 

12S  King  St  £m«. 
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Name, 

Office, 

(fhurch. 

Address. 

William  Bull 

Teacher  

Church  street 

it 

ft 

it 

tt 

•t 

tt 

n 
n 
tt 

Church  street 

Bond  street    

ti 

tt 

tt 

ft 

Church  street 

ft 

Bond  street    

ft 

tt 

ft 

ft 
ft 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 

fC 

t( 

ftL 
ft 
ft 
If 

tt 

Northern    

TorontOi 

Jane  Ciradock 

i< 

404  Yongfr  street, 
ft 

Acmea  Oradock 

'j     

•TARHie  C/AinnHell 

ii 

74  Wood  street. 

Marv  Camnbell 

u 

ft 

Miss  A  G    Gaston    

<c 

Toronto. 

I^iflft  RmiliA  OAston    .  .. 

<< 

ti 

Harry  E.  F.  Gaston 

James  MoDunnough 

Ewart  Farauhar  

Librarian    

Teacher  

Librarian    

Visitor    

11 

31  King  8t.  East 
Toronto. 

Georse  Farouhar 

Box  528,  Toronto. 

Miss  Annie  Foggin  

Mrs.  Grav 

Teacher  

Carlton  street. 

<i 

163  Chesnut  street. 

J.  D.  Gray 

<< 

Toronto. 

^rilliam  Hawthorn  

Scholar  

16  Richmond  st.  E. 

Henrv  Hewlett 

Visitor    

Drawer  808,  Toronto 

Mrs.  George  Hunter 

R.  E.  Haward  

Teacher  
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Toronto. 
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Joseph  Woodhouse  
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Miss  Emily  Wilson  

John  Baits 
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Name. 


Mrs.  E.  J.  Joselin 

Charles  Joselin 
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Miss  Hessie  How 
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Thomas  Hodgetts 
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Mrs.  Hewlett 

Miss  Hewlett 

Charles  S.  Millard   

Mrs.  George  Scott 

Miss  S&ah  Sims  

C.  E.  Thompson    

H.  L.  Thompson  

James  Young 

W.  C.  Ashdown 

Esther  A .  Ashdown 

Thomas  Bengough    

Alexander  Onristie  

Sarah  R.  Manly    

Robert  Dunlop 

Richard  H.  Flint 

J.  Greenfield 

Charles  Green  

David  Higgins  

George  Pim    

M.  A.  Parker    

W.J.  Stibbs 

James  Smith 

M.  Upton    

John  Wightman    

Mrs.  Wightman   

William  Williams    
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Drawer  808,  Toronto 
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Teacher  
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Toronto. 

Visitor    
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Teacher  
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Ingersoll. 

146  Victoria  street. 

Visitor     

Teacher  
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Trinity   

Toronto. 

Minister 

Episcopal   ..' 

YorkviUe. 

Visitor 

Teacher  
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Teacher  East  Trinitv 

218  Parliameut  st. 

John  P  Laab 
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Scholar  

Visitor    

Superintendent 

Teacher  

it 

St.  James  

Box  84  Toronto. 

J    C    Moulton 

Methodist  

Box  126  Toronto. 

O  H.  Moxon 

St.    Pauls  

No.  1  Wood  street 

MaffirieOn* 

Episcopal  

Toronto. 

John  H.  Pritchard 

St.  Jamea  

<i 

Berkelev  Smith 

St  P«t«n  

St  Jamea  

i< 

T.  S.  VJ  ilson  

Box  786  Toronto. 

SAmiiAl  IVbinn      

<i 

Box  186  TorontOb 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

* 

Robert  Anderson 

Teacher  

Knox  , 

ReAi*  42  Carlttton. 

John  Abraham 

Visitor    

Presbyterian 

tt 

JarviM  atrflct 

JohnL.  Blaikie 

Superintendent 

Teacher  

Visitor    

Teacher 

"      

Toronto. 

George  F.  Bums  

MarvCarlvle 

Knox 

II 

<< 

«• 

MarvOarlvle 

(1 

192  Queen  street 

112  ComliiM  utreat. 

Macpoie   Civne  

Hnbert  Crean 

« 

<i 

12  Hayter  Street 
Box  10   Toronto 

Alex.  T.  Crombie    

«      

<( 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Crombie 

i< 

It 

68  Alexander  ■treet 

Luke  Dajr 

Wm.  Davidson 

Visitor    

Presbyterian 

Knox  

11  Temperance  st 
Toronto. 

Teacher  

Ellen  Donelaa 

•( 

II 

Presbyterian 

Knox . 

Ill  Bonilati««t 

Geo.  Duthie 

Visitor    

Toronto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dnthe 

i< 

It 

Mrs.  G.  Duthie 

<i 

II 

Box  692.  Toronto. 

Robert  R.  McJannet . . . 

Teacher  

II 

fiiiGhAn&n  AtPAA^ 

Malcolm  Gibbs 

41 
It 

II 

210  Yonge  street 
Toronto. 

John  Hamilton 

II 

Miss  8.  M.  Hamilton.  . 

M 

Presbyterian 

Knox  

23  Mntnal  atiwAt 

Miss  S.  M.  Hamilton... 

Visitor    

Toronto. 

Anne  E.  Jackson 

« 

II 

It 

Mrs.  John  Kerr 

Teacher  

.1 

Box  878 

James  Knowles 

n 

II 

51  Maitland  atreel 

J.  S.  Livinoston 

« 

II 

Grand  Tmnk  R. 

Miss  C.  Leslie 

II 
II 

Presbyterian 

Knox  

Toronto. 

James  Mitchell 

Visitor    

Teacher  

It 

Robert  Miller  

Box  680,  Toronto. 
It 

James  Mitchell 

Officer 

Mrs.  MoEwen  

Visitor    

II 

Alexander  street 

Elizabeth  Niven  

Scholar   

II 

Toronto. 

Malcolm  Niven 

Visitor    

Teacher  

II 

M 

It 

Miss  Peters  

II 

Mantaret  Ross 

•1 
11 

II            . 

Miss  Robertson 

(1 

Box  648.      -■■    ' 

Gideon  Robertson 

Visitor    

II 

Toronto. 

Clara  Rosers 

Presbyterian 

Kaox  

139  King  street 
Toronto. 

George  Sutherland 

Teacher  

f' 


•i  '■  l 


• 
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Addre«». 

Name, 

Ojgke. 

Church. 

Address. 

Box  187. 

27  Alice  street 

164  Ontario. 

Toronto, 

St)  Front  street 

Toronto. 

II        - '.    _ 'i  • 

Knox  College. 

Toronto. 
II 

308  Church  street 

Bank  of  Toronto. 

Toronto. 
II 

Box  210,  Toronto. 

Toronto. 

Box  422,  Toronto. 

Toronto. 
«i 
«i 
II 

120  King  street. 

Toronto. 

23  Maitland  street 

Toronto. 
II 

II 

182  Terauley  street. 

St.  Vincent  street 

186  Yonge  street. 

334  King  street  east 

192  Queen  street 

Box  369,  Toronto. 

Box  696,  Toronto. 

196  King  street 

Pine  street 

Toronto. 

Knox  College. 

148  MUl  street 

Jarvis  street. 

G.  W.  Gates  &  Co. 

Toronta 

108  Terauley  street 

Care  Rev.  iiv.  Gregg 

Box  591. 

Box  939,  Toronto.  . 

Toronta 

249  King  street     , 

249  King  street 

Toronta 

16  Bond  street 

Carlton  street 

Parlianeut  st 

84  Toronto. 

126  Toronto. 

1  Wood  street 

mto. 
II 

Mrs    John  Shaw 

Teaoher  

Knox  

Wm.  Sturrook  

i< 

II 

Miss  J.  Thompson 

Rev   A.  Todd  

Visitor    

II 
II 

Minister 

Annie  Wrieot  

Teacher  

II 

David  Picken 

Teacher  

Presbyterian 

Gould  street 

ti 

II 

Elizabeth  Stewart 

II 
II 

786  Toronto. 
186  Toronto. 

John  H.  Radcliff 

Mary  Kay 

MigsE.  Reid 

II 

II 

II 

II 

C  Miller 

II 
II 

II 

JosoDh  Henderson 

• 

Jeannie  Ewing 

II 

,      .••*■•... 

r  42  Carleton. 

Isabella  Ewing 

Marian  Dalton 

••      

"      

Maria  Ann  Cridae 

«•      

II 

ds  street 

Josian  Bmce 

Maffflie  Buik 

II 



II 

II 

>nto. 

44 

II 

BeT.  John  M.  King 

William  Kerr 

Minister 

Superintendent 

Assis.  Supt 

Visitor    

II 

Qneen  street 
Coroline  street. 
Sayter  street 
10,  Toronto, 
.lexander  street 
remperanoe  st 

II 
II 

Thomas  Fotheringham  .. 
Mrs.  J.  Bruce 

II 

George  Washburton 

Maffffie  Brvce  

II 

II 

Presbyterian 

II 

Teacher  

Robert  J.    V,-''- 

"     ...   . 

Joseoh  Stephens  

II 

II 
II 

onto. 

Bond  street. 

Isabella  S.  K.  Hoggan. 
Christiaiia  E  wine 

II 

II 

II 

Dnto. 

Wm.  Munro  

Wm.  Adamson 

Visitor    

II 
II 

692,  Toronto, 
banan  street 
Yonge  street 
onto. 

Mutual  street 
onto. 

Superintendent 
Teache**  

• 

Annie  G.  Brown 

II 

Miss  M.  Bruce 

II 
II 

.1 

John  Bain 

Miss  C.  E.  Burge   

John  W.  Campbell  

Mrs.  J.  Cameron 

II 

II 

II 

II 
II 

II 
II 

878. 

Maitland  street 
nd  Trunk  B. 

Robert  Mills 

II 

II 

Robert  Pettisrew 

II 
Visitor.   

11 

Alexander  Shaw 

Greenhow  Banks 

II 
•1 

Superintendent 
Teacher  

onto. 

MarvK  Cadow 

II 

680,  Toronto. 

44 

C.  W.Davis 

E.  Fauok  

II 

II 

II 

II 

' 

xander  street 
onto. 

44 

Miss  M.  Greenlees 

Bessie  Gress 

II 
II 

II 

II 

R.J.  Hunter 

J.  W.  Lang 

II 

II 

II 

•1 

John  Laushland  

II 

II 

548. 
onto. 

King  street 
onto. 

Alex.  MoClelland 

T.  James  McClelland... 
Sarah  Patterson  

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

MaryA.WluteBide8 

II 

II 

"•••••••i 

Ij 
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Name. 

Office. 

ChurcL 

Addreu. 

Alice  Wishtman  

Teacher  

Visitor 

Presbyterian 

249  King  street. 
14  Terauley  street 
Care  R.  Diinb&p 

Lizzie  McClelland 

Anne  Moodie 

(1 

It 

Thomas  Kinnear 

<< 

It 

Toronto. 

R,  Jarden  

«< 

II 

44  Gerrard  street. 
Toronto . 

George  Duthie 

<• 

II 

D.  W.   Beadle  

Superintendent 
It 

II 

St.  CatharinAfl. 

B.  R.  Corwin 

II 

Brooklyn. 
Oshawa   Ont. 

Rev.  R.  M,  Thornton  ... 

Minister 

II 

Maggie  Cooper 

Teacher  

II 

Welland.  Ont. 

S.  ETNichoIaon 

<< 

II 

Carleton  atreet. 

W.  I.  Reid 

i( 

ii 
II 
11 

Yorkville. 

Robert  Smith 

<i 

Brampton. 
Shakespeare. 
Wakefield,  Quebec. 
Toronto, 

Jennie  Whealy 

<( 

Alexander  MacLaren ... 

Visitor    

•1 

David  Cooper 

(< 

<i 

J.  M.  Tapper 

(< 

tt 

Torin.  Miob. 

James  Brown 

Superintendent 
<< 

u 

48  Gloucester  street 

John  K.  Macdonald 

l< 

Toronto, 

Hon.  J.  McMurrich 

l« 
(1 

Box  36.  Toronta 

Mar>  Carruthers 

Teacher    

Toronto. 

Miss  £.  G.  Henderson... 

<l 

139  King  street. 
Toronto. 

Mary  J.  Kinnear 

« 

<l 

Isabel  Reid 

« 

il 

Box  924,  Toronto. 
Box  36. 

V/.  M.Smith 

<i 

II 

PRIMITIVE   METHODIST.                     -' 

J.  W.  Atkinson  

Teacher 

Parliament  street. 
Alice  street    

Kinfir  street 

Toronto. 

Thomas  Bell 

t< 

ti 

Hugh  Brimstm 

(1 

•  • 

Visitor    

288  Yonge  street. 
Toronto. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Briggs 

S.  R.  Briggs 

George  Cox   

Teacher  

,1 

••  &  Officer 
(1 

Box  880,  Toronto. 

KateL.  Gamble   

72  Ann  street. 

Ambrose  Kent 

(< 

Box  397.  Toronto. 

Daniel  McLean 

Teacher 

Tofonto. 

Isabella  Murray  

Teacher  

22  Alice  street. 

John  Fetch 

it 

Toronto. 

Kev.  Charles  E.  Seafford 

Minister 

Yorkville. 

Thomas  Thompson  

Mrs.  Thomas  Thompson 
Robert  Walker..,.; 

Teacher  

Visitor    

Box  926,  Toronta 

It 

Teacher  

Toronto. 

Cassie  Walker 

Visitor    

Superintendent 

Secretary    

Teacher  

II          1 

Robert  J.  Walker 

II     . :-    »,  I 

John  Wood    

248  Church  street 

Joseph  Whitehouse 

Parliament  street. 
Alice  street    

Toronto. 

E.  WUkina 

Visitor    

II 

„ 
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WKSLEYAN  METHODIST. 


NaiM, 

Office. 

Church. 

Addreaa. 

li'.tnmA  Prftzer       

Teacher  

Yorkville  

Yorkville 

Alfred  Hunt 

Officer 

II 

Box  1237.  Toronto. 

A  ndrew  Hmilev 

II 
II 

Yorkville. 

Hatnunl  Wickaon 

Toronto 

fi   Anderson  

Visitor    

Elm  street 

28  Richmond  st  E. 

M  A  Anderaon  

4< 

11 
II 
II 

28  Richmond  at  E. 

Miss  Bethell 

Teacher  

Toronto. 

Ttirh&nl  Brown   . 

<< 

li 

George  G.  Crawford    ... 
JnuiiA  Crawford 

Visitor    

II 

109  Elm  street 

<< 

II 

Toronto. 

Jane  Garter   

Teacher  

II 

362  Yonge  street. 
Toronto. 

Robert  Carlton 

<i 

II 

John  Downey    

Juia  P.  Downav   . 

Secretary   

Teacher  

11 

II 

II 

14 

Rev  Ejdward  H  Dewart 

Minister 

ti 

li 

Samuel  Frisbv  

Teacher  

II 

Box  1357.  Toronto. 

Isabella  Flemins  

i< 

II 
II 

350  Yonge  street. 
Box  365.  Toronto. 

John  Hillock 

<< 

Migg  M.  M.  Herrick 

II 

II 

Toronto. 

James  Hughes  

William  W.  Jonen 

Superintendent 
Teacher  

University  street 
Film  iftreet 

Model  School. 

54  Gerrard  st  West 

Warrinff  Kennedy    

Rev.  John  N  Lake  . 

Superintendent 
Minister 

II 

Toronto. 

II 

II 

Jainea  H.McMullen 

Teacher  

II 

II 

P.  S.  Magee  

Visitor 

Teacher  

II 

45  Agnes  street. 
Toronto. 

E.  J.  Miller  

II         

E.  A.  Matthews  

<i 
II 

(1 

II 

Samuel  P.  Rose 

II 

II 

S.  C.  Rutherford 

II 

II 

11  ■  ■ 

Rev.  Samuel  Rose    

Minister 

II 

II    -'    ■'    •• 

Elizabeth  S.  Sams 

Teacher  

II 

II 

John  Young  

Superintendent 
Teacher  

"      Morning 

351  Yonge  street. 
13  Breadalbane  at. 

Elizabeth  A.  Wilson    .  . 

Rachel  Macmulled  

Visitor    

II 

Toronto. 

Miss  E.  A.  Burns. 

Scholar   

Richmond  street. 
•1 

II 

II 

II        .'•' 
II 
II 
II 

«i      ^ 

II      ■••.hi' 

II 

II 

li                   1 

II 

II 

II 

It 

Box  46  Toronto. 

Alexander  Brown 

Secretary   

Teacher  

University  Library. 
51  Ann  street. 

A.  E.  Bilton 

Louisa  Bilton    

<i 
II 

51  Ann  street. 

Lizzie  Boomer  

34  Nelson  st  West 

1  oseph  H.  Carson 

lichard  H.  Clark 

lobertJ.  Colville 

Visitor    

Toronto. 

Teacher  

Visitor    

Teacher  ......... 

11 

165  King  st  East 
Toronto. 

RhodaE.  Clark    

li 

Rebecca  Cline    

II   '■  ' '    ■  ' "  '■'•■■ 

Charles  S.  Finch  

Officer 

II 

W.  S.  Finch 

Committeeman. 
Teacher  

Box  1085.  Toronto. 

Amelia  Finch    

Box  1085.  Toronto. 

Rebecca  Fleming 

It 
II 
II 

205  Parliament  at. 

John  Garvin  ..,.° 

M.  L,  Hutchins    

Toronto. 
II 

AoneHegart 

It 

M                  '-1     •'-   ■ 
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I 


Name. 


H    ' 


-^ 


'   ' 


\i        1 


Visitor 
<i 

Teacher 

Vititor 
i< 

II 

TeAoher 
It 

ViBitor 
11 


Superintendent 

Visitor    

11 

Teacher 

II 

Visitor    

II 


S  H.  James    

John  K.  James 

£lixabeth  Kennedy 

W.  Lewis   

A.  W.  Lauder  

James  Save    

Marianne  Morphy   

R  M.  Morphy 

Adam  Miller 

Wm.  F.  Mountain   

Mary  Ann  Miller 

William  H.  Pearson 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Pearson    ... 

William  Pritohard   

E.  Portas  

Gregory  J.  Page 

L  ^>oney    

Emilie  L.  Russelle  

Samuel  Robins 

Walter  aterlina    

Lucy  Jane  Snelgrave  ... 

William  J.  Short  

Rev.  Alex.  Sutherland... 

John  Steward    

Mary  Sybbella  Toye    ... 

John  Tyley    

Maggie  Walker 

Miss  Walker [Teacher 

Mary  Williama 

Emma  Williams    

Austin  Werden 

Maria  £.  Wadsworth 

E.  Blundell    

Miss  A.  R.  Bastedo  ... 

T.  R.  Bentlev   

George  Bawden 

F.  G.  Callender 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Coates  ... 

C.  W.  Coates 

Rev.  Georae  Cochran 

A.  Callender 

James  Dowler  

Georse  H.  Flint    

Ameua  Drummond  ... 

James  Losta  

Joseph  Gaffikrie  

S.  T.Gumett 

Mrs.  S.  Herrick    

Mrs.  Isaacs    

Joseph  A.  Musgrove    ...  Officer 

Ellen  Martin Visitor 

Thomas  Nizoa Superintendent 


Office. 


Teacher 

Asat.  librarian 

Teacher 

Visitor 

Minister 

Visitor 

Teacher 
I. 

Scholar 


Churth. 


Richmond 

41 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
•  I 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


1. 

Addrett. 

street 

Toronto. 

31  King  street. 

Toronto. 

12<)  Agnes  street. 

Toronto. 

12S  King  St.  East. 

Toronto. 
II 

II          '    ■ 
II 

<i         1 
II 

1 

II           ' 

II 

II 

II 

II 

Box  1155,  Toronto. 

Toronto. 

Box  395,  Toronto. 

Toronto. 
II 

■ 

II 

253  Yonge  street 
100  Terauley  street 
16  Richmond  st.  K 
Toronto. 

Visitor    . 

Teacher  . 
<i 

Visitor    . 
II 

Teacher  . 

Minister , 

Visitor    . 

Teacher  . 
<i 

II 

Visitor 
II 

II 

Teacher 
ti 


II 
II 
II 
II 

38  Nelson  st.  West 

28  Nelson  street. 

Toronto. 
•1 

Wes.  Tabernacle. 
II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

271  Church  street 

49  Ontario  street 

Toronto. 
•1 

II 
II 

Box  65,  Toronto. 
II 

II 
II 

Toronto. 
11 

II 
II 
ii 

29gueenst.East 

Toronto.                • 
II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

Elm  street 

••  ■' 

Wet.  Tabamacie. 
II 

II 
II 

II 

II    ■     '''.  ■ 

41 

1        "       ■  . 

■« 


■i 
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Addrea$. 


oronto. 

1  King  atreet. 

Droiito. 

!0  Agnea  Btreet. 

oronto. 

16  King  ui.  Eait. 

oronto. 
<i 

«i 

<i         ■> 

•I 

i< 

i« 

<• 

II 

II 

ox  1IS5,  Toronto. 

oronto. 

ox  395,  Toronto. 

oronto. 


53  Yonge  atreet. 

JO  Tenuley  street 

)  Richmond  at.  E. 

oronto. 
t< 

)  Nelson  at.  West 
)  Nelaon  atreet. 
oronto. 


Churcli  atreet 

Ontario  atreet. 

ironto. 
•( 

}x  50,  Toronto. 
<i 

>ronto. 
II 

Queen  at.  Eaat. 

>ronto.  * 

II 

II 

•• 
II 

II 

II 

II  ' '  ,  '  ■ 

II  ■'  ',     '■  ■ 


Ifaine» 

Ofiee, 

Ohuixh. 

AMrett, 

Junes  B.  Nixon    

Librarian   

Viaitor    

Tabernacle 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

Elm  ati«et 

Toronto. 

M  Nixon     

<t 

Jennie  Nixon 

Anniu  Nixon • 

Teaohef  

100  Front  at.  EaaL 

II 

•< 

Morley  Punshon   

Fanny  Morley  Punshon. 
J  W.  Punshon 

Visitor   

Toronto. 

Teacher  

64  Bond  atreet 

II 

•• 

Arthur  Pearaoa 

Viaitor    

158  Yonge  atreet. 
Toronto. 

Kdwin  P.  Pearson 

Teacher  

Ilrs.  J.  H.Roaers 

Viaitor    

271  Church  atreet. 

Masuie  Rosera 

Teacher  

Viaitor    

340  Yonge  atreet. 
Box  316,  Toronto. 
Toronto. 
Toronto* 

FredJ.  SteWart    

Chriatopber  Sparling  ... 
Ainiea  Finlev 

II 
II 

Looal  Preacher. 
Viaitor    

•• 
II 

Wea.    Methodist. 

Wea.  Tabernacle. 
II 

II 

II 

II 

Queen  street 

•1 

II 

II 

II 

Elm  atreet 

William  Tamblvn 

226  Church  atreet. 

Richard  Wiokena 

Toronto. 

James  8.  Williama   

Misa  Mary  Wright  

F.  Warrington 

Oeorse  Bawden 

Teacher  

II 

Box  1026,  Toronto. 
Toronto. 

Aaat.  Seoretary. 
Teacher  

21  Adelaide  at.  Weat 
Toronto. 

Willtam  Brown 

II 

<i 

Robert  Henry  Balmer... 
Mrs.  Bird  

II 

46  Oerrard  street 

11 

317  Little  Rioh'd  at. 

Heury  Bird    .•• 

II 
II 

II 

Mrs.  Wiiliain  Brown  ... 

430  Queen  at  Weat. 
Toronto. 

Bereaford  Crawford 

Viaitor    

Superintendent 

Viaitor    

Teacher 

Jamps  Cox 

Queen  atreet 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

Berkeley  atreet... 
II 

4* 

II                                *[ 

II                              '"' 

II                             '"' 

II 

II                                [[ 

165  Yonge  atreet. 
Toronto. 

Lvtle  Thinoan    

Jamea  Williama  Pard  ... 

II 

MisaC.  Lealie  

II 

...  ..... 

II 

160  Queen  at.  Weat 

8.  N.  Kerr 

288  Queen  at.  West 

Mrs.  W.  Jarman 

II 

295  King  at  Weat 
Toronto. 

Rev.  H.  Johnston,  M.A. 
M.  T.  Mara  

Minif.ter 

Teacher  

156  John  atreet 

Miss  McDonald 

Viaitor   

II 

Toronto. 

Mra.  T>.  McDonald 

11 

A.  E.  Paul 

II 

II 

Clements.  Paull 

Teacher  

"    • 

Mary  Paull   

II 

II 

Jennie  H.  Sutherland  .. 

.1 

Box  73.  Toronto. 

M.  Sutherland 

II 

Toronto. 

Mary  B.  Sutherland 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Sharp 

II 

Box  73,  Toronto. 

Viaitor    

7  Queen  at  West. 

Joehua  O.  Woodland  ... 
Thomaa  Davia  

Librarian   

II 

Viaitor   .„.,.... 

Box  714,  Toronto. 
Don  Brewery. 
216  Berkeley  atreet 
212  Berkeley  atreet. 
216  Berkeley  atreet 
Toronto. 

Mary  P.  Faircloth  

John  M.  Fairoloth  ...... 

Teacher  

Lizrie  Fairoloth 

II 

Miss  E.  Follett 

II 

Edward  Galley 

<•  ft  Officer 
II 

Elizabeth  Jane  Legge  ... 
Miss  D.  Matthews  

479  Parliament  at 

II 

Toronto. 

N 
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Kanu. 

Office. 

Church. 

AddretH. 

S.  8.  Martin 

Superintendent 

Teacher    

Minister 

Berkely  atrret   ... 
11 

i« 

t«* 
••• 
••• 

•  •• 

•  •* 

Wes.   Methodist. 

Centenary  church 
Wes.  Methodist... 

Toronto • 

R.  L.  Patterson    

Kev  W.  W.  Roa«   .    ... 

II 

■Toaenh  Rodtlv    

Visitor    

Mrs.  W.  W.  Rom 

Teacher  

■Tnsenh  Read 

it 

Sarab  Read    

II 

Annie  K   Storm     

31  Sherburne  street. 
II 

John  Wilkinflon           .  .. 

Visitor    

Charles  R.  Wo(  Uand  ... 
I.  F.  Calder  

Teacher  

It 

160  Berkeley  street. 
Orimbsv. 

Oeoroe  Cork 

Visitor    

Queenston,  Ont. 
Simcoe.  Ont. 

G.  F.  Counter    

Officer 

A.  J.  Donly  

Superintendent 
Teacher  

II 

Sitrah  A.  G.  Hutchinson 

HftmClton. 

Rev.  Eddw&rd  Morrow,.. 

Visitor    

PrinpAton. 

VARIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

John  Binsted 

Superintendent 
Sup.  C.  P.  S  ... 
Superintendent 
Minister ...    . 

Congregational  ... 
II 

321  Yonge  street. 
Box  683.  Ton  nto. 

James  Porter 

William  Campbell 

Rev.  Mr.  Millard 

Unitarian  

Box9()2,  Toronto. 

Baptist    I  .  ., 

Wood  street. 

John  Wood  

II 

Congregational  ... 

New  Connexion... 
II 

Brantford,  Ont. 

S.  P.  Irwin 

Rev,  B.  W.  Day  

Superintendent 
Minister 

Aurora,  Ont. 
Stouffville,  Ont. 

Mary  Ann  Binsted 

Teacher  

II 

.32 1  Yonge  street 
Jarvis  streeti 

Rose  Maria  DeLaporte. . . 
Nellie  G.  Hamilton 

II 

Unitarian  

II 

<i 
II 

Javis  street. 

R,  J.  Montgomery 

P.  R.  MUler 

II 

Sherboume  street. 

II 

Congregational  ... 
Unitarian   

Markham. 

Robert  J.  Orr 

II 

Toronto. 

Miss  I.  J.  Thomas 

II 

NewConne*ion... 

Episcopalian 

Roman  Catholic... 
Unsettled  

Edg&r,  Ont. 
Toronto. 

A.  Walton 

II 

James  M.  B,  Woods 

Visitor    

Oakville. 

W.  E.  Wetherell 

II 

1.56  Victoria  streei 

W.  B.  HamUton 

i< 

Unitarian   

Toronto. 

#wni^e:g§©^©@^^/w ., 


ipr 


Sherburne  atreei 


UPPER  CANADA 

Eeitfiioua  ®ract  anli  Book  Sotieto^ 


—  ^»< 


THE  undersigned  desires  to  draw  the  attention  of  Ministers  and  Sunday 
School  Superintendents  and  Teoohera  to  the  extensive  and  tAri«d  Stook  of 

SUNDAY   SCHOOL  LIBRARIES, 

Kept  for  sale  by  the  Society,  at  its  Depository  ;  noting  more  especially  those 
of  the  LONDON  TRACT  SOCIETY,  in  uarcels  of  65,  100,  and  170  volumes 
(or thereby),  at  the  uott  Keduukd  price  of  !$!),  $17,  and  $34  respectively  ;  and 
a  groat  variety  of  the  publications  of  other  English  houses,  put  up  in  boxes  of 
from  5  to  50  volumes,  and  at  prices  ranging  from  $1  to  $12  per  box,  subject  to 
a  special  discount  to  Sunday-sohools. 

ALSO, 

UNION  HYMN  BOOKS, 
UNION  QUESTIONS, 

BATEMAN'S  HYMNS, 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  PRIMERS  and 
READING  BOOKS, 

LIBRARY  REGISTERS, 
CLASS  BOOKS, 

ROLL  BOOKS, 

MINUTE  BOOKS,  «feo. 


The  following  English  Periodicals  supplied,  Postage  Free,  at  Friceit 
quoted,  payable  strictly  in  advance  : 

The  Gliildreii's  Paper  (English) $1  75  per  doz.  per  annum* 

The  Child's  Paper  (American)  1  75       " 

The  Child's  Companion   3  50       " 

The  Children's  friend 3  50      " 

The  Band  of  Hope  Review   2  00      " 

The  British  Workman 3  50 

Catalogues  of  Libraries  furnished  Free  on  Application* 

^  JOHN   YOUNG. 

DepoaUarjf, 

Jakuart,  1871*  '''•  ^        102  Yonge  Street.  Toronta. 


HELPS    FOB 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL  WORKERS. 


■^1 


■'  '    i' 


(  . 


'iJ       ! 


The  Class  and  the  Desk.  A  Manual  for  Sunday-achool  Teachers. 
By  Rev.  J.  Comper  Gray.  In  two  series— Old  and  New  Testament — 
each |0  75 

Topics  for  Teachers.  A  Manual  for  Ministers,  Bible-Class  Leaders, 
and  Sunday-school  Teachers.  By  Rev.  J.  Uomper  Gray.  In  2  vols, 
each 1  00 

The  Sunday-School  "World.     An  Enoyolopsedia  of  Facts  and  Prin 
ciples.     Illustrated  by  Anecdotes,  Incidents  and  Quotations  from  the 
works  of  the  most  eminent  writers  on  Sunday-school  matters.     Edited 
by  Rev.  J.  Comper  Gray 1  25 

The  Sabbath-School  Index.  Pointing  out  the  History  and  Progress 
of  Sunday-schools,  with  approved  Modes  of  Instruction,  Examples  in 
Illustrative,  Pictorial,  and  Object  Teaching  ;  also  the  use  ot  the 
Blackboard,  Management  of  Infant  Classes,  Teachers'  Meetings, 
Conventions,  Institutes,  &c.     By  R.  G.  Pardee,  M.A 0  ^i 

The  Sabbath-School,  and  Bible  Teaching.    By  James  Inglis 0  75 

Two  Years  with  Jesus.     By  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent.     In  4  series  ;  each    0  26 

JLittle  Footprints  in  Bible  Lands  ;  Or,  Simple  Lessons  in  Sacred 
History  and  Geography,  for  the  use  of  Palestine  Classes  and  Sabbath- 
schools.     By  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent 0  60 

The  Canadian  Sunday-School  Harp.  A  choice  collection  of 
Hymns  and  Pieces  for  Sunday-school  Concerts,  Aimiversaries,  &c, 
40  cents  ;  by  the  Dozen 4  00 

The  Canadian  Sunday-School  Organ.  A  choice  collection  of 
Hymns,  Tunes  and  Pieces,  for  eve.y  department  of  Sunday-school 
Work,  and  Family  and  Social  Circle,  (in  Press,)  60  cents;  by  the 
dozen  6  00 

The  Sunday-School  Banner.  A  Monthly  Magazine;  designed 
to  aid  Sunday-school  Teachers  and  heads  of  Families  in  the  Religious 
Training  of  the  Young,  and  to  excite  throughjut  the  country  a  deeper 
interest  in  Sunday-school  wprk.  Subscription  price,  (exclusive  of 
postage) 0  60 

The  Canada  Sunday-School  Advocate.  A  Semi-Monthly  II* 
lustrated  Paper  for  the  Young  : 

1  Copy  and  under  25  to  one  address,  per  vol.  (exclusive  of  postage)...     0  30 
25  Copies  and  upward  to  one  address,  (exclusive  of  postage) 0  26 

49°  All  Orders  should  be  addressed  to 

REV.   SAMUEL   ROSE, 

Woaleyan  Book  Boom,  Toronto, 

SEND    FOR   CATALOGUE. 
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PRIMITIVE    METHODIST 

BOOK  ROOM, 

89    YONGE    STREET,    TORONTO. 


>••♦  ^ 


AT  THIS  ESTABLISHMENT 


J^ttfclratfe  3t%ul  '^itetittttw, 


Is  made  a  Specialty,  and  there  is  always  on  haud 

A  LARGE  AND  WELL- ASSORTED  STOCK. 


Every  Rsquisito  for  a  Sabbath-school  can  be  obtained  here  ;  ami 

though  a  Denominational  Concern,  Uuiou  Schools 

can  be  Siii)j)liecl  with  the 

CHOICEST     WORKS  ! 

FREE  FROM  ANY  DENOMINATIONAL  BIA^. 


•:o: 


Managers  of  Schools  will  do  well  to  send  for  one 
of  our  Catalogues, 

Which  will  be  sent  them  without  cnnt. 


-:o: 


JB@-  The  Lowest  Retail  Prices  Charged,  and  the  Higheiii  Disuomit 
known  in  the  Trade,  allowed. 


THE    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    WORKMAN, 

REY.    ALFRED    TAYLOR,    Editor, 

71    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK. 

Tills  live  weekly  Sunday-School  iiewspaiwr,  for  good  Sunday-Sehool  laborera,  has  now  hegtn. 
Its  SMCOyn  YXlAlt,  and  has  attained  jfreater  success  than  any  other  Sundi»|--School 
periodical  ever  diil  in  the  same  time. 

LESSONS. 

Our  two  courses  of  Helps  on  the  two 
^reat  pojiular  series,  have  met  with 
immense  favor. 

Our  "Handy  Helps  for  the  Scholar," 
now  just  issued,  are  already  meeting 
with  a  hearty  approval,  and  ar«  being 
widely  introduced.  They  are  pre- 
pared with  diligent  care,  are  eminently 
Boriptural,  interesting  to  atudy,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  children 
in  our  Sunday-.Schools. 


"No  Canadian  Sunday-Sciiool  Teacher  ought 
to  l)e  withoiit  it. 

It  meets  the  cordial  approval  of  the  wann- 
hearted  Sunday-School  laJwrcTH  of  the  day.  It 
invites  forvhe  conilnjj  year  even  a  more  thoroiiRh 
co-o]x;ratlon  of  all  j^ood  Sunday-School  pcoi)le. 


WRITERS. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tj-ntf.D.D.,  has  con- 
sented to  write  a  series  of  articles  tor  The 
Workman  tor  1871.  „      „    , 

Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  New  \ork. 

Rov.  T.  DeWltt  TahnaHre,  Bnwklyn. 

Rev.  Geo.  A.  Peltz,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  James  M.  Freeman,  Jersey  City. 

Rev,  James  Coniper  Gray,  Enijland. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  1).1>.,  New  York. 

Rev.  H.J.VanLennep,D.l>.,  formerly  of  Syria. 

Rev.  Henry  Clay  Trumbull,  Hartford. 

Rev,  J.  B.  Thompson,  D.D.,  SauKcrties,  N.\. 

Rev.  Wayland  Hoyt,  Brooklyn. 

Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.U.,  Brooklyn. 

John  Green,  l<ondon. 

Rev.  Henrj  C.  Fish,  D.V.,  Newark. 

K.  D.  Jones,  St.  Louis. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Wylle,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

James  H.  KelW  Troy,  N. Y. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Knox,  Bloomfleld. 

Rev.  N.  D.  wnilamson,  Illinois, 

Kev.  J.  Hyatt  Smith,  Brooklyn. 

C.  B.  Stout,  New  Brunswick. 

Josephine  Pollard,  New  York. 

Rev,  W.  A.  Niles,  D.D.,  Connnif,  N.\ , 

Ralph  Wells,  New  York. 

Rev,  A.  McElroy  Wylle,  Brooklyn. 

J.  Bennet  Tyler,  New  York. 

Rev.  Alexander  Clark,  Ohio, 

Rov.  A.  G.  Thomas,  Camden,  N.J. 

Rev.  T.  A.  K.  Gesler,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
Will  also  write  eB|)eclally  for  Thh  Workmak,  on 
subjects  coimected  with  various  features  of  the 
Snndiiy-School  work. 

Other  Writer!  of  distinction  and  of  known 
ability  and  experience  will  also  enrich  the  col- 
umns of  TuK  WoRKM  AS  wlth  their  contributions. 

In    every  Department   Thk  Susday- 

SoHOOii  Workman  is  ready  for  the  Viest  and 
mast  complete  work  lor  1871. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Tkrms  :  Always  Cash  in  advance. 

I'RK  k:  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  WORK- 
MAN,  ^L.TO  a  yiear;  to  Clubs  of  10 
or  over,  $1.25  each ;  the  Minister's 
Co^)y,  $1.  New  York  City  Sub- 
scribers will  please  send  20  cents  a<l- 
ditional  for  City  Postage,  which  we 
have  to  pre-pay. 

Price  of  HANDY  HELPS  FOR 
THE  SCHOLAR,  issued  in  a  Monthly 
Sheet  of  six  pages,  comprising  the 
lessons  for  the  month  and  a  review. 
75  cents  a  hundr^  ;  or, ..  where  less 
than  100  are  taken,  one  cent  each. 
For  the  year  (12  monthly  papers)  $9 
a  hundred. 

HANDY  HELPS  wiU  always  lie 
issued  by  the  15th  of  the  month  pre- 
vious to  that  for  which  they  are 
wanted,  so  as  to  roach  the  scholars  in 
ample  time. 

When  jrou  order  HANDY  HELPS, 
state  which  you  prefer,  BEREAN 
or  NATIONAL. 


70,000  SONGS  OF  SALVATION. 

BY  THEO.  E.  PERKINS,  AND  REV.  ALFRED  TAYLOR. 

The  Great  New  Music  and  Hymn-Book  for  our  Sunday-Schools. 

E,txellent  Booh!    Immense  Success !.'    Daily  Orowing  in  the  Public  Favor  every- 
where!.'!   Seventy  Thoumml  Sold  In  Six  Months!!!!    Only  $30  a  Hundred m'H 


Supply  your  School  at  once. 


S.  R.  BRIGGS,  Agent. 

TORONTO. 


THEO.   E,   PERKINS,  Publisher, 
76  E.  9tH  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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